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LeGures on Ecclefaftical Hiftory. By the late George Campbell; a 
D. D. &c. a 


(Continued from ?. 22) 


HE well earned fame of Dr. Campbell drew our attention forti« 
bly to this pofthumous publication, in which we foon found 
fome things entitled indeed to praife; but many more whick call loudly 
for reprehenfion. It is impoffible to read thefe Lectures, however 
curforily, without perceiving that the tendency of the firft volume is 
to lefiert the publi¢ veneration for beth our national cfablifiménts of te= 
ligion, and to reprefent the indépendeht of congregational {cherhe of 
church yoverhment as that which was ihftitutéd by Chrift dnd his 
apoftles. The argunients of the leatned Principal in fupport of this 
hypothefis we have already examined, ahd are willing to believe that 
we have detected their fallacy, and proved the conclufions deduced 
front them to be in direct oppofitien to the exprefs teftimony of St. 
Paul and St. Luke. 

We are now dragged reluétantly into a more difagreeable tafe; in 
the performance of which we fhall be thought to have enlifted ourfelves 
among. the opponents of the Church of Scotland. This tafk indeed 
we would gladly.decline; for no man-can be more convinced than we 
arc, that the prefent is not the #ra when it is proper to embroil the 
two churches in controverfy, futrounded as they are by thofe; who 
are eqttally the enemies of the one and of the othef, arid difttacted as 
they both are by the turbulent fanaticifm of their wayward children. 
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No choice, however, is on the prefent occafion left to us. Having 
pleaded the caufe of both againft our author’s claims in favour of the 
Independents, we fhould be deemed traitors to the Church of Eng- 
land, of which we have uniformly profefled ourfelves zealous members, 
were we not to repel from her epifcopacy the molt virulent attack that 
we have ever feen, and fuch as we never expected to fee from the pen 
of an author fo enlightened as Dr. Campbell, or indeed from the pen 
of any man holding the principles which he is here made to avow, 
Were it true, that all ecclefiaftical authori ity originates from the peo- 
ple, and that the diftinétion between clergy and laity was at firft no- 
thing more than fuch a diftin€tion as each congregation found necef- 
fary for preferving order and decency in the aflemblies for public wor- 
fhip; the queftion—*‘* Whether the minifters of the apoftolical 
church were of ome order, as maintained by the Prefbyterians,. or of 
three orders, as maintained by the Epifcopalians,” would be fo truly fri- 
volous as to be unworthy of regard. ‘This queftion, however, our 
author labours with his ufual art, and with as much earneftnefs, as if 
it were indeed of confequence, whether the Epifcopalian or the Pref- 
byterian church approaches neareft to that model, from which, ac- 
cording to him, they have both widely deviated. From the manner 
in which he enters upon this difquifition, he feems indeed to be un- 
der fome apprehenfion, that by intelligent Independents he may be 
thought ufelefsly employed. 


© 4€ Te will be owned (he fays) by thofe who, on this fubje&, are capable of 
examining with coolnefs, and pronouncing with impartiality, that we have 
not that fort of information in holy writ, from which we can with certainty 
form a judgment concerning the ixtiré model of the apoftolic church, What 
wecan learn thence on this fubjeft, we muft collect from fcattered hints given, 
as it were, incidentally, when nothing feemed lefs the intention of the wri- 
ters, than to convey tous a particular account of the plan of the fociety 
they had formed. , Et as ajutt obfervation of, a writer of the lait century, an d 
deferves the, attention. of difputants on. both fides:—Videmus apoflolos in 
fcriptis fuis magis follicitos fuifle de miniftrorum virtutibus quam gradibus, et 
pluribus inculcatle et deferipfifle eorum mores, quales illo ttatu ‘digni eflent 
et loco, quam quidem de forma regiminis difceptafle.”” (7 loornbeck de 
epilcopatu, ) 


He then gives a long quotation from Dodwell’ 8 Parenefi is ad Ex- 
leros, in which that author acknowledges that no clear account is 
given, inthe feriptures of the New Teftament, of any particular form 
of gove rnment to be for ever inviolate through the univerfal church ; 

and from thefe conceflions he proceeds to fay— 


«¢What can we conclude, -bat that nothing was farther from the view of 
the infpired’ W titers, than to prefcribe ar~ role to us on the fubject, or to 
ive us any information which; could lead us to imagine, that a particular 
form of polity, was neceflury, or even more acceptalje to God than 
anosher?’ 
This mode of-reafoning from the fuppofed filence of the New Tet. 
tament;is inot- peculiar to. Dr, Campbell, Lt has been adopted by 
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every Latitudinarian of every age fince the Reformation ; and a degrce 
of force has been allowed to it even by the friends of the church, 
which the fmalleft reflection might have fhewn them that it does not 
pofle(s. Were there even Jefs to be found than there is, in the Acts 
of the Apoftles, and the Epiftles of St. Paul, refpecting the form of 
church government, the only inference which* could fairly be drawa 
from tuch filence, would be very different from that which has beea 
drawn by Dr. Campbell. The Doctor has himfelf taught us*, that 
he, who would fearch the f{criptures to advantage, ought, among other 
things, ** carefully to inquire into the character, the fituation, and 
the office of the writer; the time, the place, and the occafion of his 
writing; and the people for whofe immediate ufe he originally intended 
his work.” With refpect to the character and fituation of the ine 
fpired writers, it is needlefs to obferve, that they were by birth Jews, 
and that they had {pent the earlier part of their lives in the public pro- 
feflion of the religion of their fathers. Of the people, for whofe im- 
mediate ufe their works were originally intended, a great majority 
were likewife Jews by defcenat, or perfons who had been profelytes to 
the Jewith religion before they embraced the faith of Chrift; and the 
remainder were converted heathens. ‘To people of all thefe defcrip- 
tions a Aierarchy in the priefthood had long been familiar ; while fuch 
of them, as underftood both difpenfations, could not but know, that 
the offer of everlafting life to mankind by Chrift, in the New Tefta- 
ment, was fhadowed out in the Old, and that tke religion of their 
fathers was, in fact, Chriltianity under a veil. Thefe men, there- 
fore—the converted Jews and Jewifh profelytes—would naturally 
infer, from this filence, that the fame orders of priefthood were to be 
retained under the Gofpel that had been eftablifhed under the law, 
efpecially when they /aw three orders actually employed in the work of 
the miniftry, and heard of certain Chriftians perifhing in the gain- 
faying of Corah;” a mode of gain-faying which to them mutt have 


appeared impoflible, if there was to be no permanent hierarcby in the 


church of Chrift. When we reflect how difficult it was to eradicate 
fiom the minds of the converted Jews their prejudices in favour of 
circumcifion, and the other ceremonics of the ritual law, it is im- 
poflible to fuppofe that the facred writers would have been barely filent4 
had they meant it to be believed that ‘* no form of ecclefiaftical polity 
is more acceptable to Ged than another ;” for “line upon line and 
Precept upon precept” would hardly have been fufficient to reconcile 
their firft converts to a notion fo direétly contrary to the fpirit as well 
as the letter of the old difpenfation. Even the converts from heathen- 
ifm had been fe long accuitomed to look up to a Pontifex Maximus, 
that, feeing the worlhip and difcipline of the church conducted by the 
three orders of Apoftles, Pre/byters, and Deacons, they could not fail to 
believe that all thofe orders were to be permanent, if not exprefsly 
taught the contrary by the infpired writers. “Ihe remark of Hoorn- 
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beck, therefore, though juft, is nothing to the purpofe for which it 
is quoted by Dr, Campbetl ; for in that age there was no occafion to 
be tolicitous about the orders of the minifters, though in all ages the 
governors of tne church will have great reafon to be folicitous about 
their virtues. 

But our author confiders this pretended filence of Scripture (for we 
fhall thew by and by chat it is not real) as fo decifive in the caule, 
that he triumphantly fays ,; ** 1 know not what anfwer Mr. Dodwell 
could give to this, except the following: From frequent ftudy, pro- 
found reiearches into antiquity, and critical inveitigations concerning 
doubtful idioms, we have made the difcovery.” 

Afluredly we do not feel ourfelves called upon to vindicate ail the 
fingularities of Mr. Dodwell; but we cannot, without fome indigna- 
tion, behold his memory thus infulted by a man whole knowledge of 
antiquity and even of the Greek oriental idioms, was as inferior to 
his, as we believe the learning of Mr. Keith to be inferior to that of 
Dr. Campbell, Why fhould the ingenious Lecturer have exprefled 
his ignorance of the anfwer which Mr. Dodwell cau/d give to this 
ftumbling objection, as he thought it, when the anfwer which he had 
adiually given was before him? Did he wifh to lead his youthful audi- 
ence into the opinion that Mr. Dodwell is the only churchman, who 
has contended for the apoftolical inftitution of epifcopacy, or was it 
his intention to perfuade them that al! high churchmen are fuch ftran- 
gers to the laws of logic, and fo regardlefs even of common fenfe in 
their reafonings, that they fcruple not to urge, againft their own prin- 
ciples, objections which they are aware cannot be anfwered? We 
truft that he had no fuch with, nor any {ch intention; but it ts pro- 
per that fuch of his readers, as may caft their eyes over our journal, 
have an opportunity of learning what Mr. Dodweli’s doctrine really 
was on this fubject. 

_ ‘This very learned man then believed in the divine right of epifco- 

acy as it is eftablifhed in the churches of England and Ireland. He 
petieved likewife, that in every church there was from the beginning 
a college of Prefbyters among whom fat a mo‘slonahedoos with epifcopal 
powers. Thefe powers, however, he fuppoted were never fully exer- 
cifed, except in Jerufalem, till the era of Urajan, when all the He- 
brews were driven from that city. Till then, he fays, all other 
churches were iubject to that of Jerufalem, which governed them by 
itinerant minifters of the apoftolic or epilcopal order, while fhe was 
governed herfclf by a fucceffion of Bitheps, all defcended of the houfe 
of David, and related to our Saviour. Thefe fingular opinions— 
fingular at leaft in the Weftern churches *—were founded on the fup- 





_—— -- —- —- 





* The writer of this article once had a converfation with a clergyman of the 
Greck church, who gave him a fimilar account of the origin, not indeed of 
diocefan juriidiction, but of the four oriental patriarchates. This man had 
certeinly never tead Mr. Dodwell’s Parenetis ad Exteros : but he feemed to 
fay (tor the {peakers had fome difficulty in making theinfelves underitood by 
each other) thac during the exiftente of the Hebrew church of Jerufalem no 
bihop exercifed his authority but fo direéted by that church. 
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pofition, that the confticution of the Chriffian church was formed on 
the model of the /ynagogue, and that the Hebrew Chriitians were ac- 
tually in communion with the fynagogue, till the deftruction of the 
temple, and the difperfion of the Jews. But it is well known that 
all the fynagogues, throughout the Roman empire, though each had 
its geyicuvayey2, were fubordinate to the great fynagogue at Jerula- 
lem 5 whence Mr. Dodwell infers that ali the churches throughout 
the empire, though each had its zewlezahéSoo: and council of elders, 
were likewife tubject to the bifhop and elders of Jerufalem. The 
entire feparation however of the church from the fynagogue, and 
the confequent abolition of the fupremacy of the church of Jerutalem, 
were gradually revealed, he fays, to the Apoftles and Evangelilts ; 
but, though he finds allufions to thefe events in different paflages of 
the New Teftament, they could not, he thinks, be explicitly pub- 
Jifhed, till after the deitru€tion of Jerufalem, tor fear of offending 
the converted Jews, And this, he fays, is the reafon that we have no 
clear account, in the tcriptures of the New Veftament, of the form 
of government appointed by the Apoflles for the univerfal church, after 
the xewloxafedecs or bifhop of each diocefe fhould become independent 
on the church of Jerufalem. This, however, he adds, is of no 
importance. 

Utenim fuiffet in Scripiis etiam Canonicis reziminis Eeclefaftict in 
zternum obfervandi mentio afertifima, non tamen certiores nos teciflet 
illa mentio quam eflemus de illis, qui illius memincrant, ‘Libris. 
Sed vero fine illa mentione, parem habemus faltem regiminis ab Apof- 
tolis in ecclelia univerfa reliéti certitudinem, fortafle etiam majorem, 
quam habemus /:érorum ab apottolis feriptorum, Nam certe, fi rationem 
ducem (equamur, fides /rhrorum ab apsflolis cditorum teltimonio nititur 
proxemi ab apottolis feculi. Primo enim ne quidem ¢ca/leflum canonem 
eft fane verifimillimum. Itaque fecundi feculi tefti oniis nitatur op- 
portet tum primum collectus et in publicam emiflus lucem canon, Sed 
vero fecundo feculo magis erat exploratum quam formam reg/mints in 
ecclefiis a fe fundatis reliquiflent @poffolt quam quos f{cripfiffent bres, 
Libri tefles alii efle non poterant quam qui ibidem fuiffent ubi etiam 
apoffoli cum Libros elucubrarent. Reviminis teftes mult effle poterant 
ecclefie ab apoltolis fundate. Librorum teftes femcres furlle necefle 
erat qui traditiones multis aute apoftolorum wha annis arcefizrent, 
Regiminis tettimonio ab xltimis apoftolorum temporibus deducendi 
minor luffecit «tas, qu adeo plurgs fuppeditarit teffes, et in recentiori 


memoria, certiores adeo, regiminis, qu m fuerint /ibrorum. - Et in ipfo. 


quoque loco feculoque quo bri {cripti funt, lenge tamen magis noto- 
rium erat regimen ab apo/ftelis inftitutum quam feripti ab tifdem Gért, 
Reader, this extract is the conciution of the very paragraph from 
which Dr. Campbeil makes the quotation that furnifhes him with 
an opportunity of infulting Mr. Dodwell for ftating obje@tions to the 
apoftolical inititution of epifeopacy, to which no reply can be made! 
Jt is part of the paragraph from: which he infers that the /rifp Nonjuror 
would have allowed that only a few critics and aniiquaries can poflibly 
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know what was the original conftitution of the Catholic church ; 
though it is notin the power of language to declare more explicitly 
than the Nonjuror has here done, that this fact may be more eafily 
afcertained than the authenticity of the Scriptures; on which reits 
the foundation of the Chriftian faith! Nay, it is part of the para- 
graph i in which the Doctor fays that Mr. Dodwell acknowledges that 
epilcopacy was not tnftituted e: ither by Chrift or his apotties, or even 
in their time! We admire his’ prudence in fupprefling this part of 
his antagonitt’ s reafoning ; for, great as Dr. Campbell was, we fuf- 

eét that he found it impregnable to argument, and not fo eafily 
made the fubject of ridicule as the author’s opinion refpecting the iu- 
premacy of the Church of Jerufalem. 

With that opinion we have no concern. We certainly do not 
think it fo ridiculous as it appeared to tie learned Principal ; but we 
ave under no inducement to attempt fo much) as an apology for it, 
fincc the Scriptures of the New Tcilament feem not tous filent ony 
the fubject of church government. 

During the time of our Saviour’s fojourning on earth, he was 
himfelf the fupreme governor of his little flock, and had under him 
two diftinct orders of minifters, the twelve and the feventy. This 
was exactly according to the acide! of the Jewifly Church ; and could 
z:0t fail to be confidered by the Apottle s as the model after which the 
were to frame the polity of the Church of Chriit. Accordingly, 
after they had received from their Divine Maiter a new and much 
more extenfive commiffion than that by which they had formerly 
acted, being ‘ fent by him as he had been fent by his Father,” and 
after they ‘© were endued with * power from on high’ to enable them 
to difcharge the duties of that commiffion, we find them not only 
preaching ‘the Goipel every where, but alfo ** ordaining elders or 
prefbyters in every church” which they founded. All this. is, moft 
diftincily ftated to usin phish, abla where we likewife learn, that be- 
fides the Apoftles and elders, there was, at lealt in the churches of 
Jerufaiem, Philippi, and Ephefus, (and as we may fafely infer in all 
other churches) an inferior order of deacons. This laft order, 
indeed our author wifhes to exclude from the clergy by calling Philip, 
one of the feven, ** a truttee for the poor in matters purely fecular,” 


_ afid by more than infinuating that they were inveited with that truft 


merely by the eleAion of the people; but his zeal for the good cause 
is here in direét contradiction to the teftimony of St. Luke, from 
whom we have a full account of the origin of the order of deacons 
in the fixth chapter of the A€ts of the Apoftles. To diftribute the 
public charity has, indeed, been one part of the deacon’s office in all 
ages of the church ; 5 and it was that part of it which gave rife to the 
order at the particudar time, at which it was intti ituted; but that the 
office included fomet»ing more is evident from the qualifications re- 
ss in thofe who were to be appointed over that bufinets, 


‘The twelve calling the multitude of the difciples unto them, faid, Jools 
ye out Among you ‘even men of good report, full of ihe Holy Ghott and 
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wifdom, whom we (not ye) may appoint over this bufinefs ; and when ‘the 
feven men fo qualified were fet before the Apoitles, they prayed andofard 
their hauds on them ;’’ the very rite obferved in the ordination of elderss w 


We muft therefore conclude with Archbifhop Potter—an author whom 
our leGturer might have introduced as well as Dodwell to the a¢quain- 
tance of his pupils—that the feven were diaxzovol Aoyou-minifters of the 
word as well as dsaxoves roerefwy-minifters of tables. This indeed‘s 
put beyond the poffibility of doubt by what follows; for prefently 
after their ordination, and not before, we find Stephen one of the 
number publicly preaching the Gofpel, and foon afterward Philip, 
another of them, both preaching and baptizing. And here it may 
_be worthy of ** the true Campbellian’s” * confideration, whether im- 
pofition of hands in the fetting apart of minifters for preaching the 
word and difpenfing the facraments, be fo unimportant a ceremony 
as his mafter affects to confider it ; fince we find it thus ufed by the 
Apoftles themfelves in the ordination of men full of: the Holy Ghofi to 
the very loweft office in the Chriftian minittry. 

Here then we have in every church founded by the Apoftles. three 
orders of minifters—Apoftics, Prefbyters and Deacons ;' but we are 
told by our author and by various other advocates tor the famey caufe, 
that the Apoftles neither had nor could have fucceflors, and that, 
of courfe, the higheft order became extinct at the death of St, Jotin. 
Where did they receive this piece of information? Not furely from 
Scripture ; for our Saviour, when he gave.authority to the eleven to 
convert and baptize the nations, expretsly declared that he would be 
with them always even unto the end of the world. As he Knew all 
things, ‘no man, protefling to beliéve the Gofpel, will prefume to fay 
that he {uppofed the lives of the cleven and the duration of the world of 
equal extent. We muft therefore conclude that when he faid he 
would be with them, he meant with’ all whd, unto the end of the 
world, fhould hold the commiffion which he now gave them, and 
which, in our laft Review (p. 7, &c.) we have proved was given to 
them ot as private Chriftians, but as Apo/tles. If this be not fo, then 
it muft be granted that water-baptifm iticlf was meant to have only a 
temporary duration ; for our bleffed Lord does not fay, ** 1 will be 
with the external rite however performed,” but ** I will be with the 
apoftolical authority in the adminiftration of that rite, always even 
unto the end of the world.” Such being the cafe, it muft have 
been the intention of the Divine Head of the church that the hicheft 

* « The true Dodwellian’’ is the title which our author politely betows 
upon every one, who muitains the neceflity of epifcopal ordination ‘to the 
valid adminiftration of the facraments. Archbifhop Porter, of courfe, with 
his predeceflor Archbithop Wake, as well as the bishops Pearfon, Bull, Ar- 
terbury, Smalridge, Sherlock, &c. &c, muft have all been known in the 
theological fchool at Aberdeen, if they were known there at all, by the ftyle 
and tie-ot trac Dodweilians.”? « - 
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-@f the threc original orders fhould be continued always even unto the 
end of the world; and we may apoitrophize Dr. Campbell, we truft 
without offence, in words fimilar to thofe, in which he {fo trium- 
-phantly apoftrophizes Mr. Dodwell, 


- 4 Where do you find in Scripture a meaning put upon our Lord’s promife, 
which the words of that promife do not naturally bear? The {pirit of God 
_ has nat given us the remoteft hint, that the office with which, in the admi- 
filtration of baptifim, he pramifed to continue always even unto the end of 
the world, was to expire in lefs than feventy years after its firit initirution. 
When thus perverting the fenfe of his words in vindication of thofy fectaries 
who.are every where breaking down the carved werk of the fan@uary with 
exes ant haremgrs, would it not be wile in you to confider, whether you be 
nor incurring the guilt of thofe prophets, who cried peace, when there was no 
pra, and of whom one built up a wall, which others danbed with untem- 
pered mortar? But fo Krange is the inconfiftency of which human nature is 
fufceptible ! No perfon can be more explicit than this man, in condemning 
the medern authors of divifion, the founders ot new feéts; though the mott 
novel fect which we haye heard of in Scotland feems to be founded on the 
very principles which it is the object of thefe lectures to recommend. Arro- 
gant and vain man! what are you, who fo boldly and avowedly prefume to 
-yoake your Saviour fpeak whatever fuits your purpofes? Do you venture, a 
worn of the eagth! Caa you think yourfelf warranted to exclude from the 
ghurch that order wath which the Son of God declared that he would be al- 
-ways even uato the end of the world, and, following the dictates of your own 
_liceatious fpirit, rend in pieces the tociety, of which he is the head? Shail 
we then heleve, that Chrift, like deceitful man, fpedketh equivocally, and 
with mental refervations? Shall we take his declaration in the extent wherein 
he hath expreisly given it; or as you, for your own malignant purpofe, have 
new-vamped, and corrected it? Let God be true and every man a 
jiar.’’ 
We beg pardon of fuch of our readers as have not perufed the 
work under review, for writing in this manner on a ferious fubject, 
and of an author entitled to no common degree of refpect for the 
talents, learning and love of truth difplayed in the works which were 
publifoed by himfelf. But if they will caft their eyes over the 8gth, 
goth, and gilt pages of the firft volume of this po/fhumous publication, 
they will perceiye Dr, Campbell reviling in the grofleft manner, not 
only the learned and pious Dodwell, but every true fon of the church 
of England; and they will find, that, except in the*laft three fen- 
tences, in which we have adopted his very words, the language of the 
original is much foftened in our parody. It is language, however, of 
which we do not approve, and which we fhould not have employed 
an the prefent occafion, but to fhew our readers that it is a kind of 
weapon which may be wiclded in any caufe, a good as well as a bad. 
It is, indeed, fuitable only to the latter, which refting not on the 
fure bafis of truth cannot be defended by fair argument. We there- 
fore throw it away for ever, and, convinced as'we are that our’s is 
the caufe of truth, we fhall henceforth plead it in “ the words of 

febdcracts,”’ 
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That the Apoftles could have no fucceflors in their high office Dr. 
Campbell thinks evident from the words ipoken by Sr. Peter at the 
election of Matthias into the place of the traitor Judas. ‘Thofe words, 
which afford to hima demonttration of the ablurdity as well as arro- 
gance of modern pretenders, are as follows ; 


*¢ Wherefore of thofe men who companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jefus went in and out among us, beginning from the baprifm of John, 
unto the fame day that he was taken up from us, mutt one be ordained to be 
awitnefs of his refurrection.’’ 


How it can be inferred from this fpeech that the Apoftles were to 
have no fucceflors we cannot conceive ; nor dues our author explain. 
Did he imagine that the eflence of the apoftiefhip confifted ** in 
having feen Jefus Chrift in the flefh atter his refurreQion!” This 
could not be ; for we know that our blefled Lord was feen in the flefh 
of abcve five hundred brethren at once after he rofe from the dead, 
though there were then only eleven Apofiles. Did he imagine that no 
man could be appointed to the office of an Apoftle, who had not 
<* companied with the eleven al] the tume that the Lord Jefus went in 


and out among them, beginning from the baptifin of John?” If fo, 
St. Paul mutt have been excluded from his catalogue of Apoftles! 
Indeed it is not eafy to conceive how Dr. Campbell could, upon 
cither fuppofition, have acknowledged the apoftlefhip of St. Paul; 
for fince *¢ flefh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,’* St. 
Paul, though he ceftainly faw Chrift after his refurrection, did not 
fee him in the fie/b, which our author exprefsly affirms to have been 
abfolutely neceflary to qualify any man for the office of an Apoftle. 
(Vol. sft. Pp. 144). 

No, fays he, ** the fubfequent admiffion of Paul and Barnabas to 
the apoftlefhip forms no exception from what has been advanced ; for 
they came not as fucce/fars to any one, but were {pecially called by the 
Holy Spirit as Apofties, particularly to the Gentiles.” But what 
fignifies it, whether they came as /uceé/ors to any one or not, if they 
came with apoftolical powers? Did the Doétor imagine or wifh his 
youthful audience to imagine, that ** High-church” contends for the 
neceflity of juft twelve bifbops prefiding over the whole Chriftian 
world, and able to trace each his fucceffion not from the whole 
college, but from fome individual Apoftle? It is not poffible that 
aman of reading could be ignorant, that his opponents, whom he fo 
politely terms High-¢hurch, hold no fuch. abfurd opinions as this; 
and far be it from us to tuppofe that a man of virtue laboured intens 
tiona/ly to imprefs upon the uniulpecting minds of youth a falle re- 
prefentation of the principles even of a Doawellian. ‘The queftion in 
debate, is, whether in every well organized church, there now is 
and always has been fome perfon (no matter by what title he be 
known) prefiding with apottolical powers over the prefbyters and 
deacons as well as the laity of that church. T’he admiffion of Paul 
and Barnabas to the apotlelhip {0 far decides this queftion as it proves, 
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that the number of the Apoftles was not limited to twelve ; that the 
efience of the apotticthip did not contift in having feen our Lord in 
the flefh after he rofe from the dead; that the office was not fuch as 
muft neceflarily have expired with thofe who were originally ap- 
pointed to it; and that the Apoities were not, as our author after 
Chrytoftom alledges, ** entrutted with the world in common,” funce 
Paul and Barnabas were fent to the Gentiles as diftinguifhed from the 
Jews. , 

But “* Paul and Barnabas, fays the ingenious lecturer, ‘* were 
{pecially called by the Haly Spirit as Apoftles.” It is difficult to con- 
ceive the purpoie which this objervation was intended to ferve ; but, 
as he elfewhere affirms that among the ** diftinguifhing prerogatives of 
the Apoftles which could not defcend to any after them, one was 
their receiving their miffion immediately from the Lord Fefus Chrift,” 
it is poffible that he wifhed his audience to confider the apoitlefhip 
of Paul and Barnabas as differing eflentially from that of the eleven. 
‘Had this been really the cafe, the difference would have tended rather 
to ferve the caufe of his antagonift than that for which he fo earneftly 
pleads; but with refpect to the apofticthip of St. Paul it was xot the 
cafe. That eminent fervant of the Lord affures us that he was ** an 
‘Apottle, notof men, neither by man, but by Jefus Chrift and God 
the Father ;” fo that he was not called by the Holy Spirit in any other 
fenfé than that in which the eleven might be faid to have been cailed 
by the fame fpirit. But this is not all that we learn from thefe words, 
which inform us, as clearly as Janeuage can e&prefs any thing, that 
when St. Paul wrote his epiitle ‘to’ the Galatians, there were in the 
church Apoftles, who had been ordained to their office 5)’ avbewreu—by 
the miniftry of man. Such, we think, was Barnabas, who, though 
he had been employed ia the work of the minifiry even before St. 
Paul nimfelf, is never ftiled an Apoftle till after hands were laid upon 
him at Antioch by the immediate direction of the Holy Ghoft. Such 
certainly was Epaphroditus, whom St. Paul ftyles the Apoftle of the 
Philippians, and who, according to the Doétor’s “ man of difcern- 
ment, Hilary the deacon,” was conftituted their apoftle by St. Paul 
himfclf,* who therefore commands them to ** receive him in the 
Lord and held him in reputation.” Such likewife were thofe bre- 
thren, who are ftyled (2 Cor. viii. 23.) arocloan exndvsinv, dobz 
Xeiclou—** Apoftles of the churches, the glory of Chrift.” And 
fuch undoubtedly were Timothy, Titus, Softhenes and Silvanus, 
whom Sr. Paul fo frequently aflociates with himfelf as his partners, 
fellow-heipers, and brethren; and to the two firft of whom he affigns 
fuch offices at Ephetus and in Crete, as by the confeffion of all parties 
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+ Hilary’s words are Erat enim eorum Apoftolus, ab Apoftolo factus, See 
his commentary on the whole zd chapter of the epifille to the *hilippians. 
Theoloret upon the place gives, as the reafon of his being called the 
Apoftle of the Philippians 5 ty exon inns coxerpasar ememiogtes, txwr emexeT oy 
Beery year. 
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evince them to have beer of an order fuperior to Prefbyters. Hence 
it is that we read of falfe Apofiles (2 Cor. xi, t 3.) and of fome who 
« faid they were Apoities, and were not, but were found liars,” (Kev. 
ji. 2.) for as none of thofe liars eoulid pofibly pretend to be Se. 
Paul or one of the twelve, all of whom were dead before that period, 
we mutt of necefliry infer that they practifed their impofition upon 
their knowledge that there were then in the church many true 
Apoftles, though Apoftles di’avbgwowsu; or by the ordination of 
man, 

It is difficult to fuppofe that thefe unqueftionable fas efcaped the 
notice of a man of Dr, Campbell’s fagacity ; but he has done nothing 
to obviate the inference which flows trom them, unlefs the following 
paragraph be deemed {ufficient for that purpote. 

‘© The miffion of the Apoftles,’ fays he, “ was of quite a different kind 
from that of any ordinary patlor. It was to propagate the Gofpel throughout 
the world, both among Jews and Pagans, and not to take the charge of a 
particular flock.— No ‘doubt they may be fiyled bifhops or overfeers, but in a 
fenfe very different from that in which it is applied to the infpector over the 
inhabitants of a particular diftriét. They were univerfal bifhops : the whole 
chorch, or rather, the whole earth was their charge, and they were all col. 
leagues one of another. Or to give the fame fentiment in the words of 
Chryfoftom, * the Apoftles were conftituted of God, rulers, not each over a 
feparaie nation or city, but all were entruited with the world in common.’ 
It fo, to have limited themfelves to any thing lefs, would have been difdbe. 
dience to the exprefs command they had reccived from their mafter, to go into 
all nations, and to preach the Goipel to every creature. If in the latter part 
of the lives of any of them, they were, through age and infirmities, confined 
to one place, that place would naturally fall under the immediate in{pection of 
fuch. And this, if even fo much as this, is all that has given rife to the 
tradition, (for there is nothing like hiftorical evidence in the cafe) that any 
of therh were bifhops or paftors of particular churches.” 


Indeed! Is there nothing /ike hiftorical evidence that St. James 
the /e/s, or, as he is otherwife ftyled the ‘fu/f, was bilhop of Jeru- 
falem ? ‘Then is there nothing like hiftorical evidence, that Romulus 
was the founder of Rome, that Numa was the fecond king of the 
Romans, or that Junius Brutus and Tarquinius Collatinus were the 
firft confuls who conduéted the affairs of the republic after the ex- 
pulfion of the kings. St. James is exprefsly faid by Hegefippus, * 
who wrote in the fecond ene to have been conttituted bifhop of 
Jerufalem by the Apoftles ; S Ignatius, who fuffered martyrdom in 
the year 107, affirms + that ‘St Stephen was deacon to St. James; 
and Clement of Alexandria, who flourifhed about the year 192, is 
quoted by Lufebiust as faying, that immediately ** after the af- 
fumption of Chrift, Peter, James, and John, though they had been 
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higheft in favour with their Divine Mafter, did not contend for the 
honour of prefiding over the church of Jerufalem, but with the ref 
of the Apcities chofe James the Jult to be bifhop of that church.” 
In the fourth century we find Jerome, aman of great learning and 
relearch, affirming, * that * ienclendianiiy after the patlion of our 
Lord, St. James was conitituted bithop of Jerufalem by the Apoftles ;’ 

and St. Cyril, who was himfelf bifhop of that church in the year 
350, and theicfore an authentic witnels of its records, ex prefs! 

fays ¢ that “St. James was the firft bifhop of the diocefe.” ‘To 
theie we might add che teitimenies of Auguftin, Chryfoftom, Ep:- 
phanius, Amb ole, and even of Jotephus; “who though he does not 
{peak of St. James as a bifhop, certainly reprefents him { as a man 
of note in Jerufa'em. Had Dr. Campbdeil been called upon to prove 

even the exittence of Romulus, or Numa, or Brutus the elder, we fuf- 
pect he would have found it no eafy tafk to produce a chain of hif- 
torical evidence commencing aS nearto the era of the firtt King of 
Rome, or even to that of the firft conful, as tuiscommences to the 
wera ot St. James, 

But this is not all the evidence that we have for the proper epifco- 
pacy of our Apoftle. The part, which in the New ‘Veftament he 
appears to have acted, cannot be accounted for upon any other fup- 
petition than that he really was what the concurring tcitimony of all 
antiquity reprefents him, the fixed bifhop of the particular church of 
Jerufalem. When Peter was muiraculoufly del:vered from prifon 
(Acts xi.) he faid, co thew thefe things to ‘fames and to the bre- 
thren.”” But why to Yames in parti cular; or why were the brethren 
with Fame: rather than with Yohu, who had not then, nor for at leat 
four years afterwards, \eft Jerufal: em?§ When Paul and his com- 
pany went up from Cefarea (Acts xxi.) ¢ the brethren received 
therm gladly ; and the day fol Mk owing, they went in unto ‘ames; and 
all the ¢e/ders were prefent. What induced them to go in upto 
James in particular ; and how came ali the elders to be with James ? 
In the fecond chapter of the epiftle to the Galatians, St. Paul fays that 
when Peter came to Antioch he withttood him to the face, becaufe that 
before certain came from ‘James, he (Peter) did eat with the 
Gentiles; but when they were come, he withdrew,” &c. but when 
we turn back to the fifteenth chapter of the Aéts of the Apoitles, 
where we have the hiltory of this diflention, we-find that the certain 
brethren who mifled Petcr are faid to have come down from ‘ ndea, 
without any mention of James, whofe condu@& at the council held 
on this very controverty fhews, indeed, that he never fent them to 
preach ‘uch docirine as they — at Antioch. What induced St, 
Paul to fay tiat thote, who are reprefented by St. Luke as having 
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Fames rather than from the other 
Apoftles and elders, of whom there appears to have been many then 
refiding in Jerufalem?—If Se. James was the proper bifhop of Je- 
rufalem, all thefe facts, which dpon any othec fuppofition muft appear 
very ftrange, were perfectly natural; for to what individual of the 
church, fhould St. Peter have fent fo early an account of his deliver- 


come down from Judea, came from 


rance from prifon as to the bilhop? ‘T’o whom was it fo expedient that 
St. Paul fhould give an account of the ** things which God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his miniftry,” as to the bifhop and 
prefbyters of the church of the Hebrew:? and could any thing be 
more natural than to fay that certain brethren, who came to Antioch 
from the church of Judea, came from the governor of that church ? 
This accounts likewife for St. James’s prefiding in the council of 
Apoftles and elders which was held in Jerulalem (A&cts xv.) to de- 
termine the controverfv about circumciling the Gentiles ; for that 
he was prefident of that council (notwithftanding Dr. Campbell’s un- 
feafonable {neer at the fuppofition) is incontrovertible, if any credit 
be due to the teftimony of antiquity, to the unanimous opinion of 
critics and commentators (a few members of the modern Church of 
Rome * only excepted) or, indeed, to the natural and obvious 
meaning of his words—Av eyw zpive, &c. 

But if the Apoitles were bifhops ‘* they were univerfal bifhops, 
fays our author : the whole earth was their charge, and they were all 
colleagues one of another.’”’ If by this, he means that the Apoftles 
went promifcuoufly everywhere preaching the word, and governing 
the infant church as acollege, he is unqueftionably miftaken. Not to 
infift upon the reports of antiquity that they d/vided the earth among 
them, though our author pays fufficient deference to fuch reports 
when they feem to fuit his purpofe, it will be fufficient on this oc- 
cafion to appeal to St. Paul, whofe teftimony, when direct, the 
greateft zealot for nove! opinions will hardly dare tocontrovert. Now 
this Apoftle aflures us (Rom. xv. 20.) that ** he fo ftrove to preach 
the Goipel, not where Chrift was named, left he fhould build upon 
another man’s foundation ;” and as he quotes the authority of [faiah 
for his conduct, it is not poffible to fuppofe that the other Apoftles 
conducted themtelves differently. 

Aye, but, fays our author, ** the miffion of the Apoftles was to 
propagate the Gofpel throughout the world, and not to take the 
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_ * In an able and plaufible pamphlet entitled, Te Divine Economy of Chrift 
su bis Kingdom or Charch, which was publifhed about ten years ago, the 
author, Mr. George Bruning, while he labours hard to maintain the fupre- 
macy of St. Peter in the council, yet acknowledges that St. James held the 
bext place to him as being Bifhop of Jerufalems. ** A fpecial reafon, he fays, 
may be affigned for the part James tranfacted in particular, Next to Peter 
his Jocal power was manifeftly more confeguential than of the reft, or Peter 
Never had given that charge directed fo {pecially to ore -”—** Tell thefe 
things to James and tothe brethren.” ; 
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charge of a particular flock; and if they had limited themfelves to 
any thing lefs than the world, they would have been difobedient to the 
expre(s command they had received from their mafter.” “This re- 
mark is fo far juft, that had the Apoftles 'y inftead of propagating the 
olpel throughout the world, contented themfelves With convertins 
each a fingle diftrict of which he affumed the governinent as bifhop, 
they would andoubtedly have been guilty of the crime of rebellion 
againft him who commanded them to teach a!l nations. But what 
was to prevent them, when preaching the Gofpel from place to 
place, from retaining in their own hands the fuperintending care of 
all thofe churches in which they had ordained elders and deacons ; at 
leaft, till they fhould find perfons duly qualified to fuperinte nd, as 
fixed governors, the conduct of fuch elders and deacons? Nothing 
furcly ; for we are told by Sr. Paul himfelf, that ** upon him came 
daily the care of ali the churches which he had planted,” (2 Cor, xi. 
28.) though we know that it was his practice to ** ordain Elders in 
every city” where there was a fufhcient number of converts to form a 
congregation. ‘That this care extended to fomething more than mere 

anxiety is evident, perhaps from the radical import of the word 
wegivet, but certainly from the injunctions which he gave to the Co- 
rinthians refpecting the conduct of the believing hufband to the un- 
believing wife, &c.. for though thofe injunctions were the offspring of 
his own “judg gment, and not given by infpitation, he yet adds, ** fo 
ordain I (zecslacouet) in all churches.” (1 Cor. vii. 17.) 

‘That the other Apoftles retained the fame authority over the 
churches which they planted, there is furely no room to doubt; and 
that they devolved this authority over particular churches, one after 
another, upon faithful men, as foon as they found fuch men qualified 
to exercife it, is rendered incontrovertible by the directions which St. 
Pau! gave to Timothy and Titus for the good government of the 
churches of Ephefus and Crete. 

That Timothy and Titus were by the Apoftle vefted with autho- 
rity over the Prefbyters as well as the people of Ephefus and Crete, 
and that to them was given the extenfive right of ordaining elders in 
every city within their jurifdiction, are facts ‘which our author admits, 
and which indeed no man will deny, who is pofleffed of common fenfe 
and common honefty : but, fays the learned Principal, T imothy and 
‘Titus were entrufted with thefe powers not as bifhops or fixed govern- 
ors, but as Evangelifts !—This was the cant of Baxter, Cartwright, 
and the other non-conformifts of the feventeenth century; but we 
Jittle expected to meet with it from the pen of Dr, Campbell, who 
has elfewhere completely proved that it could not poflibly be as 
Evangeli/ts, taking that word to denote a diftin& office in the church, 
that ‘l'imothy and Titus were inftruéted with the fuperintendence of 
the Ephefian and Cretan churches. 

The word evayysdcivs, rendered an evangelif, is unqueltionably 
derived from evayyetw; but that word, fays our author*, ** relates 
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to the fir intimation that is given toa perfon or people, that is, whea 
the fubject may be properly called ews. ‘Thus, in the Acts, it is 
frequently ufed for exprefling the firft publication of the Gofpel in a 
city ora village, or amongft a particular people.” If this be effential 
to the radical import of the verb, of which indeed there can be no 
doubt, then it follows that an Evangelift, confidered as a diftingét cha- 
racter, could only be one, whether Apoftle, Elder, Deacon, or 
Layman, who fr/ carried the glad tidings of the Gofpel to an indi- 
vidual or a people. Hence it is that of the feven Deacons none is 
called an Evangelift but Philip, becaufe he alone of the whole num- 
ber is mentioned as having carried the glad tidings of the Gofpel be- 
rond the limits of Judea, within which thofe tidings were fir? told 
by Chrift and his Apoitles. Hence too it appears, that thofe, whom 
St. Paul fays Chrift, after his afcenfion, ‘* gave as evangel//is for the 
work of the miniftry,’? muft have been men miraculoufly infpired 
with the knowledge of the Gofpel, and impelled by the fame hea- 
venly impulfe to communicate that knowledge to thofe to whom it was 
news. Accordingly, in thefe very lectures (vol. i. p. 149.) the 
learned Principal affures us, that ** evayyedCe denotes, properly, to 
declare the good news, 7. ¢. the gofpel to thofe, who had before 
known nothing of the matter.” | But in this fenfe Timothy and Titus 
could not be evangelifts tothe churches of Ephefus and Crete, becaufe 
St. Paul had preached the Gofpel in thofe churches before them, and 
had even.ordained Prefbyters in the church of Ephefus. It may be 
true that cuzyy2uZeuc is functimes ufed in the fame fenfe with ddacuus 
though it is certainly not fo in the only two texts * where Dr. Camp- 
bell thinks it may be fo underftood ; but the character of evangelift im 
that fenfe could give no fuperiority to ‘Timothy over the elders of 
Ephefus, who weie teachers as well as he, and enjoined by the Apof- 
tle, to ** feed the church of God, which he had purchafed with his 
own blood.” (Acts xx. 28.) But was not Timothy exprefs'y com- 
manded by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. §:) to ** do the work of an Evan- 
gelift” at Ephefus? He certainly was, as well at to fulfil his deacoa- 
thip—rwy Dianoviey coy aAyyoDrey70v: but was he therefore nothing more 
than a deacon? The truth is, that the elders were in duty bound, as 
well as he, to do the work of Evangeliits; for in Ephefus and its 
neighbourhood there were many people, who had not then /eard the 
glad tidings of the Gofpel. even Dr. Campbell himfe!f may have 
often done the work of an Evangelift ; for it is hardly to be fuppofed 
that in the courfe of fifty years he did not meet with various people, 
Negroes or others, to whom the tidings of the Gofpel would have been 
news; but from having delivered thefe tidings to fuch people, he 
would not furely have claimed any epifcopal jurifdiction over the 
Prefbytery of Aberdeen ; nor would fuch a claim, though advanced, 
have been admitted by his brethren, 

But if it was not as Evangelifts that Timothy and Titus governed 
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* Ads xiv, 15. and Gal. i, 23. 
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the churches of Ephefus and Crete, what was the office which the 
held in thofe churches? Certainly, the fame office which Epaphro- 
ditus held at Philippi, the office of Apoitles d,’avAewewov, or what is 
now called bifhops. No, fays our author, Timothy was ordained by 
the laying on of the hands of the Prefbytery, which he could not have 
been to the office of a d:/bop in the proper ecclefiaftica) tenfe of the 
word; and neither he nor Titus “ was made (called) a bithop till 
about five hundred years after their death !”” | 

‘© When once, unhappily, the controverfial fpirit has gotten pot- 
feffion of a man, his obje& (fays Dr. Campbell) is no longer truth 
but victory :—an obfervation which was never more completely ver:- 
fied than on the prefent occafion. It is impoflible that a man at al! 
acquainted with the import of the Greek prepofitions dia and pelw can 
compare the two accounts of ‘limothy’s ordination, without being 
convinced that St. Paul was the //e ordainer, unlefs he be abfolutely 
blinded by the controverfial fpirit. Calvin himfelf, who had more 
candour, aswell as more learning, than many of his followers, had no 
coubt about it. But extraordinary as it is that aman of our author’s 
learning fhould repeat this hackneyed cavil, which has been fo often 
obviated ; it is nothing, when compared with his hardy affertion, that 
Timothy and Titus ‘* were not called bifhops till about five hundred 
years after their death.”” His friend Hilary the dtacon, in the pre- 
face to his Commentary on the firft Epiftle of St. Paul to Timothy, 
after mentioning Timothy’s mother and education, &c. fays, ** Hunc 
ergo jam creatum epifcopum, inftruit per epiftolam quomodo deberct 
ecclefiam ordinare.” The fame Commentator in the preface to 
his Commentary on the Epiftle to Titus, has thefe words— 
** Titum apottolus confecravit epifcopum, et ideo commonet eum ut {it 
folicitus in ecclefialtica ordinatione, &c.”” Did our author believe 
that fuch parts of Hilary’s writings as appeared to him to countenance 
the independent fcheme of church government, were written before 
the year 354, and thofe which teach the doétrine of High-church” 
not ull upwards of two hundred years afterwards ? Or had the con- 
troverfial fpirit gotten poffeflion of him here, and made him conceal 
thofe p.fiages from his youthful audience, that, whatever fhould be- 
come of truth, he might be fecure of vidory ? But Hilary is not the 
only author, who, for within the compats of 500 years after the death 
of Timothy and Titus, affures us that thofe men were bifhops, 
though known in their own times by a different name. Thus, 
Theodoret (in 1 Tim, cap. 3.) fays— 

* Tous ds uy eaAovpsvous emicxotous AmogioAous wropaloy rou de Keorov meoborlosg 
TO pty TH arog lo. ng Cpe TOES aarrQus aTrog lbAn¢ MxTeAsoroy’ THY Os Tg UWI MOWNS 
MEH Cay TOG WAAL KAA: YL 49046 amceloarcss embtoay byte Dirsroanciaw arse loro 2 
EwrQgodiros av (jute Kerlav 6 Tiros, xas Acsaver & Tspodeos amorloA.’’. ie € 
** Thole now called bithops were anciently called apoftles ; but in procefs of 
time the fame of apoftle was left to them who were truly apoftles’® (viz. the 
twelve and St. Paul) ‘* and the name of Bifhop was reftrained to thofe who 
were antiently called apoftles. ‘Thus Epaphroditus was the apoftle of the 
Philippians, ‘Titus of the Cretans, and ‘Timothy of the Afiatics.’’ 
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This change of the denomination of the higheft order of ecclefi- 
aftics from apoftle to bifhop was made about the beginning of the fecond 
century, foon after the death of St. John; but it was not ftrictly ob- 
ferved for feveral centuries by thofe writers who had occafion to men- 
tion the firff bifhops of particular churches. Thus Clemens, bifhop of 
Rome, who was a difciple of the apoitles, is by Clemens of Alex- 
andria called * Arogiodos Kavuyys, and Ignatius bithcp of Antioch, 
another difciple of the Apofties, is by Chryfotom+ ftyled Amaaionos 
lu evicvomos. Had Dr. Campbe!i mentioned this change of title and 
iven the hiftory of it, he might have omitted his remarks upon the 
identity of the offices of bifhop and prefbyter in the New A enticed 
forexcept Dr. Hammond, whofe criticifms however are countenanced 
by freneus, we hardly know any Churchman of name, who docs not 
readily adinit that, till after the complction of the canon, the names 
hifh:p and presbyter were indifferently given to the fecond order of the 
Chriftian priefthood, the names ameiodss and ayy:hes being then ap- 
propriated to the firft, and afterwards laid afide from ref{pect to St, 
Paul and the twelve. 

The title of anzels given to the prefidents of the feven churches of 
Afiaf feems indeed to ftagger our duthor. He does not think that the 
word wyysass, in the fingular number, can denote a confiftory of elders 
known in modern language by the denomination of a pretbytery; but 
to infer, from this unufual application of a name ** in one fingle, 
nmyfterious, and prophetical book,” that the Afian churches 'were un- 
der the government of diocefan bifhops, would be contrary, he fays, 
to every jul rule of interpretation. : 


~* 


i=) 


« Fo me,’’ continues he, “an intermediate opinion, which has been 
aiopted by fome critics, appears much mor¢ pradable than either. My /entis 
ment therefore is, that, asin their confiitories and congregations, it would be 
necedary, for the fake of order, that one fhould pretide, both in he o ces 
of religion, and in their confulrations for the common good, it is their pree 
fident or chairman that is here addreffed under the name of angel, He was in 
the prefbytery, as the Speaker ia the Houfe of Commons, who is net of a 
fuperior order to the other members of the Houle, but is a commoner amonj 
commoners, and is only, in confequence of that {tation, accounted the fit 
among thofe-of his own rank.’? In aword, the afgels of the feven churches 
were the moderators of feven congregational prefbyteries | 


When our author refolved to adopt this notion from the Puritans of 
the feventeenth century, we wonder that his own good fenfe did not 
revolt from the hard treatment with which the angels.of the churches 
of Pergamos and Thyatira were threatened. | Thoie men are defcribed 
bv “him that liveth and was dead,” as eminent for their “ good works, 
charity, fervice, ftedfaftnefs in faith, and patience;” yet they arg 
both feverely blamed, and the former threatened, for iuffering in their 
re(pective churches falfe teachers, whom, if they were nothing more 





* Strom. Lib. 4. + Excom. St, Ignat. t Rev. chapters t, 2, 3. 
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than moderators, they could not remove. Would not it have been 
very unjuft to cenfure Dr. Campbell, when moderator of the Pref- 
bytery or Synod of Aberdeen, for not removing from their charges 
fuch of the minifters as had taught the peculiar doctrines of Arminius 
when they ought to have seuake thofe of Calvin? Or, if we could 
fuppofe (which far be it from us to do) that there are in the Houte of 
Commons -a few members who hold the principles and talk the Jan- 
guage of French Jacobins, would not our gracious Sovereign act a 
part very unworthy of himfelf, were he to threaten the Speaker with 
the lofs of his favor for not expelling thofe members from the houfe ? 
And fhall we, for the fake of a novel hypothefis, which has not the 
fhadow of fupport beyond our author’s fentiment, attribute to the King 
of Kings a {pecies of conduct unworthy of men? God forbid. 

Had Dr. Campbell taken the trouble to fearch the Old and New 
Teftaments on this occafion, and to compare feripture with fcripture, 
he would very foon have found that ‘*the application of the name 
ayythe; to a perfon in the miniftry” or priefthood, is by no means pe- 
culiar to the myfterious book of the Apocalypfe. Thus (Malach. ii. 7.) 
the Jewith High Prieft is by the feventy called ayytrr Kugiou mavloxeateos, 
and St. Paul, in his Epiftle to the Galatians, fays, that he was received 
by them as “ an angel of God.” Now, as the Jewith High-priett, 
compared with the other priefts and Levites, was certainly much 
more than a mere chairman, and as no man will pretend that in the 
churches of Galatia St. Paul was only -** the frff among thofe of his 
own rank,” is it not natural to infer that the ange/s of the feven 
churches were likewife fomething more than mere chairmen or mode- 
rators, efpecially as the charges given to them cannot be reconciled 
with equity upon the hypothefis advanced by Dr. Campbell ? If in- 
deed they were vefted with the authority which the Apoftie gave to 
‘Titus and ‘Timothy over the churches of Crete and Ephefus; if they 
had each a right to take cognizance of heretical doctrine, to admonifh 
the heretic, and, in cafe of pertinacity, to reject him from the com- 
munion of the church *; if they om/y had authority to ordain presby- 
ters and deacons in the feveral cities of Afia, if they were enjoined 
not to admit any man to the order of deacons, till after competent 
trial, nor to ordain an elder or prefbyter till after he had acquitted 
himfelf well in the deaconthip: if they were authorized to receive 
accufations againft prefbyters, and to rebuke them before all when 
found guilty ¢; if fuch were the powers of the Afiatic angels of the 
churches, and fuch their duty refulting from thofe powers, then in- 
deed, but not otherwife, were the orthodox and virtuous angels of the 
churches of Pergamos and Thyatira properly reproved for fuffering to 
be taught, under their jurifdiction, the do¢trines of the Nicoleitans, 
of Balaam and of Jezebel. 





* Titus iii. to. 
~t-Titur i, 5. 1 Tim, iil, paflim. ve. 19, 20. 
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Thus have we, in company with Dr. Campbell, inquired into the 
import of thofe paflages of Scripture, which, he acknowledges, treat 
of the orizinal conftitution of the church ; but they are fo far from 
appearing to us, as they appeared to him, to treat only incidently of 
this fubject, that there is hardly an article of Chriftian faith, which 
St. Paul feems to have ftated more explicitly. From the Epuiftles of 
that Apoftle compared with the writings of St. Luke and St. John, 
we learn that the number of the apftles was not reftiained to twelve ; 
that ic was not effential to the apoftlefhip that thofe cloathed with that 
character fhould have derived their miffion immediately from Chritt ; 
that there were mang apoftles ordained by the miniftry of men; that 
the twelve and Sr, Paul retained in their own hands the government of 
thofe churches which they had founded, even after they had ordained 
elders in each, till they found fome perfon fit to be entrufted with that 
government whom they immediately raifed to the order of apoftles ; 
and that all this was done in conformity with our Saviour’s original 
com niffi»n to convert and baptize the nations, in which he promifed 
to be with the apoftolical order always, even unto the end of the 
world. We have found alfo that St. James, one of the twelve, was’ 
actually apoftle or bifhop of Jerufalem ; that the feven angels were 
bifhops of the feven Afiatic churches ; and that, fo far from “its not 
being St. Paul’s intention to convey to us a plan of the focieties 
which he had furmed,” he defcribes, in his epiftles to Timothy and 
‘Titus, the duties of diocefan, if not metropolitical, bifhops, in terms 
fo appropriate, that he could not employ better, were he to return to 
the earth and admonifh the archbifhops of Canterbury and York, 

Dr. Campbell, however, interprets all thefe fcriptures diffetently g 
and who fhall decide between him and us? Certainly the earlieft 
Fathers of the church; for they are the umpire named by himfelf, and 
an umpire to which no man can obje&t. Speaking* of thofe men as 
interpreters of {cripture he fays— 

** In what depends purely on reafon and argument, we ought to treat them 
with the fame impartiality we do the moderns, carefully weighing what is 
faid, not who fays it. In what depends on tefiimony, they are in every cafe 
wherein no particular paffion can be fufpected to have fwayed them to be pre- 
ferred before modern interpreters ot annotators. 1 fay not this to infinuate 
that we can rely more on their integrity, but to fignify that with them many 
points were a fubject of tefimony, whichy with modetn ctiticss are matter 
merely of conje@ure, or at moft of abftrufe and critical difeuffion, And 
every body muft be fenfible that the dire¢t teftimony of a plain man; in a 
thattet which comes within the fphere of his knowledge, is more to be re» 
garded, than the fubtile conjectures of an able fcholar, who does tiot fpeak 
trom knowledge, but gives the conclufions he has dftawn from his owfi pre- 
carious reafonings, or trom thofe of others.” 


‘Thhat the government, whether civil or ecclefiaftical, under which 
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aman lives, is a matter which comes within the fphere of his know- 
ledge, will not furely be concroverted ; and it feem-s utterly impol- 
ficle to fufpect all the writers of the fecond and third centuries to have 
been {wayed by a particular paffion to give a falfe account of the 
overnment of the church, more e{pecially in works, where the fub- 
et is introduced only incidently. St. Clement, whois mentioned 
by St. Paul as one whofe name was in the book of life, exprefsly 
enumerates three orders of ecclefiaftical officers, whom he calls* rhe 
High-priefis, the Priefls, and the Levites. St. Ignatius, who had been 
forty years bifhup of Antioch, gives fuch ample teftimony for the 
epiicopal government of the primitive church, that, in direct oppo- 
fition to the molt complete evidence that has ever been ftated for the 
authenticity of any ancient writings ¢ (the facred {criptures perhaps 
excepted) Dr, Campbell is forced to fuppofe his epittles interpolated, 
Juftin Martyr, Hegefippus, Dionyfius bifhop of Corinth, lrenzus, 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, who all flourifhed in the and century, bear 
witnels to the fame conftitution of the church. And, in the third 
ceatury, they are followed by Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Diony- 
fius of Alexandria, Cornelius and Stephen, both hifhops of Rome, 
the prefbyters of Rome during the vacancy of that See; Pontius a 
Carthaginian deacon, with numberlefs other writers, who all repre- 
fen the government of the church as epifcepal in. the proper fenfe of 
the word; whilft many of them affirm, what no man or that age de- 
ni¢d, that the epifcopal government was of apoftolical .inftitution. 
To this weight, of evidence may be added the canons called apoftolical, 
in which the refpective powers and duties of bifhops, prefbyters, and 
deacons are defined with the utmoft accuracy, and which, though 
Certainly not dictated by the apoftles nor written by St, Clement, have 
yet been proved, by many learned ment, to have been the code of 
difcipline for the eaftern church before the end of the third century. 
“To this cloud of witrefles, for as wetnefés only we employ the 
fathers, what has our author to oppofe? Why, he finds in the 
épiftle Of St. Clement to the Corinthians the following pailage ; 
*< the Apoftles having preached the Gofpel in countries and towns, 
conflituted the firft fruits of their minftry, whom they approved by 
the {pirit, bithops and deacons. over thoie who fhould believe ,” and 
taking difhop and Prefbyter to be two names indifferently given to the 
fame..church officer, which certainly was the cale when that epiitle 
was written, § he gravely infers that there was then no other order 


- _— 





*af Epift. chap. go. 
 Pearfon's Vindic. Len. 
t Bithop Beveridge, Mr. Johnfon, and Cotelerius, &c. &c. 
§“Dr._ Camptell thews into be highly probahie that St. Clement’s firft 
pu (for there are two aicribed to him) was written before the deftruction 
erufalem. 
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than thofe of bifhop and deacon eftablifhed in the Church of God. 
But our ingenious lecturer here treats St. Clement as he had formerly 
treated Hilary ; ; and, by feparating a fingle fentence from the context, 
makes him talk a language dire€tly contrary to his meaning. St. 
Clement’s epiftle appears, beyond diipute, to have been a reply to an 
epiltle fent from the Church of Corinth to the Church of Rome. 
The object of it is to reprehend the licentioufnefs of the Corinthians, 
which it feems {till continued at the celebration of the Lord’s fupper, 
and to reprels their intolence to th. clergy. -After exhorting them 
therefore to— 

« Perform their offerings and fervice to God, not rafhly and diforderly, 
but at certain determinate times ; and to have a proper regaid for the perfons 
that minifler tothem,’’ he adds, “ for the chief brief has his proper fervice ; 
and to the prefs their proper place 1s appointed ; ; and to the Lewes appertain 
their proper miniftry ; and the /aymax is confined within the bounds of what 
is commended to laymen.”’ 


He then fhews that a ftri& regard to tinies, and place, and minifters 
was enjoined under the Mofaic difpenfation ; and, returning to his 
ne proceeds thus ; ** the Apoftles have preached to us from our 
Lord Jefus Chritt : Jefus Chrift from God. Chriit, therefore, was 
fent by Ged, the Ap ites by Chiiit; and they preaching through 
countries and towns,”’ &c. as quoted by Dr. Campbell. Is this an 
argument for the power of the people in the miffion of minifters, or 

for the apoftolical inftitution of a congregational prefbytery.? No 
furely ; but the author finds another argument for his purpofe in the 
fitth chapter of the epiftle of Polycarp in which that holy man exhorts 
the Philippians to be fubject to their prefbyters and deacons as to God 
and to Chrift, without uttering a fyllable of the bifhop. But did it 
not occur to he learned Principal, that the epifcepal chair at Philippi 

might then be vacant, efpecialiy as the epiftle of Polycarp was not 
ebtruded upon them, but writtcn at the requeft of thole td whom it 
is addrefied ? Many fuch letters were written by Cyprian to the 
prefbyters of Rome during the vacancy of that See; but would any 
man in his fenfes infer from fuch a circumftanee, that there was no 

proper epifcopacy in the church during the age of St. Cyprian? But, 
is it not very extraordinary tnat Polycarp, himfelf a bifhop, never 
{peaks of an order fuperior to that of Prefbyters through the whole 
epiftle? Perhaps we fbould have thought this circumttance fomewhat 

extraordinary, had not he fent together with his own, all the epifties 
of Ignatius, copies of which it appears the Phil ippians had afked from 
him. Now lenatius infifls fo much on the office and the duties of a 
bifhop as diftinguithed trom thofe of the Pre ‘{byters, that Dr. Camp- 
be!l would have been the firit man to exclaim ayaintt ** the naufeous 
fepetition,” had the venerable bifhop of Smyrna faid one word on the 
fubjeét in a fhore letter, which feems to have been intended for nothing 
more than an introduction to the epiftles of the martyred bifhop of 
Antivch, At any rate, would it mot be avery abfurd way of ba- 
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Jancing evidence to oppofe the bare /ilence of one man to the po/itive 
and direé? teftimony of twenty. 

But according to our author Polycarp is not the only writer, who is 
filent on the fubject. Having quoted a patlage from Clement of 
Alexandria, in which the diftin@lion between the offic.s of prefbyter 
and deacon is ftrengly marked, and no mention made of the bifhop, 
he adds—* Is it not plain from thefe words that Clement confidered 
the diftingtion between bifhop «nd prefbyter as, even in his days, com- 
paratively not werth his notice?” No Sir! This is not plain, be- 
caule in another place of the very work which you have quoted, 
Clement, after obterving that the faithful prefoyter though not 
honoured with the firft feat on earth, will yet fit on one of the four 
and twenty thrones which St. John faw occupied by the four and 
twenty elders, proceeds to compare the hierarchy in the church to the 
hierarchy in heaven. 

Forsxys as laud. wx a thy tex nosey TCOMOW Xl, ETITKOT WY, meron v ecw, Sbxnorwy, 
ond aid nahn, Chee: ayy Anns dcén:, MaMtivns THs OL VO phi ag TOY KAN Thy HY AVA fat rE 
Pow a ye Pas TU ual Dy Ae a2mooToAwy tv TE SIaCES Omasoourns K2T4 TO fvay~ 
yids.» B.Graxozay * 

And that Clement confidered the diftinétion between bifhop and 
pre{byter as well worth hts notice is evident beyord controverty 
from what he fays in his pedagogue of thefe orders, In the 12th chap. 
of the qth book of that work, after ftating the general duties of all 
Chrittans as laid down in facred Scripture, he adds ; Mugias de éout 
tw Onx2s, as weocuma mdse a datenvert, ryyeygaQalas cass B.CAus Tass ayeais® 

eiipasy rer7evlegosa ide, emexowess* as ory Ohaemevr1Ss 

Whence it appears, as Archbifhop Potter, in a note on this place, 
obferves, not only that Clement confidered the diftinétion between 
the bifhop and prefbyters as in his days very confiderable, but that 
he thought the refpective duties of thefe orders diftinclly {tated in the 
book of God, 

Here then we biing the matter to an ifflue. Dr. Campbell has read 
and ftudied thofe pats of the New Teftament which treat of the 
conftitution of the apoftolical church. We have read, and with as 
much impartiality ftudied, the fame parts of the fame facred volume. 
To him they appear to teach incidently that the conftitution of that 
church was congregational and prefbyterial. To us they appear to 
teach directly and intentionally that a proper epifcopacy was the govern- 
ment eftablifhed over the church by the Apoftles. ‘To decide the 
difference between us we have fummoned the witnefles to whom he 
himéelf appeals, and have found them unanimous and direét in their 
evidence forus, with the fingle exception of Polycarp, who could not, 
without impertinence, have fpoken on the fubje&t. Is it credible? 
Js it poffible, that twenty or thirty writers, difperfed through all the 
corners of the Roman Empire, could have agreed to bear falfe wit- 
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nefs refpecting a matter of fact fo very notorious that every Chriftian 
and almoft every Heathen had it in his power to detect the falfehood ? 
Let it be remembered too that the sera of this confederacy in wick- 
ednefs, if fuch it ihould be thought, was comprehended within the 
firft three centuries, when ambition could not prompt one part ef the 
clergy to lord it over the others; when the office of a bifhop was 
without worldly honour, and without legal revenue; when it was, 
indeed, the pott of danger, the forlorn hope, where he who had the 
misfortune to be placed (we fpeak with refpect to this world) was 
almoft certain, at the commencement of each perfecution, to fall the 
firft martyr in his church. ‘lo us this reaf ning appears fo concl .five 
that we cannot help confidering the man, who has duly attended to it 
without feeling its force, as under fom? invincible prejudice which 
would make him reject the doétrine of the apoftolical inttitution of 
epifcopacy, were the evidence of its truth to amount to demonttration, 
Dr. Campbell, indeed, if thefe lectures be genuine, has, in effet, de- 
clared, that he was under fuch a prejudice. He rejects the tefti- 
mony of Ignatius and concludes his epittles to have been interpolated, 
becaufe the diftinction between the bifhop and his Prefbyters is in them 
fo frequently and officioufly obtruded on the reader, whilft he infers 
from an expreilion of Pius Ll, of Rome, in which the dittinction is not 
fo firongly marked, that the bifhop was, a little before the middle of the 
fecond century, nothing more than the moderator of a congre- ational 
prefbytery. ‘Thus, had all the fathers of the church written in the 
manner of Ignatius, our author would have concluded the writings of 
them all interpolated ; and had they all like Pius * exhorted’ ** the pref- 
byters and deacons to reverence the bifhop as the miniiter of Chrift,’”* - 
he would have contended that by the bifhop they meant a congre- 
gational moderator!! In other words, he had determined to reject 
epifcopacy, whatever might be the evidence of its apoftolical infti- 
tution. 


[ To be concluded in our next.) 





Letters on India, Political, Commercial, and Military, relative to fub- 
jeéls important to the Britith Intere/ls in the Eaft. ae to @ 
Proprietor of ef tt Stock. By Lieutenant Colonel Taylor of 
the Bombay Eftabihment. gto. Pp. 302. 11. 5s. Carpenter 
and Co, London. 1800. 


’ | ‘HAT the fubjeéts difcuffed. in thefe letters are of real importance 
to the interefts of the Britifh Empire in the Eaft wiil be fuf- 


—-: 


* Pius has an expreffion as ftrong as any ufed bv Ignatius, which Dr. 
Campbell confiders as unintelligible. Againft the Doctor we might have 
made ufe of it; but we fcorn to quote in our own caufe from epittles, which 
the moft judicious critics, both Ronith and reformed, have proved to be 
fpurioas, ahd the production of a much later age, 
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ficiently obvious from a perutal of the table of Contents which, but 
for its length, we fhould here fubjoin. 

Moft of thefe fubjects are treated with confiderable ability and 
with that, which is greatly preterable to talents, an intimate now- 
Jedye of the facts which are broushe under diiiifion, The author 
reatons molt juftly and forcibly on the —— confequence, to this 
country, of expelling the French from Eg and of acquiring, by 
means of a friendly accommodation with i Torks, fuch an oar 


bi:fhment there as would {ccure a /afe and ealy communication with 
our territorigs inthe Eaitt. 


*¢ ‘The importance. of Egypt, as a colony in the hards of the Fren Ms 
could any doubt remain of that circumétance being » NEXT tO their own pe 
litical independence, the chief object ot their portui it, would be clearly ex- 
hibited by the corre! pondence recently intercepted between the French “ariby 
in Egypt, and the late directcry of France. ‘The confolidation of the mag 
Nificent eftabliiment of Egypc is an object of ambition, after which the 
French republic, no doubt, ardenilyv alpire, To effect this, they would 
facrifice honour, principle, good faith, and public as Well as priv ate juitice. 
It muft appear evident to the moft indiiferent oblerver, that the. French wall 
never lofe fight of the re-eflablifiment of their +8 in the Levant, on 
which the fouthern provinces of France folely depgnd. The pofletlion of 
Egypt would grant to that country more than a commend of ihe Levar 
trade ; > asa direct communication with 1: diz, by the Red Sea ’ would be the 
natural and inevitable confequence of fach poifedion. 

‘© The French have difcovered that no good purpofe can be cbtained by 
continuing the war. But then, fays the Machivellian cafuitis of that 
country, *€ Peace would only be the pretext to poftpone our claims toa hap- 
pier period. Tn the mean time let us retain Kgypt as long as it ts practicable, 
and employ every meafure to effect this defirable obje@ until the period of 
a general pacification, P ropofe terms to,the Porte; talk of refioring Egypt, 
or rather of keeping it in truft for the Grand Seignior, But then, remem- 
ber totake time, and avoid the vacuation of the country ; procratiinate, by 
every ineans that hypocrify and chicane can deyife, as much 2s poflible : pro- 


ceed in the negotiation by flow degrees ; and after every fcheme otf fophiftry 
has failed, a convention between the 


grand. vizir, and the commander in 
chief of the French army in Egypt, is no treaty ; it mutt be ratified in Paris, 
and, if fuitable to exitting circumftanccs, dilavowed and annulled. The 
very Opening a negotiation would lead to a {ifpention of heftilities, and, be- 
fides, the advantage of gaining time and retaining pofleflion of Egypt ull a 
general peace."’ 

** Egypcis a fituation from whence the poficflors of it can menace or 
threaten that fecurity which it is fo much for the intereft of this country that 
our Indian pofleflions foul enjoy. 

“© Te is not fit that a grea: commercial people fhould be deceived by falfe 
appearances, or view their fituation through a wreng medium. Let it not be 
fuppofed, that the command ot the navigation of the Red Sea, and pefleflion 
of the Straits of Babelmandel, infures tous complete fa! fety, or that our 
Indian fettlements are not to be approached, and our trade diverted from the 
prefent channel, bythe way ot Egypt, at fome period or other. At all 


events 
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events, this is not impoilible. The want of the cooperation of Tippoo, 
e fince the deitruction of his empire, has very greatly damped the expe tations 
d of we Fre nch ; and it may be q ieitioned, notwithitanding the report that 
the recall. of Bona parte originated with Sieyes, how tar the fall of that 
prince accelerated the departure of that general from Eg) ‘pt, fince he could 


. have known it before he le! c that country? The French government cannot 
7 at prefent indulge a th ough it of being able to penetrate to India by the Red 
y Sea, or, in the “fnallelt decree, to difturb our tranquillity at the prefen? mo- 
: ment in that quarter. But the rulers of France look to efablith a permancne 
Q colony in Epypt; and itis forthe legiflatere of this country to appreciate the 
confequence of fuch an eftablifhment. The confequences, in the frit place, 
> re: gard our trade; and, in the fecond, the very exiitence of our serritorial 
5 potleflions. It mult be evident to every perfon who underitands the relative 
“ fituation of Egypt, its natural connection with India, and the favourable 
y avenues of communication which, at pirticular feafons, are open te and from 
. that country, by every de! ‘Cription of fea convey anc e, that Egypt as acolory 
. in the hands of the French, or in the bands of any power hottile to the come 
{ mercial interefts cf this country, would, in the courfe of a very few years, be 
, the means of exciting great commotions in India. The pofieflors of it are fo 
l ready, in point of iituaiion, and fo well difpofed to promote the views and 
’ disaffection of the native princes, who are ‘ret! efs and ambitious, that the 
f wort confequences might be reafonably expected 1, and the fecurity of the 
‘ ritith empire in Todia be greatly endange red. ‘The trade, in the mean time, 
; , wi eid he dt awn by degrees to the Levant, by its ancient channel; and the 
facilities which the French, from their ingenaity, would give to this very 
valuable branch of commerce, mutt very confiderably intertere with the in- 
tereft of the Company, and lay the foundation for a new order 6f things in re. 
| gard to India, which, in the end, would prove highly prejudicial, if not 


, deftructive, to Briticth commerce in that quarter.” 


In thefe obfervations there is certainly much force; and the ga- 
vernment of this countiy appear to be convinced cf their truth, by 
the effective meafures whi ch they have lately adopted for difpofleding 

_ the French of Egypt. 

In the teath letter the author explains the beft means of eftablifhing 
a dire? communication by land with India, and fhews the advan- 
tages which are to be derived from fuch an eftablifhment. He pre- 
fers the route through the Red Seca to Suez, to that through the 
Perfi in Gulf to Builorah, as being both Shorter and fater; ‘except 

at particular times of the year w hen the latter is preferable, 


“The route by Suez, fituated on the extremity of the Red Sea, within 
feventy miles of the Nile, as I have already obferved, is certainly to be pre- 
ferred to any other. Delays are in feparable from any plan of conveying in- 
telligence by the way of Bufforah, and three months and a half is the. leaft 
— that can be allowed, oo the beft arranged plan, for fending difpatches 

y that channel, The records of the Company will . lablifh this fact, and 
will fhow how few Satpetcties have been received either at the India Seale, or 
at any of their Prefidencies abroad, by the Great Defert. within that time. 


“© By the way of Suez the journey by land is greatly fhortened, while the 
voyage 
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voyage by fea is not much prolonged ; and it is particularly obfervable, that 
the courfe of winds and currents is excemely favourable for the navigation 
by this route, many months in the year; whilf that by the Perfian Gulf is 
protracted by many adverle circumtt: ines. Befides, we know that vetlils 
failing from the coait of Malabar tor Arabia and Perfia, during the fouth.wct 
monfoon, are under the neceflity of running from three to feven degrees to the 
fouthward of the line, where the fouth-eait winds carry them obliquely to the 
weftward, tll they meet the fouth.weft winds near the African fhore, to con- 
vey them to the northward. During this feafon, by pre.crring the Red Sea 
to the Gulf of Perfia, the whole diftunce from Cape Guardatoi to Cupe Rofel. 
gate, which includes ten degices of latitude, is evidentiy faved, 


* During December, January, Febroary, and part of March, the paf- 
fage trom the coalt of Malabar to Suez can be pertorimed in lefs time than is 
required for a paffage co Butforah in the moft tavouruble months, 


« Inthe months of June, July, and A guft, the Perfi: in Gulf has an ad. 
vantage over the Red Sea, in navigating to the northward ; but when it is 
confidéred that the pafluge to Buflurah, even during this interval, requires 
from fitty days to two months, the delay defeats the advantage. At all 
other feafons of the year, the paflage trom the coaft of Malabar is nearly 
equal in point of time both to Suez and to Beflorah. 


It being admitted that both voyages may be acromplithed i in the fame 
fpace of time, the ad\antages of that by Suez becomes evident; for dif. 
patches received at this port are nearly nine hundred miles nearer home than 
thofe received at Bufforuh, 


«« With regard to the conveyance of the difpatches, fubfequent to their ar- 
rival at Suez or Buiforah, much depends on the fealon of the year, and the 
prevailing winds in the Medicerranean. 


“ Of foravarding Di/patches from Great Britain to India, 


«« Firft, by Suez, during the moft favourable feafon of the year, 


Distance. 


Days. | Hours. By Land, [By Sea, 
Br. Miles./Mz. Mileg 








From London to Meffina, by Hamburg, 
Nuremberg, Trent, Florence, Rome, 16 ° 1381 300 
aml Naples ..eeeee eee eeees 
Meflina to Alexandria... ccc eens 10 ° — 825 
Alexatidria to Rofettra .. 2.22200 eee | 0 8 33 — 
Rolerts £0 Cates. 6 vei cvcccvcscce 2 re) o— 100 
Cairo to Sucz ....0e cocsccccecce 12 70 _- 
Suez to the coaft of )iilabar ....... {| 20 ° _ 2920 








| — oy 





Total number of days to Bombay... | 49 20 | 1484 | 4145 
Total ee 6629 
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“¢ By Bufforah, during the moft favourable feafon. 


Landon to Venice oe scceceescce | 
Veniceto Conitantinople by Brindifi, on \ 

the coait ot N ples, and Batrinto | | 
Conitaatinopie to Aleppo... ee ee. 


Aleppo to Bufforah 2... eee ee eee 
Bufforah to Bombay... 2.2. ee eee 


Total number of daysto Bombay .. 





Shorter by Suez. 2... 00% 





Days. | Hours. 


| 
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DisTANCEe 


By Land.' By Sea. 
Br. Miles.'Ma.Miles 














«© By Metlina to Bufforah. 


Tordon to Meffina.. . 
Mefina to Latakea 
Scandaroon, or Latakea, to Aleppo . . 


Builorah to Bombay... ..-... 

















| 
Aleppo to Bufforah . 2... 2 0 oe | 
| 


Total number of days to Bombay 
. | 











Shorter by Suez... 2... | 


«¢ By Vienna and Conftantinople to Bufforah. 





London to Vienna, by Hamburg . . 
Vienna to Conftantinople ...- +4 | 
Conftantinople to Bufforah, by Natolia \ 

and the Great Defert....... /' 
Bufforah to Bombay . 2.24 ee ee | 





Total number of days to Bufforah 


Days. 
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74 


Hours. | 
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iI ro) g86 —_— 

20 ° goo —— 

14 oO 600 a 

16 re) 797 

18 o — 1600 

79 ea 3283 | 1600 
— Potal 48 33 
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16 |} Oo 1381 

16 | Oo — 1080 

2 re) go 

16 fe) 797 

18 fe) -_— 1600 

66 o | 2268 | 2680 

16 | 4 | Total 4948 
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By Sea. 
Ma. Miles 


300 








1600 
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1900 





| 
Shorter by Suez... 2... | 


favourable months,” 


— ae 
24 | 4 ilotal 4103 

‘¢ The difpatches having reached Suez, the paflage from thence to the 
coaft of Malabar, in the fummer months, would be extremely fpeedy ; 
during thefe months ftrong northerly winds prevail in the Red Sea, and early 
in May the fouth.weft monfoon begins in the Indian ocean, 
the voyage from Suez to the Malabar coaft might be performed in nearly the 
fame time as a paflage from Bulforsh to che Malabar coaft during the moft 
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Bombay to Suez “ 
Suez to Catro - . 
-Down the Nile co Rofetta - 
Rofetta to Alexandria, by land - 
Alexandria to Mefiina 
Mefiina to London - 


Total number of Daysto London - 


- Bombay to Bufforah - ; 
Bufforah to Aleppo 
Aleppo to Conttantinople e 
Conftantinople to Venice 
Venice to London 


Total numer of days to London 


Shorter by Suez - - 


woh the tnt ep ence ra IT, Ta 
a 


Bombay to Bufforzh ‘ 


Aleppo to Scandaroon, or Latakea ~ 
Scandaroon, or Lurakta, to Meiiina - 
Meilinato London - - ; . 


Total number of days to London - 


Shorter by Sucz ° ° 


Bombay to Bufforah 


Buflorah to Conttantinople “ . 
Conttantinople to Vienna - - 
Vienna to Lendon : ‘ . 









Total - - 
«© Making a. difference of 28 days 16 hours 


Sucz. 
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‘© The Route by Vienn 


Days. 


6 Of forwarding Di/patches from Great Britaixe 


‘© By Suez, in the favourable feafon. 





“* By Bufforah, in the favourable feafon. 


‘© Route by Meffina. 










Days. Hours. 
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© On a general rev tew of this fubjeét, the only comparative advantage in 
favour of the voyage, cither to or from Buffora hy i in preference to that to or 
from Suez, is on the paffuge from Bufforah to the coaft of Malabar, during 
the months of December, January, February, and March: the feafon when 
our Baft-India thips leave England, and make the quickelt voyages. It 

may be alleged that the winds in the Perfian Gulf are frequently variable, 
with frefh breezes from’ the land, by which veffels are able, with perfeve- 
rance, to ‘make their patfiges at all feafons: whereas, in the Red Sea, the 
wind, at certain feafons, is ftationary, and blows fo trong as to defy all at- 
tempts to get to windward. But we know for certain, that there are land 
and variable winds in the Red Sea’ as well as in the Perfian Gulf. Small 
veflels, acquainted with the coaft, Keeping in fhore, and taking the advan- 
tage of thefe winds, and alfo of the c aims, when provided with able rowers, 
mi ht, undon>tedly, effeét a great’ deal, and exactly afcertain what progrefs 


might at all feafons be reafon: ibly expeéted” 


The refletions, in the 11th and 12th letters, on the interefting fub- 
ject of a Free Trade to India’ are highly judicious, and are certainly 
entitled to the moft ferious confideration of the Eat india Company. 
But they are too long for infertion here, and are not fufceptible of 
abridgment. 

The fituation and refources of the native powers of India, import- 
ant as they are, are but littie underftood in this country. Of the 
Mahrattas, the moft formidable of all our neighbours in the Lait, 


we have the following account. ’ 


“ The Mahrattas were but litre voiced as a milttary peogle till the day 
of Shavajet, of the race of the Odipoor Rajahs. In the year 1664 this leader 
facked the tamous city of Surat, and eftabtifhe, d himfelfat Poonah, as the ca- 
pital of his empire. He repeatedly attacked and roated the imperial army of 
Aurungzebe. The inauguration of thi great man, who was to become the 
father of a race of kings, and the founder of a great empire, took place in 
the year 1674 at Rajagur, * where he formerly affumed the: title of 
Rajah. 

** It is not to our prefent purpofe to enterinto a minute detail of the ufur- 
pations and revolutions which have taken place fince that period. It is 
merely my intention to fhow the extent and population of the Mahratta 
country, its refources, and militury ftrength. 

“© The whole of the dominion, thus newly eflablifhed} is of vaft extent, 
*flretching near 1200 miles along the frontiers of the late Tippoo, and the 
‘ Nizam, ina north-eaft direétion, from Goa, on the Malabar coaft, to Ba- 
‘lafore in Oriffa, adjoining to Bengal ; and’ from thence north-wefterly 
* 1000 miles more, touching the coirfines ‘of the Britthh ‘and allied ftates, ‘or 
‘ the borders of the Ganges and Jamnah, to the territory of the Sieks at Pane 
‘ niput, rendered famous in 1761 1 for th é latt memorable defeat futtained by the 

*Mahrattas in their ambitious contett for empire wirh the united declining 

‘power of the Mohomedans. From this place, in‘a foutherly courfe, with a 

* great encroachment on the old eaftera boundary of the Rajepoot country of 
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«the Ajmere, it runs about 260 miles to the little Hindoo principality of 
‘ Kotta, and thence fouth-wetterly 540 miles to the extreme point of the 
* Soubah of Guzarat, at Duarka, including the whole of that fertile province ; 
“from whence, along the fea-coafts of Cambay and Malabar, to Goa, the 
€ diflance may be reckoned 800 miles. Thus the overgrown empire of the 
« Mahrattas may be faid to extend eaft 19 degrees of longitude, near the 
© parallel of 22 degrees north latitude, from the mouths of the Indas to 
* thofe of the Ganges, and abort 13 degrees of latitude north, from the Kitt. 
* nah to Panniput ; comprehending at leaft an area of 400,000 {quare geo. 
‘ graphic miles, being confiderably more chan a third pert of Hindooltan, 
¢ including the Decan, and equal, perhaps, in dimentions, to all the Bricith 
* and allied ftates in India, with thofe of Golconda and Myfore taken to. 
* gether.’ 

at The revenue arifing from this great extent of territory is not fo great as 
might reafonably be expected ; it is computed, on the beft calculations, to 
amount to fixteen crores of rupees, or fixteen millions fterling. The efti- 
mated force is 210,000 hor&, and 64,000 foot. The computation is as 
follows ; 








Crores, Lacs. Caval, Inf. Total, 

Paihhwa - = -+ © © 4 — 40,000 20,000 60,c00 
Dowlut Row Scindia - 6 — 60,000 30,000 90,000 
Bouncela - - - = = 3 §0 50,000 10,000. 60,000 
EE a ee ee | 30,000 4,000 341000 
Guyacquat - - - - t — 30,000 30,000 
Total 16 Crores. 210,000 64,000 274,009 


«* The cavalry confilts of four claffes : | 

iit, ** The Katley Pagah, or houfchold troops, 

2dly, ** The cavalry of the Sella-daurs, 

ydly, * ‘The volunteers ; and, 

athly, The Pindarces, or Looties, 

«©The infantry are divided into regular and irregular. 

“¢ The artillery is ina wretched ftate, and, in general, under the direction 
of a principal officer, who employs as many renegado Europeans as can be 
induced into the fervice. 

“ The Kafley Pagah, or houfehold troops, are termed Baurgeers, and re. 
ceive a monthly pay of eight rupees, Their horfes ate purchafed and main. 
tained at the expente of government.” * 

‘© The Sella-daurs are an eftablifhment exttemely curious, and un!snown io 
any country whatfoever. They breed the horfes for the ufe of the Mabratra 
cavalry, and receive thirty-five rupees per month for each horfe they are able 
to furnifh. It is no uncommon thing for a Sella-daur to commence his 
career with a fingle mare, and in a few years to furnifh thirty or forty horfes 
for the ferviee of the ftate. He is under no tie or obligation to any particular 
chief, but feeks employment wherever he can find it, The Sella.daur felects 
for his aw sey a place beft fuited to his plan; the more fequeftered the better 
he is fatished, In the midft ofa fecluded jungle, he rears his horfes under the 
management of his family, while he repairs to camp with whatever number he 
can fpare, His ftock is yearly increafing ; for the brood-mares are carefully 
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kept at home for the intended purpof. By this ex raordinary attention to 
the propagation of this noble and ufeful animal, are the Mahrattas enabled to 
bring into the field thofe almoit innumerable bodies of cavalry which fweep 
the epentty, and, like a torrent, carry every thing before them. 

The volunteers are thofe individuals, each of whom brings his horfe, 
sa receives from the Circar from forty to fifty rupees per month, according 
to the value of the animal. 

‘ The Looties, or Pindarees, are the plunderers, who ferve without pay, 
and who trutt to their depredations for fubiitence. ‘This horrid fet of un- 
feeling wretches carry fire and {word wherever their malignant ftars direct 
and Lave no room for future fpoil; neither age wor fex are (is) fpared, and 
— and foe are equally obnoxious to their fary. 

The Kaffey Pagah are armed with matchlocks and cimeters, the Sella. 
di and volunteers with long fpears and crooked fabres, The Looties 
are not choice in their arms, Each provides himfelf with a weapon bett 
fuited to his views or fancy. It will here be obferved that the horfemen are 
chiefly Hindoos, becaufe it is efteemed the moft honourable fervice. 

“© The infantry are divided into the regular battalions, the Nezibs, or 
spatchiac ‘k men, and the Arab Beyracs. 

The regulars gre exercifed in the manner of the Company’s troops, and 
Peblace:iewk by European officers ; but they cannot be faid to be altogether 
uniformly clothed, neither are they very ekact in their difcipline. 

‘© The Nezibs, or matchlock men, are qq! ite irregular in their difcipline, 
and under very little controul in the tine of action: and che Arabs, although 
extremely brave, defy all fubordination, and only yield to the orders of their 
own chief; their mode of warfare is defultory, bur very troublefome toa 
regular enemy ; for they aét as riflemen, and are as’ dating as they are 
expert. 

‘© The beft infantry of the Muahrattas are neither inhabitants of the Deean, 
nor of any part of the Peninfula of India: they come from Hindoottan, and 
‘Lhey are commonly termed 
Purdaffees, which fignilies ftrangers, or people not belonging to the 
Mahrattas. The pay of a foot-foldier, or Sepey, is from fix to nine rupees 
per month. 

“© The Mahrattas divide their army into three divifions. ‘The light troops 
and rocket-men are put in advance, under the command of the holder of the 
Jerrypet, or grand tederal flag, a poit tantamount co that of commander in 

chief. This divifion is. termed the Cherryfoudge. The centre divifion, 
called: the Beechlafhkar, is a body of relerve, unincumbeted, ‘The rear 
divifion, which, the Pailiwa commands in perfon, contains the park of 
artillery, and protects the dtores and baggage of the army, denominated the 
Boonga. 

The principal object of the military achievements of the Mahrattas ‘s 
predatory collection s every aét is influenced by avaricious motives, and their 
whole fyftem depends on depredation and conqucit, Commerce by this’ means 
is neglected, but acriculture is egcouraged; for it is not till afier the Def. 
ferah, or grand fettival of the Mahrattas, by which time the lands are tilied, 
and the feed is in the ground, that the hottite tribes affemble together, when 
they determine on the plan of devaftation. They are never at a lofs to find 
pretexts for fupplying the exigencies of the ftatc, and enriching the Bramins 
ef the empire,’’ 
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So long asthe author confines himfelf to a of which he has 
acquired acompetent knowledge, he is both tte: efting and inftru 
tive ; but when he indulges himf lf in abitract de: ulations on Go. 
vernment, and the fcience of Politics, he is not always intelligible, 
He coiidemns what he calls the ** /uperfecing principle of exifiing cir- 
cumpances;” but if he had condefcenJded to inform his readers in what 
the prudence or policy of dilregarding the circumftances of the times, 
either in the conduct of individuals or of nations, confilted, the im- 
portance of the information might have compentated for the oblcurity 
of the phrafe. His notions refpecting the aggrandizement of Rufha, 
and the feeble co-operation of the Lurks, have, happily for Europe, 
cealed to be problematical. 

Inattention to grammatical accuracy is manifeft in various parts of 
the book. For inftance——“ One act of injufticé leads to many others 
which in the end enervates and corrupts (enervate and corrupt) a 
ftate,” &c. ps 13.—** The price, or infiufciency of conveyance, 
were (was) not the only evils (evil) of which they had to complain. 
(Pp. 142.) “ if the efe are the criteria by which commerce was origi- 
nally tera Qed.” A tracted by criteria | ! This is arrant nonferfe. 

On the whole this volume is replete with ufcful informat ion; and 
does credit to the author’s judgment, abilities, and principles. 





Sermons, By Hugh Blair, D. D, F.R.S. Ed, one of the Minifters 
of the High Church, and Profeflor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
in the U niverfity of Edinburgh. In five Volumes. Vol. V. To 
which is annexed, 4 /hert Account 2 of the Life and Charaéier of the 
Author. By James Finlayfon, D. D. 8vo. Pr. 516) 7s. Cavell 
and Davies, London. Creech, Edinburgh. 1801. 


wed APS there is no literary work, which the public receives 
with the fame certain predilection, as the pofthumous. perform- 
ance ot a celebrated author. When he who, for a long peridd, has 

edified us with his piety, inftruéted us with his learning, or delighted 
us with his wit, finks into tke grave ; when the malice and ¢ nvy of 
enemies or rivals have ceafed to exift with the object that excited 
them ;.it is then certainly that we are difpofed, with the moft un 

mingled fatisfaction, to conte omplate the talents of the writer, and the 
Virtues of the man. It was with impreffions of this fort of melan- 
choly -pleafure, that we took up the Vth and laft volume of the Ser- 
mons of the late Rev, and refpectable Dr. Hugh Blair; a work not 
more remarkable for its intrinfic merit, than for the uniform and con- 
tinued teftimonies it has received of the public applaufe. Tranflated 
inty almoft al! the languages of Europe, Dr. Blair has become, in 
fome fort, a denizen of every country, and a favourite argh of 
every clafs of life. In the venerable character of a teacher of Chrifti- 
an; tv, he has crofied both the Atlantic, and the Indian ocean; and 
his inftructicns have reached, from the induftrious European, and 
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luxutious Afiatic, even to the tut of the humble Negro, whém they 
have been iccn alike to cO.ntort and deli,ht, atter the lab urs of the 
day, undéc a verticle tum * 

By an Adve. t femenr, from the pen of the author, it appears, that 
the Cweniy Ditcourfes, now delivered to che public, were, fur the 
mit part, compoied feviial years agosg but, -uring the few laft 
months of his life, they were diligently corrcéted, and prepared tor 
the piefs. Of this addivowal volume, therefore, we may venture to 
promile, that che pu:chaiers of the four others which have preceded it, 
will, generally 1pesk ng, experience no talling off in point of matter, 
and no inferiority in refpeét to ftyl . Allowing tor the vers fuperior 
merit, which the 1ft and 2d volumes obvioufly poflefs over the two 
next that fuccreded them, there will be perceived, in the prefent one, 
the fame fele&tion of practical, as well as yopular top.cs, which dil- 
pr the lauter, treated with the fame clearnets of arrangement, 
and felicity of illuftration, and recommended by tne like uncommon 
purity, and precifion of language. He who expects to find, in any 
of the valum s of thefe excellent Difcourfes, the pro‘oundne(s of 
Tillotfon, the vigour of South, or the originality and imagination of 
Burrow or of Seed, certainly expects what their elegant author never 
poticfled, and, of courfe, will be difappointed. It has, however, 
been taid, and faid with juftice, ** They occupy a middle place be- 
tween the dry metaphyfical difcuffion of one clafs of preachers, and 
the loofe, inco serent declamation of another, ‘They blend, in the 
happick manner, the light of argument with the warmth of exhorta- 
tion, and exhibit captivating fpecimens of what had, before his time, 
been rarely heard in Scotland, the polifhed, well compacted, and regu- 
lar didactic oration.” See the Life by Dr. Finlayfon. 

To produce any extracts from compofitions of which the {cope and 
manner are fo perfectly known to the Britifh public, would be fuper- 
fluous:; but we may properly mention, that the prefent volume con- 
tains twenty difcourfes on the following important topics, viz.—On 
Hopes and Difappointments—On the proper Difpofition of the Heart 
towards God—On the Moral Charaéter of Chrift—On the Wounds 
of the Heart—On a'l Things working together for Good to the 
Righteous—On the Love of our Country—Qn a contented Mind— 
On Drawing near to God—( in Wifdom in religious CondudttOn 
the Immortality of the Soul—On a future State—On overcoming 
Evil with Good—QOn a Life of Diffipation and PleafuremOn the 
Confcience void of offence—On the Afcenfion of Chrift—~On a 








* Alluding to an anecdote of this amiable Divine, who is faid to have de- 
¢lared, that the pureft fatisfaction he ever felt, relative to the ciffulion of his 
Writings, was on being once informed, by a gentleman from one of our Weit 
India iflands, that he had found the Sermons in the pofleffion of a negro; 
who, of an evening, ufed to read thém to his family, with an ardour anda 
Piety, that would have done honour to any tank cr conditon among 2 polithed 
People. | 
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Peaceable, Difpofition—On. Religious Joy, as giving Strength and 
Support to Virtue—On the Folly of the Wiidom of the World—On 
the Government of Human Affairs by Proyidence—On Prayer—On 
the Laft Judgment. . 
_ .As the curiofity is allowable, which prompts men to enquire con- 
cerning the lives of thofe who have become celebrated by their writ- 
ings, fo we naturally felt gratified to. perceive, that an ** Account of 
the Life and.Character af Dr. Blair” |is annexed to the prefent vo- 
lume, and from the pen too of a man whom we fhould have fuppofed 
every way qualified to furnifh it, viz. Dr. James Finlayfon his in- 
timate friend, and colleague in the miniftry, and, as we underftand, 
Profeflor of Logic in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. | But our difap- 
pointment indeed was great, on perufing the four-and-twenty octavo 
pages of which it contilts; for we fhould truly-have thought it diffi- 
cult for any man to have written fo much, and faid fo little, on /uch a 
fubject. Of this bald and meagre biographer (if the expreffion may 
be allowed) although we may fay, as Cicero faid of Sczvola, orator 
Jane parcus, yet we certainly cannot add, with equal juftice, /ed par- 
corum elegantiffimus., The barrennefs of incident, which his perform- 
ance difplays, is not greatly compenfated by weight of fentiment, or 
ftrength of diction ; nor is it diftinguifhed by any ingenuity, or ele- 
gance of criticifm. It is true, it icldom ,happens, that the life of.a 
private individual is remarkable for ftriking or wonderful viciffitudes : 
but does it follow, on that account, that it muft prove, in the narra- 
tive, the lefs ufeful? A confummate judge, not only of this, but of 
every {pecies of compofition, entertained a very different fentiment. 


«© Teas the bufinefs of the Biographer, (fays Dr. Johnfon) often to pafs 
flightly over thofe performances and incidents, which produce vulgar grear- 
ne!s; to lead the thoughts into domeftic privacies, and difplay the minute 


details ‘of daily life; where exterior appendages are always caft afide, and 
where men excel each other, only by prudence, and by virtue.’’ 


Thus, ‘in fa&t, by minute dclineations, by characteriftic anecdote, 
(which the prefent biography wholly wants’ the life of almoft any 
man may be rendered both interefting and inftruCtive ; and if the hero 
be an author of known celebrity, we have fome right to expect, (what 


“we here alfo defiderate) a mafterly analyfis of his various compofitions. 


Taking, however, this Profeflor of Logic for our guide, we fhal), 
at'prefent, for want of a better, endeavour to gratify our readers with 
fuch partitulars of ‘his life of Dr. Blair, as, in his parfimony of inci- 
dent, he has thought fit to communicate. 

Dottor “Hugtr Blair was born in Editburgh, on the 7th April, 
1718. His father, John Blair, was a'merchant in that city, and 
grandfon to the well-known Robert Blair, minifter of St. Andrew’s 
chapel, in the reign of King Charles I. “This Robert left two fons; 
paris the elder, who became a clergyman in Edinburgh, and was 
ather to Robert Blair, minifter of Athelftonford, the author of the 
poem, entitled, ** The Grave,” and grandfather to that eminent 
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lawyer of the fame name, who now fills the office of Solicitor Gene- 
rdl for Scotland. Hugh, the vounger fon, followed the bufinefs of a 
merchant; and from ‘him, fays Dr. Finlayfon,’ ’ fprung” the 
Jearned clergyman who is the author of the prefent difeourfes ; but in 
what degree of confanguinity thofe two perfons ftood to each other, 
he does not condefcend to inform us. Atter the wufual tuition at ‘the 
grammar fchool (we fuppofe of Edinburgh) our author was ‘next 
entered, An. 1730, in the Univerfity of the fame place ; and; having 
{pent eleven years at this celebrated feminary, he took his depree of 
A.M. in 1739. It was-Dr. Blair’s practice, we are told, both ‘ow, 


Dr. Blair’s Sermiens. 


and during a confiderable part of his after life, to make copious ex- 


traéts from the books which he had réad, and régulatty todigeft them, 
according to the train of his own thoughts. Hiftory; in particular, 


he carefully ftudied after this manner ; and, in conjunction with fome 


other youthful ftudents, he arranged a new ‘and imgenious. plan’ for 

comprehenfive tables of chronology. The fcheme was, at firft, de- 
vifed for his own private ufe: but it was afterwards improved, filled 
up, and given to the public, by his learned friend Dr. John Blair, 
Prebendary of Weftminfter, in his valuable work, entitled ** The 
Chronology and Hiftoiy of the World.” 


‘© The Univerfity of Edinburgh, about this period, ¢ fays profeffor Fin- 
lavfon,’ numbered among her pupils many young men, who were foon to 
make a diftinguifhed figure in the civil, ‘the ecctefiattical, and the literary 
hiftory of their country. With moft of them Dr. Biair entered into habits 
of intimate conneétion, which no future competition or 'jealoufy occurred to 
interrupt, which held them. united, through life, in their views .of. public 
good, and which had the moft beneficial influence on their own improvement, 
on the progrefs of elegance and tafte among their cotemporaries, and on the 
general interefts of the community to which they belonged.’’ 

Now, contidering the brightnefs of this conftellation of genius, 
its prodigious influence not only on the ‘¢ tafte and elegance,” but on 
the “general interefts of the age”, and, above all, the intimacy of con- 
nection which the author iriaintained with all the perfons who com- 
pofed it; we might expect to’ have been gratified, at leaft, with their 
names, if not made acquainted with their charaéters, ‘But our un- 
communicative biographer peiendiaely pafies Gn to anbther part. of 
the fubject. 

In ‘the year 1741 Dr: Bait entered onthe clerical profeffion ; 
and, in the following feafor:, obtained the living of Collefe im Fife- 
fhire.” He was tranflatéd to the metropolis‘in 17435 and, im 1758, 
promoted to the’ ** High Church” ‘of Edinburgh, the firft ecele- 
fiaitical charge, in point - of precedency and importance,’ in the-fitter 
a ns oe Hitherto, it féems, he had been known to the world by 
no literary production: ‘His. “firtt attempts were in two oecafional 
fermons, which now’ appédred, and a“vérfification of fome pal- 
fages of Scriptute $ as ‘alfo'® few literary articles in the. Edin- 
burgh Reviews’  afwork whieh was commenced in 1755; and, al- 
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though ably conducted, foon after fell to the ground. Nearly about 
the fame period, he obrained, from the Univerfity of St. Andrews, 
the degree of !do€tor in Divinity, and laid the foundation of his ce- 
Jebrated ** [cQures in Rhetoric and Belles Lettres,”’ without doubt 
the ‘greatcft labour of his life. At firit thefe beautiful difcourfes were 
only read privately in the Unicerfiry, during the winters of 1759, 
1760, and 1761: but their fame fpreading abroad, and their utility 
appearing conipicuous, a Regius profeflorfhip was endowed for the 
purpofe, in 1762, and the cloquent lecturer appointed to the chair, 
with a permanent income, beiides tne emoluments of his clafs, of 
90l. a year. 

Not long after this appointment, we find Dr. Blair acting a con- 
fpicuous part, together with Mr, John Home, the author of the 
trage. y of Douglas, in bringing to light the celebrated poems of 
Offian; a publication which has given rife, perhaps, to greater inge- 
nuity of refearch, and greater Siasspnets of controverfy, than any 
other difpute fince the revival of learning. Through the Dr.’s aéti- 
vity and generous affiftance, Macpherfon was enabled to make his 
journcy to the Highlands, in fearch of thefe venerable remains ; and 
the mafterly * Dillertation,” which the former foon after compofed 
in fupport of their authenticity, equally attefts his correctnefs of tafte, 
and his talents for criticifm The differtation in queftion, although 
it feems, of late years, to have fallen into neglect, we have always 
confidered as written in his beft manner, and among the moft vigor- 
ous productions of his pen. Of this memorable connection between 
Macpherfon and Blair we are, however, told very little ; and our 
biographer conceals, with his ufual caution, what we have lately 
heard trom a Northern correfpondent, and what all lovers of poetry 
and of truth will be gratified to learn, that the Highland Society of 
Scotland, after the moft laudable exertions to throw Jight upon the 
antient compofition of the bards, have at length got pofleffion of 
many valuable, and original fpecimens of Galic poetry. Thefe, it is 
faid, together with the circumftances that accompany them, are al- 
ready more than fufficient to refute all the cavils of unbelievers, from 
the {cepticifm of Johnfon to the petulance of Laing, and clearly to 
fhow, that the greateft obftructions to Offian’s fame have not, by any 
means, been found in the ingenuity of his enemies, but in the con- 
ftant fimulation, the uncandid vanity, and, we had almoft faid, the 
difbonef? arts, of bis celebrated tranflator. 

it was not till the year 1777, that Dr, Blair fent into the world 
the firft volume of his Sermons ; and, perhaps, no production of any 
kind ever received a more marked and flattering approbation from the 
public. When the remaining volumes appeared our un-communica- 
tive biographer does not tell us; but from recollediion, we believe, 
that the fecond came out in 1799 ; the thira in 179035 and the fourth 
in 1796. Soon atter the publication of the fecond volume, the Dr. 
Obtained, in 1780, a penfion on the Exchequer in Scotland, of 200). 

? year, at the exprefs defire (as we remember it was reported at the 
timc) 
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time) of her prefent Majefty ; who,\on hearing the fermon on * The 
proper Eftimate of Human Life,” read to her by Lord Bute, thought 


that fome permanent mark of the royal favour fhould be beftowed on 
the author of thefe excellent Difcourfes. ‘Ihe only interefting ance- 
dote, in relation to the fermons, that we have been able to difcover in 
the prefent uninterefting biography, is, that * the laft of them which 
the author compofed, though not the laft in the order adopted for 
publication, was the fermon ** On a Life of Diffipation and Pleafure ; 
a fermon wr.tten, ** as Dr. Finlayfon thinks,” with great dignity and 
eloquence, and which fhovld be regarded as his folemn parting ad- 
monition to a clafs of men, whofe conduS is highly important to the 
community, and whofe reformation and virtue he had long laboured 
moft zealoufly to promote.” 

Of the intellectual reach, or charaéter, of Dr. Blair it is unnecef- 
fary for us to {fpeak, as that has, long fince, been pretty farrly efti- 
mated by the world. Of his snild and enviable temper, and his pe- 
culiarly focial, and dignified conduct in private life, the following 
picture is well coloured by Di. Finlayfon, and bears evident marks of 
impartiality, as well as truth. We thal] alfo fubjoin the biographer’s 
account of his death, which, we doubt not, will be gratifying to 
mott readers. 


“© The repuiation which he oe 98 in the difcharge of his public duties, 
was well fuftained by the great refpeétability of his private characters Deriv- 
ing, from family affociations, a ttrong fenfe of clerical decorum, feeling on 
his heart deep impreifions of religious and moral obligation, and guided, in his 
intercourfe with the world, by the fame correct and delicate tafte which ap- 
peared in his writings, he was eminently diitinguifhed, through life, by de 
prudence, purity, and dignified propricty of his condu@t. His mind, by con- 
ftiimiion and culture, was admirably formed for enjoying happinefs, Well 
balanced in itfeif, by the nice proportion and gdjuitment of its faculties, it 
did not incline him to any of thofe eccentricities, either of opinion or of ac- 
tion, which are too,often the lot of genius : free from all tincture of envy, it 
delighted cordially in the profperity and fame of his companions; feniible to 
the eitimation in which he himfelf was held, it difpofed him to dwell, at times, 
on the thought of his fuccefs, with a fatisfaction which he did not affect to 
conceal; inacceflible alike to gloomy and peeviih impreilions, it was always 
maiter of itsown movements, and ready, in an uncommon degree, to take an 
active and pleafing interett in every thing, whether important or trifling, that 
happened to become, for a moment, the objeci of his (its) attention, ‘This 
habit of mind, tempered with the moft unfufpecting fiumplicity, and united to 
eminent talents, and inflexible integrity, while at fecured, to the latt, his 
own relith of lite, was wonderfully calculated to endear him to his triends, and 
to render him an invaluable member of any fociety to which he helonged. 
According!,, there have been few men more univerfally refpecied by thofe 
who knew him (chem) moreé fincerely exteemed in the circie of his (their) ac. 


quaintance, or more tenderly beloved by thofe who enjoyed the blefling ot his 
(thei) private and domeitic connection. 

“ Dr, Blair had been (vas) naturally of a feeble conftitution of body : bur, 
as he grew up, his conttirution — greater firmnefs and vigour, Phong 
: 3 1ADie 
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liable to occafionable attacks from fome of the fharpeft and mot painful dif- 
eafes that afflict the human frame, he enjoyed a general ftate of good health ; 
and, throngh habitual chearfuinefs, temperance, and care, furvived the ufual 
term of human life, For fome years, he had felt himfeif unequal to the fatigue 
of intruding his very large congregation from the pulpit; and, under the 
imprefiion which this. feeling produced, he has been heard, at times, to fay, 
with a tigh, ‘that he was left almoft the lat of his cotemporaries.’ Yet he 
continued to the end in the regular difcharge of all his other official duties, and 
particularly in giving advice to the afflicted, who, from different quarters of 
the kingdom, faticived his correfpondence. His laft fummer was devoted tq 
the preparation of this volame of fermons ; and, in the courfe of it, he exhibited 
a vigour of underftanding, and capacity of exertion, equal to that of his 
belt days. He began the winter pleafed with himfelf, on account of the com- 
pletion of his work ; and his friends were flattered with the hope, that he 
might live toenjoy the acceffion of emolument and fame, which he expected it 
would bring. s3ut the feeds of a mortal difeafe were lurking unperceived 
within him. On the 24th of December, 1800, he complained of a pain in 
his bowels, which, during that night and the following day, gave him but 
Jitile uncaiinefs ; and he received, as ufual, the vistis of his friends. On the 
afternoon of the 26th, the fymptoms became’ violent and alarining : he felt 
that he was approaching the end of his appointed courfe: and retaining, to 
the lait moment, the full poffeffion of his mental faculties, he expired on the 
morning of the 27th, with the compofure and hope which became a Chriftian 
altor, 

‘¢ The Jamentation for his death was univerfal and deep through the city 
which he haddo long inftru@ted and adorned. [ts magiftrates, participating in 
the general grief, appointed his church to be put in morning ; and his colleague 
in it, the writer of this narrative, who had ofien experienced the ineftimable 
value of his countel and triendfhip, delivered, on tne fabbath after his funeral, 


a difcourfe to his congregation, with an extratt from which this account fhall 
be clofed.’’ 


Here follaws a copious fpecimen of the fermon preached on this 
melancholy oceafion, by the learned Profeffor, which difplays the fame 
faults and excellencies as his biographical performance; the fame 
plain fenfe, and found judgment, and the fame want of intereft and 
of elegance. Of both produgtions we may venture to fay, that the 
defects do not fo much confiftyn a want of talents to compofe with 
accuracy, as,in the feeming abfence of that tafte and genius, that 
meus divimor, which arranges, and combines, and affimilates at plea- 
ture the mott delightful images, and which can alone give attention to 
moft departments of what was named by the ancients epidi¢tic com- 
polition. In aword, we are of opinion, although we have no idea 
that profefior Finlayfon will agree with us, that de is not juft the man 
who thould have been felected, as the biographer, or the eulogift of 
Blair, ‘There is, however, in the funeral oration, one paflage, which 
we think is at once fimple, excellent, and well imagined: and, as it 
is the concluding one in that difcourfe, we cannot co better than alfo 
clofe with it our prefent criticiim. Speaking of his deccafed friend, 
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Lord Liverpool ‘a ‘the Governmteafofi reat Britain. 14g? 


*‘ Heis gone to give>an account of his ftewardfhip—the church mdbrns in 
him the lofs of her Prighteft ornament.—Let us fubmit to the ftroke with Lio 
fignation and reverence ; and, as the moft acceptable, proof ef refpect to. (for, 
his memory, let us learn to practice the leflons which he taught.” 
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A Difcourfei on the Conduct of the Gouchument of Bre eat Byjtain,, in rex, 

G to Neutral Nations.. Written thaYear 17584 by Charles fen>y 

. kinfon, fq. now Lari of Liverpool. Al new, Kdifion, te which is 

» prefixed a-Preface on the Subjectof the prejent Difpute with, thofe 
~ Nations. «Royal 8vo. Pp. 198. Cadell and Davies. . London. 


‘HE firmnefs of his Majefty’s Councils, and the allantry of chis® 

fleet, have, if we may judge from prefent appearances, termi - 
mate the difpute with the powers’ of the Noith. ‘But,’ it is’ not® 
enough, that our arots are crowed “with* facce/$, which is but too 
often the-meed of the marauder-and -the pwate ; the world muft.be 
conviriced, that we have jx/fice om our fide, or our victories will, ber 
regarded as murders, and our acquirements as robberies. ‘lo praduce 
this conviction, fo neceflary to preferve our national character, and 
to conciliate the good -will of ‘all the juft and reafonable part of man- 
kind; the work before us is’admirably calculated. . 

The claims of neutral Nations, particularly the Dutch, during the 
war of 1756, called forth the 26a! and abilities of the noble author, 
then a very young ftatefman. “The faéts, which'he had occafion to 
ftate in his treatife, apply to nmilar facts, that have: lately happened, 
and wil], therefore, contribute to aflift the reader in forming his judg- 
ment concerning them, ‘The opinions, which his Lordhhip gave, on 
this important fubject, three-an. -forty years ago, he {till maintains, 
and obferves, in his preface, that, afrer having, on this occafion, at- 
tentively perufed his treatife, and, after the fullett confideration, he 
{till continues convinced of the uuth of every propofition and argu- 
ment advanced in ft. 

It appears, , that the ‘principal mdtive, from which his T.ordfhip was 
induced to authorize the republication of the treatife, at this time, was 
his defire to fhow, that many of the claims of late years advanced by 
fome neutral nations, had not occurred to any’writer on public law, 
at the time when ‘this difcourfe'was' fifft publifhed ; and that thefe 
modern ‘claitns were hor then eyéti’‘in the contemplation of thofe 
powers, ‘who, at that period, refifted the’ maritime rigots of Great 
Britain, lis Lordfhip ftates, that it was his intention “to have given 
afhort account of thefe new claims, and of the tranfactians to which 
they have given birth; but that finding ‘the fubject had been treated 
with great judgment, in a courfe of lett ‘rs, fisned Sutpicius*, he 
thought that any thing he could now write would be a ufelefs repe-- 
tition. 





* Firk publithed in the Porcupine, and fince colle&ed into a pamphiet, 
with an Appendix, ’ | 
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His Lordthip. obferving, now-ver, that two reeent works, one of 
Danijh, and the other of French, predy-tion, had nt. as: far as he 
was informed, received quy sniwer, takes occafi_ nto make fome re- 
marks on both, The remarks fom the fubject of bis. :-retace, which 
ex ends to fifty pazes, and which we hetitace n ot to pronounce a come 
plete refutation of the argument advanced by wur enemies, But, 
before we progerd to our anaiyfis of the Preface, we fhail take fome 
farther notne of the D.fe urfe itfelf. Tue nature of our diipuce with 
neutral powers is not generally enough unserftoo'. Every Englifh- 
man, whatever may be his ftauion in lite, is deeply interetted in a 
difpute, whi h affedts the commerce and navigation, and, eventus 
alls, the hovqur and indepen ien ¢ of b.nglahd. 

At the time when this LD): ourfe was firit publifhed, France, un- 
able to proteét her comme ce againft the maritime force of England, 
endcayoured to taciter -¢ under the flays of neutral nations : 


4 she took «ff,”” fays our author, * the tax of so fous per ton, which 
fhe always chu%es to keep on foreign freightage : the opened even her Ameri, 


ean ports, and admitted other ccuntries 0 that choice part of her commerce, 


which, by her meritime r. gulaiions, fhe hach at other times fo ftri@tly referved 
to herfelf. Neutral nations feized at once on the advantage, and opened to 
the enemy new channels far the conveyance of thofe riches, by which the 
war was to be nutfed and protracted > Under the banner of friendhip they 


thus feryed the caufe of the adverfiiy, whofe wealth, fecured by that prog. 


tection, would have paffed fafe and unmolefted through our fires; if Brie 
tain again taifing her (pirit, hed not refolvee shar by this means her naval 
Seer fhontd nat be. rendcied uleleh hdd an th b 
power Yonla not be rendered ufelets, anc /cized ow the property of the enemy, 
avbich wo fired ov bard neutral foips.— 1 is sell known, however, that her 
conds ap Cus ce peét hath nov iven antverfally .pproved, and that fome 
nfutrel ousions think, the: hive @ right 40 carry im their veffels unmol-fed 
rhe proper: of our edrerfaries —As i bere dhtter with them in fentiment, 
ubis isthe point on whieh FE intend tq diftourfe.” 


Heinen pr ceeds tu examine the right, which neutral powers claim 
in this retyect, mitt, acc reyeg co the law of vations, that is ‘to ufe 
his an words) ceerding wo thofe principles cf nacural law, which 
are apjiucabie to ihe condv of pations, tugh as are approved of by 


the wolcft writers, and practried by Sates the moft refined ; next, as, 


relating to thof alurepons, which hove been made in this right, by 
tho e teaties, which have been fupei added to the law of natians, and 
wi ch communitics, fur theig mutual bencfir, have eftablithed amongtt 
thenlelves, 

in this cxamjnation the author {plays a profound kn: wledge of hig 
fubj ct, which knowledge he communicates to the reader with a per- 
fprucunty of arrangement, aclearnefs and foundne s of reafoning, and 
a.corr ¢inels, 9 ttrength, and dignity of exp:cffion raicly to be met 
wit. i the pp duction or the prefent day, Having given his own 
reaf ns, “hy the righ: of protecting enemy's property fhould not ex- 
tena eeutral veficls, fa ling On the high icas, he appeals, Th fupp rt 
vi wnat he has urged, to the ablelt writers on puvlic law, who, as he 
oblerves, 
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obferves, will be found to have decided the queftion in his favour. 
Here he quotes Grotius, Puffendorff, Bynkerfoock, Heiaecius, Z.uch, 
Veet, Zuarius, and Logcenius, all of whom are writers of reputation, 
and whole opinions ate ynivertally appealed to as authorities, by ail thofe 
who treat on public jurifprudence. Had Vatte/, a French writer on 
public law, appeared in that character, whea this Difcourfe was 
written, the author might have added him to his long lift of autno~ 
rities; for, he has not only mainta'ned the right of feizing encmy’s 

s on board of neutral veffels, but, in treating of the extent of 
this right, he has gone much farther than any of the writirs of more 
ancient date, 

But, as the authors himfelf obferves, he might have omitted the fen- 
timents of all thefe learned individuals, feeing that great communitics 
theméelves have confirmed his opinion, both by their daws and their 
praftice. On this part of the Difcourie, as, indeed, on every other, 
the author has ed uncommon diligence of refearch, and has 
atopeen the moft happy method of enforcing his arguments by the 
application of incantrovertble facts. He has traced the exiftence of 
the invaluable right, for which England contends, irom the time 
when. commerce was in its infancy ; when the paflage by the Cape of 
Good Hope was, as yet, undifgovered; when Venice and Genoa 
drove the principal trade of the world, and when, in their maritime 
conftitutions, whieh ftill remain collegted in the Confolatg del Mare, 
became of force t« all nations, which bordered on the Mediterranean 
fea; from this ancient code, which has determined the difputed point 
expre(sly in our favour, the author defecends to the laws and the, prac-~ 
tice ot Englond, of Holland, and of France herfelf, all of which 
nations, from the birth of their maritime power to the time when this 
Diicourfe was written, had aflerted the right, for which the author 
contends, and had exercifed it to am extent, which fully iljuftrates the 
prefent moderation of England. 

In combatting the ablurd pretenfion, fet up by neutrals, that Great 
Britain, by giving up the right of feizure in particular treaties had, 
thereby, siveeaut the genera! law in that rpfped?, the author takes oc- 
cafion to point out the impolicy of thofe ftatefmen, by whom even fuch 
partial fufpenfions of our right were acceded to. After explaining 
the motive, from which England firft acceded to fuch a ftipulation, 
in 1668, with Holland, he thus remaiks on its confequences : 


*€ Any benefit which the Britifh trade might feap from the mutual ftipola- 
tion of this article, could never be the objeét, which the minifters of this 
country had in view; the article, confidered by jrfelt, is of the moft faral 
confequence to the power and trade of Great Britain; when the is at peace, 
and her nejghhours are at wat, fhe cannot reap any benefit from it, as her 
own fhipping is not, in general, more than equal to the maritime commerce 
of het people ;—-and when, on the other hand, Great Britain is at war, and her 
neighbours at peace, it rends to render fruitlefs, in a great degree, the efforts 
other naval force ;~—while, at the fame time, confidered as a general maxim 
of right among othes nations, Great Britain neither wants the ufe of it, as 

fhe 
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fhe'is équal in time of “war to’the” proteClion ‘of her’ own thippitty ¢ neither 
cam hor merchanté ‘enjoy ther advantage ofiir, as the ‘employment - or 
freightage is in moft ‘refpeéts dire@tly contrary, to henlaws” * 

We now return‘to that. part ‘of “the wotlk, whiehis new, anid which 
more immediately relates to’ the preterit» difpute with - he ae of 


- the North. °*° ii beees 


His Lordfhip’s ‘attention, ‘as we-befare® obfereed: ofieys bein tarned 
towards two ‘publications, one of Danifh, atid the-ethar! of Frenchy 
production! © The:former bears'the: name of Profeffor eb® y-and 
the latter is attribated 20 Gitrren Hauter ives € a-per for em ploy ed by’ 
the French government in the department of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affaits:’ Both’ thefe'wotks shave ‘béen tratileted nto al- 
moft every European language, and,’ werd ridoubvedly written, at 
the exprefs inftanee of the goveriments of Deritnatk® dnd F ratte, 
which evidently fhew, ‘thar the “rivals and ehémies? 6f *hes coutitry, 
finding they were ho longer ablé to refift the great: fuperfority of our 
fraval force, whith,' ‘as>the author of this Diteoutf{e jaftly obferves; 
has béen fo'con{picdotis’durine thé preferit ardvous contélt, atedeter- 
mined, if pofible, by efablithing new principles ‘ofsinaritine law, ‘to 
fap the foundation 6F our conimercial wealth’ and Gur naval vlory.- | 

We thall now felect fuch party of this-valaable preface (which is, 
indeed, a complete treatife)as appear: to us beft caleulated tu enable 
ure reader to form a corre&t pinion ‘On this wre Ts mE and of 
the’ work in which it is eeated.¢ 19° S801 


“The duthdrs of ‘thefe pariphtéa appear difpofed no long er to tefort to 
thofe fourées ahd authorities, on Which the tights, either of ‘Reutral or belli? 
gerent powers, have hitherto been’ undeérftoed ‘to be'founded ; they feem in. 
deed thereby to-confefs, that their claims cannot on this ground: be detendéd) 
and to‘admit; that the principles Of maritimedaw, laid down in the following 
work, cannot be controverted t! this werkj foon aftersit was publifhed, owas 
tranilated into almoit every E Suropean language, and as never,. as far as I am 
iutorined, ‘received an. anfwer. It is finguiar, that thongh fo,much has of 
late been beard in all political difcufiions of natural rights, thofe who now 
itand forth in defence of neutral nations, appear to reject all the principles ot 
the law of mature, Aounded on the sight of felf-defence, fo far as that law is 
applic able to the conduét of nations ia their,conteft with each other. | 

«They pay alfo no attention to the refpected authorities of all ancient wri- 
ters on the fame fubject, fuch as Grotius, Puffendorff, Bynkesfhock, Vartel, 

nd many others, becaufe they find’ thac the decifions of thefe writers are 
uniformly unfavourable to their pretenfioass ‘They pay as little attention ‘to 
the principles, which have immemoriaily governed all courts of maritime 
jerifidtion through a fucceflion of ages,#and which have been handed. down m 
a feries of records, or authentic documents, publithed during the courfe ot 
many centuties; in thort, they appear determined to eftablith a new code of 





am 2. — 


® Sur la Vilite des Vaiffeaux neutes fous convoi, publifhed at Copenhagen 
in 1801. 
t Esat de la France, a Ja Fin de l’an Bine, publifhed at Paris in 1801. 
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maritime jurifprudence, better adapted to their own views, and prefent in. 
tereits ; and they with, therefore, to have it underilood, that there, are no 
muritime laws, but fuch as are founded on compact or convention, that is, on 
treatiey made between the re"peétive contracting parties. With this view, 
thefe enemies'and rivals of the naval power of Great Baitain have entered into 
treatics, laying down certain rules, which they with to have obferved, and 
to the obfervance of which, they think they have a right to compel Great 
Britain, though no party to them. By clamour and combination, they en. 
deavour to obtain’ our confent for impofing reftraints on the exertions of that 
particular force, which the God of nature has given us for our felf-defence 
and fecurity.: they with fo prefcribe in what manner we fhall in future be at 
liberty to employ it; tor they know that then, and then only, they can en. 
tertain any hopes of being able to refift the naval power et this country. 

{¢ The writers before-mentioned have, theretoie, not only inliiled that 
neutral fhips have a right to carry, and protect from capture, the property of 
the nations who are at war, or, in other words, that free thips {hall make 
fice goods; but they claim, as a right inherent inrevery fovereign who pro- 
fefles neutrality, that all mereantile, ‘thips, under.the convoy of his: fhips of 
war, fhall be exempted even from fearch and vifitation.—-A claim of this fort 
was indeed brought forward ‘in the middle of , the feventeenth century, but it 
was then refitted by the government ot Great Britain: this claim did :not 
form any part of the-convention for an armed neutrality, in 1780, though it 
has been inferted in that which was figned'at Peterfburgh the 16eh of De- 
cember 1800; «3 far as I am informed, it was firft made a pofitive ftipula- 
tion, and inferted in the treaty between America and Holland in 1782 ; in 
fhort, after having been fuffered to fleep. for more than.a century, it was ree 
vived towards the conclufion of the late war with America ; and fome of» the 
powers.of the North have been taught to believe; that the honour of their re- 
tpective fovercigns, as well as the tatesetts of their fubjects, required that they 
fhould give it ali. their fupport: but. the government’ of Great Britain’ has 
again refifted this claim, as not founded on any principle of maritime law, 
nor fupported by any eminent writer, nor confiftent with thofe rights which 
every belligerent power, for his own fecurity, is authorized to exercifeiand 
enforce: in fhort, fuch a claim, if it were to be eftablifhed, would have the 
effect of preventing ali capture of mercantile vefiels belonging to neutral ftates, 
though they may be carrying enemies property, or even coarraband goods ; it 
would have the effect of giving a right to a government, calling itfelf neutral, 
to protect the property of the fubjects of both the belligerent powers ; a right, 
however, which would probably be exercifed only in favour of that power 
whofe intereits it may wifh to promote.—If no examination is permitted of 
mercantile fhips failing under convoy, all .the ftipulations in fubfitting 
treaties, which authorize the detention ad capture of contraband articles, 
fuch as military or naval ftores, would .be thereby annulled or rendered nu- 
gatory ; and trom henceforth, every belligerent power mutt rett wholly on the 
good faith of the officers of a neutral government,. who have no fufficient in- 
tereit in detecting frauds ; and who, on the contrary, may have an intercit, 
from pecuniary motives, to protect and even to encourage tranfattions the 
mott injurious to a belligerent ftate in a conteft, not merely tor its honour, 
but its prefervation: itis certain, that if this doctrine be admitted, the fmal- 
Jeft ftate may lend its flag, and by hoitting it:on board a cutter or floop, may 


protect any number of fhips under its convoy, from ali the activity and entere, 


prize of the whole naval power of Great Britain, 
‘6 The 
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“© The French writer has carried the claims of neutral nations ftill further : 
«he propotes, asa maxim to be adopred in furure, that all capture fhall 
hereatter ceafe ; his words are, ¢ La couric eit abolie,’ and then he adds, * En 
teins de guerre la foverain'é de terricoise ett cran{poricé avec tous fes droits 
fous iv pavilion des etars qui ne prennent point de part a la guerre,’ 

From thefe expreiiions ir may tairly be inferred co be the objet of this 
writer, and of thoe whoe oploy him, that the detemion and caprare of fuch 
fhips only as belong to neuiral vations, in time of war, thould wholly ceafe ; 
Jd; chink ie melt be allowed chat this propalition, fo incerpre'ed, is wholly new, 
for fuch a doctrine will prevent the capiure of atl con:raband goods, as well as 
the property of the enemy found on bowrd nearral fhips. If fuch a dottrine 
were to be admitted, one branch of the navai power of this coun:ry will be 
in 4 great meafure «wnihilated ; for in all maritime wars, the people arm in 
their own defence, and it is not the government aione, but individvals under 


the authority of the governmen:, who arm and equip veflels againft the enemies’ 


of their conniry, tor the potycie of reducing them to reafonable terms of 
peace; the means they employ are, the capture of all the property of the 
enemy, and che deftruction of his comn-ree, carried on under any pretence or 
difguife whatfoever. The pris pie alfo, on which this doctrine 1s founded, 
is $s novel as the aodisine ifeit; for itis prevended, that the right of fove- 
reignty belonging to cach neutral ttate, {l.ouid be t: insferred to every merchant 
veilel employed by the fubjec:s of i. Ic tas Intinerto been anderftood, that 
there can be vo fovereiynty exercifed on che mein fea or ocean; that the fea 
is the common roid of the univerfe ; that the liw by which all cranfaétions are 
there to be regulated, is the law of nations, that is, "he law of nature, fo far 
as it is applicable to the condué of nations, ind any particular conventions 
by whiclr different ftates may have boond ‘hein<lves ; fuch, at leaft, are the 
principles which all eminent writers have hither:o acknowledged. If this 
fort of floating fovercignty were to be ad aitte’, FT with to know in what 
manner piracy and murder upon the main fea «re in tuture to be prevented or 
punnhed. 

“¢ The next principle, which this French writer endeavours to eftablith, is 
of a fill more extraordinary nature; he proceeds tofay, ¢ En tems de pair, la 
navigation de peuple 2 peuple eft aifvunchie de toure de toi de prohibition : il 
n’y aura d’exception que r-ditivemenc au cabotage d’an port 4 l’autre, apar c- 
mens au meme pays, et 3 la navigation entre les colonies et leur metropo e.’ 
This mo.t prefumpiuous attempt to regulate the commerce of other countries, 
his indeed no reterence toa ftate of war; in truck, at lays down a dott.ine 
which is to govern all nations in their commerci.| iniercourfe during time of 
peace > it interteres with the exercife of a right which belongs to every fove- 
reign upon earth ; for it preferioes « rule, by which its commerce and navi- 
gation that in tuture be regulaied tee he writer, however, admits of two ex. 
ceptionyy which are in contradiction to the very prin ple advanced by him, 
and fo tar he clearly acknowledges the right of every fovereign to make regu- 
lacions of this nerure; for he is of opinion, that this rule fhould not extend to. 
the cubotage, or coatting trade, from one port of any country to anocher port 
of the fame country, or to the commercial intercourfe between any country and 
its colonies. [I cannot help obferving, that thefe two exceptions apply to 
branches of commerce, with re“pett to which alone, the French government 
has ever been able ta make any reftri¢tive regulations in their laws of navi- 
geen. Lt was once indeed the intention of their great muniiter, Monficur 
Colbert, 
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Colbert, to adop:, with refpect co the f pping in which the European com- 


merce Of Fronce is carried on, regulations fimlar to théfe to which the com- 
merce and navigation of Great Britain with the other councries of Furope 
are now fubje¢t; bur he found, on enguiry, that the mercantile veflels of 
Frante were not adequate to the carriage of the great quanii y of articles, 
in which that kingdom then dwelt with other Europesn nations, in confe- 
quence of the exienfive trade already acquired under the protection and en. 
couragement, by which he had fuccefsfully promored the manufactures and 
general commerce of his country : he was convinced, therefore, that the com- 
merce of France would be reftrained and diminifhed, if he endeavoured in this 
manner to encourage and increafe its mercantile marine ; he relinquifhed, on 
thisaccoun', his detign, preferring the interetts of commerce to thofe of navi- 

tion : it is evident from hence, thar the propofition now advanced, is nothing 
lefs than a direct attack on the Britifh laws of navigation, with a view to de- 
prive Great Britain of an advantage, which France is not qualified to enjoy. 
— The principle on which thefe laws of navigation are founded, and which is 
thus attacked, is no lefs confonant to juftice than to true policy ; in its utmoft 
extent it goes no further than to eftablifh as a rule, chat the trade between 
Great Britain and all the countries of Europe, fhall be carried on only in thips 
either belonging to Great Britain, or to thofe belonging to the country from 
which any article may be imported ; and not to fuffer Hotland, or any other 

wer, to derive an advantage from becoming the carriers, in a commercial 
intercourfe with other countries, in which they have no right to be concerned; 
fuch was the rule generally adopted in the law which was tirft ena¢ted for tlris 
purpofe in the middle of the feventeenth century, during the government of 
the common wealth ;—when this low. was re-enatted-at the rettoration, fome 
modifications or exceptions were made, which fubtift to this day, 

“© This wife fyftem of policy may be traced back toas carly a period as the 
reign @f Richard the Second, when two * Jaws were patled, founded on the 
principles before.-mentioned. It is not furprifing, that during the civil wars, 
which prevailed for almoit a century, fubfequent to the death of that unhappy 


prince, no further progrefs fhould have been made tn extending and confirming: 


this fyftem ; but as foon as the conteft between the houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter was at an end, by the acceffion of Henry the Seventh to the throne, 
it was immediately refumed by this wife monarch, + who exprefsly aftigns 
as a reafon for paffing a law for this parpofe,t that it was to * prevent the decay 
of the navy of the realm.’ Queen Elizabeth § firft affumed the right of con- 
fining the coafting trade of the kingdom to Britith fhips only ; and the fyitem 
was brought to perfection by the famous att b-fore-mentioned, pafled in the 
year 1651. I have given fome account in the following difcoorfe of the 
caufes which induced thofe, who then governed this country, to pafs this 
memorable Jaw, and of the conteft which it produced with the Republic of 
Holland, whofe fubjes thought they had a right to be the carriers of alt 
the world, and to raife themfelves, by the number of their thips and failors, 
to a deyree of maritime fuperiority, «hich it was not at thac time eafy to 
bas sth Richard the Second, ftat. i. ch. 3. 14th Richard the Second, 
¢ 4 od 

+ * aft Henry the Seventh, ch. 8.’’ 

; ** 4th Henry the Seventh, ch. 10.” 
*¢ seh Elizabeth, chs 5. fee. $." 
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refit. —It cot Great Biitain many fevere conflicts to afirm the right, which 


fhe had thus afferted and eftablifhed, and of which i is the intention of the 
enemies of this country to endeavour now to de prive her; all the laws which 
have fince pafled on this fubject, are merely, in afiirmnce and fupport of the 
principles eitablifhed in what is commonly called the Aét of Navigation, 
"This excellent fyitem of laws has in truth been the foundation of the great 
naval power, which this kingdom at prefent pofleffes, and on which ‘her fe. 


curity depends. ‘The reader will fee in the following difcourfe, the low {tate 


of the mercantile thipping of Great Britain, previous to the pailing of the af 
of navigation, on no lefs authority than that of Sir Jofiah Child. All the 
world knows to what a degree of maritime pre-eminence Great Britain has 
fince gradually rifen, by the operation, and under the influence of the law be. 
forerncniioned. By the laft acconnt that was taken of the Brinth fhips re. 
giltered in the different parts:of His Majefty’s dominions, it appears that the 
number of mercantile veflels, owned and navigated by Britith fubjeéts, amounts 
to 17,295; that their tonnage amounts to no Jefs than 1,666,481 tons ; and 
that the number of men, by which they are navigated, allowing at an average 
one man for every twelve tons, amounts nearly to 129,546 men. This is 


certainly the greateft mercantile marine belonging to one nation, that ever 


exifted in the world ; it isthe foundation and fupport of our military marine, 
and confequently of our naval power. 

‘© Tam fenfible of the abfurdity as well as extravagance of many of the 
claims which I have thus endeavoured to combat ; but I thonghe it right that 
the people of this country fhould be apprized of the extent of thefe claims, 
and of the attempts that are now making to undermine and deltroy that ma- 
ritime greatnefs, which is the pride and glory of every Briton, who loves his 
country, and jn which he trufts with confidence for fecurity againit Frarice 
and all her allies ; at a time when many of the other nations of Europe are 
fubmiffive and crouching to the power, which that republic has lately acquired 
by the fuccefs of her armies on the continent— 


“© Cecidére animi, nec jam amplius ARMISy 
Sed VOTIS, PRECI BUSQUE jubent expofcere pacem, 


Virciit. Enerp. lib. 3. 


“tT have faid already, and will now repeat, that’it is the intention of the 
enemies and rivals of Great Britain to fap the foundation of our naval powers 
becaufe they are no longer able to refift ic; they with to diminith the fources 
of our maritime greatnefs, by obliging us to repeal our laws of navigation, 
and, at the fame time, to reftrain the full exercife of fo much of it, as they 
may think proper to leave us, by forcing us'to adopt a new code of maritime 
law.—L am aftonithed that other nations are not fenfible of the confequences 
which would naturally refultfrom their fuccefs in this attempt, and that they 
fhould blindly contribute to place in the hands of the fame government a de- 
cided fuperiority by fea as well as land, which would neceffarily terminate, 4 


it did, when Rome was at the height of its power, in the fubjogation of 


mankind.”’ 


His Lordthip next enters into a concife hiftory of the prefent dif- 
pute; he clearly and forcibly points out the inconfiftency and infince- 
rity of the Northern Confederates ; he obferves, that, it may fairly 
be prefumed, that they never entertained a thought of re- ~eltablithings 
an 
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and again afferting, the principles of the armed. neutrality of 1780 
til] they were inftigated by the enemies of this kingdom to direé&t 
this blow againft its cleareft and deareft rights. For, it is fingular, 
that all the Neutral Powers, €xcept the United’ States of America, 
which, with the language of England, retain fome portion, at leaft, 
of her love of juftice, have paflively acquiéfced in the many violent 
and outrageous acts, which, during the prefent war, the government 
of France has, from time to time, exercifed againft their commerce. 
After enumerating fome of the inftances, in which thofe neutrals, who 
were lately fo bold and boifterous againft us, have, in the moft paf- 
five. and cowardly manner, fubmitted to the injuries and infults of 
France, , his Lordthip, i in the following manner, concludes his preface, 
which. together with the work, to which it is prefixed, we ftrongly 
recommend to. the attentive perufal of all thofe, who with to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of maritime rights of England. 

Te is clear therefore that thefe neutr:1 powers, who fo patiently acquiefced 
in every arbitrary proceeding of the enemies of Great Britain have always 


‘been ready topour forth their complaints againft every aét of the Britith navy, 


However juftified by the laws of war ; and that their jealoufy and hoftility are 
in fact folely direéted againft the naval power of this country. 

*  Burwhatever may be the intentions, or thé coridutt of thefe neutral pow- 
ers, it would indeed be ftrange if, afer a war of more than nine year’s conti- 
nuance, in which the officers and feamen of'the Britith navy have diltinguithed 
themfelves even ‘in a greater degree than in any former war, and have deftroy. 
ed, or at leaft fo far reduced, the fleets of almoft al] the enemies of this king- 
dom, that they dare not meet the Britifh fquadrons'in open conflict, and their 
merchants can no longer carry on in fecurity ahy commerce on tlie ocean; I 
fay it would indeed be ftrange, if the government of Great Britain fhould 
choofe fuch a moment voluntarily to confent to any regulations, which fhould 
iy the leat degree diminith the force, or difcourage the exertions of a navy, 
to which it is indebted for its fecurity, and for the glory refulting from its 
victories. LT repeat, it woul! indecd be ftrange, if, at a moment, when the 
enemy has reduced almoft every other power to fuch terms of peace as he has 
thought fit to dictate, and is thereby at liberty to direét all hts force againtt 
‘Great Britain, the government of this country fhould fubmit to have fiack les 
impofed on the efforts of our gallant officers and feamen, on whom our defence, 
in fuch a crifis, muft principally depend. I am fully perfuaded, that if the 
enemy fhould berable to Jand on our coafts any part of the numerous armies 
which, for wane of other employment he cannot now fo well {pare, to saved 
this kingdom; the Britifh army will fully difcharge its duty, and the Bricith 
people wall rife, almoft toa man, in defence of their country ;—but it is cer- 
tainly of the greateft importance, that-we fhould be able, by the {uperiority of 
our naval force, to prevent any fuch invafion, and that having two means of 
defence, we fhould in no refp& weaken that in which we principally excel ; 
and that inflead of fuffe ting this happy ifand to become in any degree the fe it 
of war, we fhould preferve 1 it, as it has hitherto béen preferved, in a ftate of 
internal tranquillity, carry ing on and extending its commerce, and exercifing 
and promoting af] the arts ‘of peace, as if no war even exifted. In the 
courfe of the prefent war, experience has fully thewn what is to be expected 
from the tender ‘mercies of a French army, wherever it has once gained a foor- 
ing; efpecia Ny when it is remembered, that the commanders of thefe armies 
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have taught them to draw the whole of their pay, a well as their fubfiftence, 
from the vered countries, as thofe of Rome did in ancient times. 

«* But is is not the fecuri'v of Great Britain only, and of all its external 
dominions, which principally depend on the fuperiori:y of the navy of this 
country ; it is no lefs for the intereft of other nations, that Great Britain 
fhould retain its prefent naval fuperiority, and that it thould not be transterred 
to the navy of France. 1 mutt, on this occafion, revert to an idea which | 
have flightly touched already ; if the power of the French Republic fhould 
become predominant at fea, as it is now at land, there will, in my judge. 
ment, foon be an end of the ] berties of mankind. The armies of this enter. 
prizing Repablic have hitherto been but too fuccefsful: they have extended 
the boundaries, ot what they properly call their territories, to the Alps cn the 
fouth, and on the eait o the Rhine, through the whole of i's courfe : they 
have fubdued the {pirit at leaft of the German empire ; the head of that em- 
pire has told the Dier*, in terms fufficiently explicit, that he can no longer 
afford it protefion, and that the feveral ftaces muft convey their complaints to 
the government of the French Republic, manifefting thereby, that ir is on 
the decifion of thac government, that their future exiftence and fituation, 
whatever it may be, muft depend: The King of Pruffia, the only prince ot 
the German empire who ftill commands any confiderable force not yet fab 
dud, having by the fatal policy which dictated the treaty of Bafle obtained a 
fh it but precarious refpite, is now more expofed than ever, by the fubjuga- 
tion uf Auftria and all its co-eftates to the fouth ; and the fucceffor of that 
great monarch, who once refifted the power of France, Auftria, and Rutha 
united, being now left to himfelf, and controuled by the power of France and 
Ruflia, acting perhaps in concert, no longer finds the fafety which he ex. 
pected to derive from his ill judged fyftem ot neutrality : ‘The French Republic, 
equally politic as enterprizing, has-been careful to furround itfelf with fmaller 
ftates, mott of them of its own creation, and which are wholly directed by it: 
as Flanders is now become a part of the French territory, fo Holland is in 
effect governed in fuch a manner as France thinks proper to direct ; and the 
French armies, under pretence of affording it protection, are in truth mafters 
of the country ; the whole of Switzerland is formed into a republic, governed 
by French agents or Proconfuls ; and that once warlike country, long the 
feat of liberty, and the barrier of Italy againit French invafion, is abfolutely 
at the difpofal of the French Republic: the adjoining parts of Italy are 
formed into fubordinate republics, according to the French model, and to- 
tally under French influence and dire¢tion; and every ftate of Italy to the 
South, continues to fubfit under fuch form alone, and fubjeét to fuch con- 
ditions, as the French government thinks proper, to prefcribe : the Spanith 
nation, once the proudeit and braveft of Europe, is reduced to fo low a ttate, 
that it is forced to make war or peace juft as France may be pleafed to direst ; 


—— , a - an —" 





* *€ See the Note of the 12th February, addreffed to the different States of the 


Empire, from the Chancery of State at Vienna: The words are, mais s’il. 


arrivait que le refuleat ne fut pas conforme a fes detirs ce feroit la confequence 
des circonttances defavorables dans lefquelles i) fe trouve, et tes etats qui 
croiront avow lieu de fe plaindre, devsont s'adreTer direement a la Repub- 
ligue Francaife.’’ 
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and the monarch of that kingdom is not now afhamed to pay his court to thofe 
véry men who have dethroned or driven from their country; “all the members 
of the principal branch of that illuftrious houfe, defcended with him from bne 
common ancettor, to whofe efforts he is indebted for rhe very crown he wears 
—Such is the deplorable ftate of dependence to which all thefe governments are 
now reduced—T here’ is indeed hardly a ftate in Europe, Great Britain only 


‘excepted, which is not expofed to the influence of the French Republics and 


apprehenfive of the effects of it’s power: they are not fo much defended by any 
force inherent in themfelves, as by their diftance from the operation of thofe 
armies which are prepared to opprefs them. 

Tf it be afked, what has at prefent prevented the further egtenfion of the 
French conquetts, I anfwer, not its moderation ; for when was moderation to 
be found in a military republic, governed by adventurers of talents and activity, 
who muft perfift in the fame courfe, to maintain their chara¢ter, importance, 
and fituation, The French government may have fufpended its conquefts, 
Hecaufe it is apprehenfive perhaps of difficulties in the prefent moment, in até 
tempting to penetrate further; or it may have fufpended them only in one 
quarter, in order to direét their force to other objects: if France, however, 
fhould once become fuperior atfea, as well as at land, and the protection now 
afforded by the Britith navy fhould be removed, there would in fuch cafe be no 
maritime town or country, which would not.be expofed to its attacksy and in 
danger of being fubdued. ‘They and the countries around them would in that 
cafe be brought within the vortex of that pernicious influence and that domis 
neering power which are always in readinefs to act egainft them. 

“In fuch a ftate of things, what fort of maritime rights the French Ree 
public would think proper to eftablifh and exercife, L leave to the determination 
of thofe who have read the foregoing pages, and who know how to appreciate 
the nature and chara¢ter of a government like that of France.—lI repeats 
therefore, with confidence, that it is not the fecurity of Great Britain alone, 
which depends on the valour and fuperiority of the Britifh marine, but that 
the fleets of Great Britain are now the pcincipal bulwark, of all that yet re« 
mains of national independence in the world.—lIt appears to me, therefore, 
incontrovertible, that thefe Northern Powers, who are now aiming at thé 
fubverfion of the naval fuperiority of Great Britain, and are endeavouring to 
transfer it to France, are acting as much in contradiction to their own interefts, 
as to thofe of this country.—I-know there have been even Britifh ftatefmen, 


who were willing to relinguith thofe maritime rights, which I have endea~ 


voured now, as well as through the whole courfe of my political life, how. 
ever feebly, todefend ; but I truft that on due confideration, they will be in. 
duced to alter their opinions :—at all events no doubt can be entertained, that 
in the prefent crifis, we may place, in a vaft majority of the of Great 
Britain, that confidence to which, from their good fenfe and fpirity they have 
always fhewn themlelves fully entitled :—TI am perfuaded, that they will fup- 
port to the urmoft the juft rights of the navy of Great Britain, to the ex. 
ertions of which they are indebted, not only for their happinefs, fafety, and 
independence, but for the national glory which now furrounds them, and for 
the bn charaéter, which their government holds in the eftimation of 
Mankind.’* 
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The Letters of Fabius to the Right Honourable William Pitt, on his 
propofed Abolition of the Th in favour 0! the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. With an Appendix, containing Mr. Pitt's Speech in the 
Debate of 1792. 8vo. Pp. 72. Cobdett and Morgan. London, 
18o0l. 


HE firft four of thefe letters appeared in the paper called, Tue 
PoRCUPINE, at the period of the late change in the miniftry ; 

and two more have been fince added to them. To the whole is pre- 
fixed a prefacé, in which the author details the motives which led him 
to addrefs the late minifter on this important topic, and enters into a 
molt able defence of the conneétion between church and ftate, and the 
neceflity of an eftablifhment, on the ground both of precedent and of 
focial order. Our readers can be no ftrangers to the elaborate invefti- 
gation of the policy and expediency of a tcf, which took place at an 
early part of the laft century, during what was called the Bangorian 
Controverfy. Many of the numerous tracts publifhed on that occafion 
are extant, and the very beft of them, by Bifhop SHERLOCK, was repub- 
lifhed in1787. Of this laft tract, it has been well faid by Bilhop Hoxne, 
we believe, who faid and did every thing well, that ‘* it may be written 
againj?, but it cannot be anjwered.”’ Itis worthy of obfervation, too, that 
the republication was dedicated to Mr. Pirr, who, at that time, mott 


ftrenuoufly, and moft ably, oppofed the repeal of the Teft Laws, and. 


whom the Editor addrefled, in thefe remarkable words, which feem to 
have fomething prophetic in them. ‘* You have had the fingular 
felicity, Sir, to obtain at once the favour of Prince and people. Tate 
Sherlock for your Counfellor and you will long preferve it.” It mutt be 


deeply lamented, by every man who refpects the extraordinary talents 


of the late Minifter, and his inflexible integrity, and who appreciates 
the eminent fervices which, during a long adminiftration, at a mott 
critical period, he rendered to his country, that he did not follow this 
falutary advice, but preferred the fuggeftions of a Thornton or a Car- 
rington, to the leflons of a Sherlock. 

Fabius has, in his firft Letters, made a proper ufe of the arguments 
of SHERLUCK, which never have been, which never will be, con- 
troverted, becaule they are incontrovertible ; and he has illuftrated an! 
ftrengthened them by a variety of appofite remarks, and a regular chain 
of found and judicious reafoning. In the preface he brings fatisfac- 
tory proofs of the jealoufy with which the Romans and Grecians 
watched their eftablifhments, carefully excluding from civil offices all 
who refufed previoufly to conform to their religious rites ; and rigidly 
maintaining the neceflary connceétion between church and ftate. In 
the Eaft to this moment the fame wife policy obtains. As this part of 
the fubject is leaft underftood, by mankindin general, we fhall extract 
Jargely from that portion of the tract in which it is difcuffed. 


** In the boundlefs traéts beyond the Ganges the fame fyftem prevails: 
The Jaws of the Birman Empire (fays that inteiligent traveller, Col, Symes', 
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ike their religion, are thofe of their neighbours ; in fact, there is no fepa- 
rating their laws from their religion.’ 

« If this connection be not uniformly vifible, the difference appears to bey 
that, in fome fates, the will of the Prince had all that authority which, in 
others, was more properly velted in the laws. ‘This was the cafe in ancient 
Perfia ; it is fo in China at this day : but there the monarch is not only in- 
vetted by his willing fubje&ts, with uncontroulable power, but with a portion 
of the attributes of the divinity : no heretical or turbulent fectaries can difturb 
the vaity of that empire, fince the chief can at all times fupprefs them witha 
word, And this confideration fhould have abated the admiration of Sir 
George Staunton at the fancied laxity or indifference of the ftate to the re- 
lizious tenets of the people ; and the indecent exultation of fome of his critics 
at fuch fuperficial and ill-digefted obfervations. 

«© Nothing is meant to be faid of the Jewifh government, which exhibited 
the moit perfect connection of the temple with the ftate :—though if there are 
any who with to confider that policy as of human contrivence, they mutt con. 
fefs that inno part of the world was the principle ofa religious eitablifhment 
ever carried fo high, But the Bible affords us many other fpecimens of it, in 
the occafional difplays of Pagan manners: and it will be fufficient juft to hint 
at the panifhment of thofe Jews who refufed to comply wiih the national fuper- 
ftition of the Babylonians ; and at that of Daniel and others. ) 

‘© What then is the refult from this to the fubject in queftion? We fee 
that paganifm had its eftabiifhed religions ; and that, from morives of policy 
alone, it anxioufly maintained them, whatever were their inherent vices or 
defects through the wantof a Revelation, © But what of ourfelves? We have 
a tenfold intereft in maintaining the fame principle; for, in addition to all the 
common motives of government, we have to defend that true profeffion, of 
the Gofpel’ which the reformation of religion gave us,—whith the laws have 
repeatedly confirmed, and which calls on us for maintenance, not only as we 
are lovers of the exiiting conftitution, but as we are Chriftians. 

‘«« But an important particular is to be noticed, before this part of the fub. 
ject is clofed. ‘The national eftablifhment of religion has been proved in the 
general practice of antiquity. But what was the conduct of Paganifm to the 
religions not acknowledged by law ?—Here is the great triumph of Chrift 
tianity ; and here, initead of the clamour, we might well expe¢t to find the 
gratitude, of all nonconformifts to the religion eftablifhed by law among our- 
feives.—Paganifm,—let it be duly remembered,—was uniformly intolerant to 
every religion but that of the ftate-—In that fuppofed converfation which 
Dio C iffius has given us between Auguitus, Agrippa, and Mecenas, on the 
fubject of the future model of the Roman Empire, the tatier is made to give 
this advice to his Sovereign concerning the religion’of it. Perform in 
‘your own perfon the duties of religion according to the national rites, and 
‘compel all others to do the fame. If any fhould attempt to make innova. 
*tioas in the received fyftem, let them feel your deep difpleafure in the pu- 
‘nihments you infiét upon them.’—We know, indeed, that perfecution, 
even unto death, was the lot of thofe who would not conform to the national 
worlhip. And for this we have only to recur to the hiftory of infant Chrif- 
tianity, and che many other examples to be foand among the ancients. The 
latitude of Paganifm (efpecially when public virtue was declining) confifted, 
as we have feen, in the occafional addition of fome new Deity to its ritual, 
Bat towards ‘every worhhip not publicly adopted, one uniform rigour was 
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maintained ; and to pray even in private to any unacknowledged Deity, was 
criminal in the fubje¢ts of Rome.—The procefs of Chriftianity is different, 
Not allowing any to fhare the homage of the ‘ one, true, and only God,’ its 
feveral eftablifhments have perpetually the fame fupreme object of adoration, 


But among ourfelves, thofe who worthip God with other than the eftablifhed 


forms—nay, thofe who encumber the Chriftian doétrine with their own added 
fuperftitions, as well as thofe who derogate from its demands, by heretical 
denial,-=are all at liberty to do fo; fl what is more, their perfons, and 
their unacknowledged worfhip are yet protected by the laws of the very 
country, with whofe eftablifhment they refufe to conform. And this affords 
an opportunity of remarking, that in no well-governed ftate has religious in- 
dulgence gone farther than in our own ; indeed, in none fo far. Bur tole. 
ration already touches the very boundary of danger. I do not fpeak of an. 
tiquity. Whe have had doétrines fecurely {pread among us, for which their 
authors, on Greek or Roman principles, would have drunk the hemlock, or 
been flung from the Tarpeian rock.—But the Chriftian nations of Europe, 
whether Broscliont or Catholic, will not rifk their domeftic fafety by fo dan. 

rous a liberality as we indulge,—a liberality neceflarily productive of re. 
ligious fchifm, and therefore nearly allied to political difunion. The Lu. 
theran ftates of the North, it is confefled, are far more reftrictive than our- 
felves. And the Catholic ones, it is ftill more notorious, are full of zeal for 
rofelytifm, and are therefo rigoroufly penal, in their demands of con. 
ormity. At the leaft, it may be fafely averred, that in no one Catholic 
ftate, of any influence in Europe, has the government held out, upon any 
fecure principle of Jaw, that ftanding protection and encouragement to Non- 
conformifts which are enjoyed by them here.—And what more ought to be 
afked in their behalf? Shall we, for their fakes, wave the common maxim 
of government which the Pagan and Chriftian world have equally ac- 
knowledged? No, And let it be remembered that fo much indulgence al- 
geady granted, neceffarily calls for a counterbalance in thofe guards which re- 
main ; and becaufe an ample toleration is afforded, on that very account ought 
a faving Telt to be ftill maintained. 

o Now then it fully appears, that there are few truths more general in 
their extent, and therefore more capable of being verified by av appeal to 
hiftory, than thata ftate naturally feeks for a connettion with fome religion, 
from which it draws a fanétion for its civil concerns, and to whofe facred 
fervices it affords in return a predominant eftablifhment. 

«© It will not be neceflary to enquire into the principle of this univerfl 

toceeding. The hiftorical practice is fuflicient ; and the principle is necef- 
fatily included in it. However, it is obvious that our own eftablifhment is 
fupported by the laws, as we fee in the Coronation Oath, on account of its 
foundation in the * true profeffien of the Gofpel."’ But, generally {peaking, 
there are two motives (independently of any confideration of truth) which 
have perhaps fuggefted this practice to the world at large. One is, that re- 
ligious herefies naturally produce ee divifions, and thus counteract that 
collective and uniform direflion of the public power which every ftate defires. 
The other is, that the fupport of a religion obviouily tends to the melioration 
of morals ; and while fome certain proteffion of it is exclufively favoured, its 
efforts are more eafily within the call of government for the purpofe ot 
promoting a virtuous attachment (the firmeit of all attachments to the 

! ftate, 
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ftate, and the peaceful and confcientious purfuit of the duties of private 
lile. 

“ Te is really ftrange, that the faéts here ftated, fhould have been over. 
looked by any. Still more ftrange is it, that perfons filling high offices, 
fhould deem the connection of the church and ftate either fo novel or fo indif- 
ferent, that it may be diffolved at pleafure ; that the delufive profpect of fome 
temporal advantage fhould be thought to juftify the viola ‘on of thofe re. 
ligious claims, which are not only reafonable in themfelves, but are guaranteed 
by all our laws, and effential to the conftitution; and that thofe fpiritual 


fantions which have hitherto guarded the ftate, may be fecurely converted 


into nothing more than civil pledges. 

«¢ Hitherto, none but the lovers of revolution, and the patrons of an ill- 
digefted philofophy, had aéted on this plan. burnec tells us of AtGERNoN 
Sipney, that he held Chrittianity to be ‘a certain divine philofophy in the 
‘ mind, without public worfhip, or any thing looked like a church.’ And 
no wonder. Sidney faw that he could not new model the ftate without the 
previous overthrow of the fixed conneétion which the church had with it, 
Bottncsroke was fo decided an enemy to this connection, that he infi- 
dioufly imputed the fall of the Roman Empire to the union of Chriftianity 
with it by Confiantine. And no wonder. Bo.incnroxe had no objection 
indeed toa religion of mere ceremonies, if it would but confent to be the fer. 
vile tool of his government. But he difliked a church which ftood upon the 
dignity of its origin, the divinity of its doétrine, and the juft rights accruing 
to it asa fpiritual fociety. Full of the {welling demands of his power, he 
would allow no participation of it through the claims of the Gofpel ; fitted by 
the arrogance and felfifhnefs of his mind for itate pretenfions, he never rofe to 
the worthy contemplation of {tate principles; and while he profeffed the 
purfuit of wifdom, he attained to nothing but his own philofophy.’’ 


The author confiders Rousse av as more mifchievous, becaufe more 
able, than BoLInGBROKE, and then proceeds thus: 


‘© No wonder that men like thefe fhould wifh to deprive the Gofpel of its 
rights, and to degrade the church through which they are maintained. Par 
ticularly was it to be expected, that the mad and ignorant revolutionifts of 
the prefent day fhould thus aét ;—men, whofe religion does not rife even to 
the character of a ‘ divine philofophy in the mind,’ but with whom all fenti- 
ment of devotion is fanaticifm, and all outward profeffion of it a object of 
favage derifion and infult, But that men, whofe minds might well be fup. 
pofed to favour the joint profperity of our civil and religious interefts, and 
whofe adminiftration of the ten concerns muft have tended to fix in their 
thoughts the ftrong and legal connection fubfifling between them, and the ne. 
ceflity of maintaining its obligation, on account of the practical benefits re. 
fulting from it ;—that men like thefe fhould lightly with to tear thefe in. 
terefts afunder, and rifk the moft folemn pledges of thg conftitution in the 
attempt to accomplifh their defires;—zhis is wonderful indeed! Cicero 
could fay, in an affair of great public concern, ‘ Exempla me movent in re 
‘tam gravi.’ Let our own ftatefmen copy Cicero in this. Let them look 
hot only to their own country, but to the world at large, for their prefent 
guidance ; and they will find (what this fhort fketch was intended to convey 
to them) that Chriftianity is guilty of no novelty in promoting a connection 
of the Aicas with the State, and ja guarding it with vigilance when once 
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fixed by the laws. On the contrary, they muft perceive that it is a prin, 
ciple recognized, fora great public purpote 9 by all nations and apes 5—— hat 
fociety naturally faggetts it ; — that empires, however unlike in other ref. 
pects, have agreed at leaft in ‘this; ;—that the wifdom of claffic antiquity has 
par ticularly favouredit; and that, at this moment, the Chriflian States of 

WUrope at large maintain, with far more rigour than ourfelves, the princ iple 
of ecclefiaftical connection and predominance. Here the claims of the 
church eftablifhment are extraordinarily mitigated by a liberal toleration ; 
yet the/e, moderate as they are, it is now “attempted intirely to deftroy. 
Tet them think of this once more, and then determine whether they will pre- 
ferve the conftitution which has ever been anxious to bind the church fait to 
the State; or whether, having diffolved the prefent connection, they will 
adopt fome other. Some connection they muft affent to * 

The principle of it exifls in the fpirit of our laws and the genius of our 
people. They are folemnly called upon to judge between the characters of the 
different churches folicitin ig their prefere ncey—t0 €: aleulate the juft claims of 
that religion which is in the prefent poffeffion of its ettablifhment, and whick 
has foricited thofe claims by no act of treachery or difgrace,—and to fave 
their country from that confufion which mutt unavoidably attend an altera. 
tion of the exifting fy fem.’ 


In the fifth Letter, the afferted claim of a right, in all fubjeAs in- 
difcriminately, toa participation of political powcr, independe ntly of 
tefis, and the fuppofed impiety of applying a facred ordinance to a fe- 
cular purpofe, are fully difcufled ; their injuftice and ablurdity fatis- 
factorily proved ; and this potition demonttratively eftablithed ; that 
** to preferve an eftablifhment, but to abolifh the teft is an impradti- 
cable projeét. The two things have an eflential and infeparable con- 
nection, and the attempt to maintain the one without the other is as 
full of danger as fallacy.” His reafoning upon this fubjeét appears to 
us unan{werable. In the fixth and laft Letter the obligation impofed 
upon the fovereign of thefe realms to refitt a repeal of the acts in quef- 
tion is confidered in a new and ftriking point of view; and the fallacy, 
and fomething worfe than fallacy, of “the arguments employed by Mr. 
Burcer, in his tract lat ely reviewed by us,t is clearly demonftrated. 


‘* ‘The prefent laws he is bound to maintain, though no new ones fhould 
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* «© To a work of the moit horrid impiety lately publifhed in France, 
where Atheifm is, beyond ali donot, more prevalent thon in any former period 
of the revolution, I find the following fentiment: § Des hommes d’erat croient 
avoir tout fait en proclamant la libervé de ‘s cultes, eten ne foulfrant aucune 
religion dominamte, C’n’eit pas tout.’ ‘This may not b» enough for she 
authors of the ¢ Atheittical Djctionary ;’ bu it - ry much for any natio 


thar withes tonre ferve the bi fin; gs ot t ranquy Lia in 1 good INOTAIS. A: id our 
tate(men moy. fer, an the expre Gon ot this smalsas with, what fort ot fyi tem 
they afte raging inio; while » der the appearance of candour ano jibera! tye 
shey do hut gracity the enemies vf ali pelig.on, by weakening the fupposts of 
the etiabidhhed church, 4 
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be made: but if additional ones are necefflury, the ‘ rights and privileges of 
«the clergy and their churches’ muft be the exclufive and inwariable objects of 
their favour. And it is of infinire confequence to fix the obligation of the 

oath upon this ground ; for, in the loofe acceptation of it, which generally 

revails, that is made a mere fentiment, which ouglit to have fixed a meaning 
and an abfolute cogency. Itis fuppofed that his Majefty will not affent to the 
demand made upon him for the Catholics, becaufe he thmhs that his com- 
pliance will violate his oath. This is not enough. Some future king may 
think that a compliance will not violate it. But the obligation is of a more 
pofitive nature: and his Mijefty sows, from the very terms of the oath, 
that he cannot aflent. He dvows that the ¢ rights and principles’ of the efta- 
blithed church muft be the favoured objects of the new law, And, until it 
can be proved, that to put Nonconformifts upon the fame footing with the 
church, which has hitherto been mainiained upon the exprefs terms of their 
exclufion, is to preferve the rights and privileges of the clergy ,—until this is 
done,—which never can be done,—to affent to their adimiilion is to violate, 
in the moft certain and unavoidable manner, the exprefs conditions of the 
Coronation Oath. And, coubrlefs, it is His Majefty’s good fenfe, and his 
lively feeling of religious impretlions, which have conveyed to hin this po- 
fitive meaning of the folemn piedge which he has given to the charch, and 
infpired him with the firm refolution to maintain it, 

“ Ithas been before faid, that to reter to the public proceedings at the 
commencement of the revolution, is to obtain the beft clue for phe interpre. 
tation of the oath; and I hope that the difcuflion which has {uliowed it has 
juftified the affertion.—It was alfo faid, that this retrofpett would remove 
one of the chief dificulues which have been saifed againit the application ef 
the oath, 

‘* Mr. Butler has argued, that the cath, by referring only to the fyflem 
then in force in Ireland, meant to preferve things as they flood; and as 
Papiits were in poflefiion of parliament, the public offices, &c,. in that country, 
it was not intended to throw them out. He does not feem to be aw Rey that 
his argument for the Catholics in Ire! land, is an argument againft (hem in 
England. = It they were in parliament in the former country, a: ihe period 
in queftion (for King William had not time as yet to turn them out). it is 
certain that by law they were not fo here ; for the new Tett Act, 30 Car. ti. 
while. it made a general exclafion of Papilis, allowed only one exception in 
favour of the Duke of York. Mr. Butler himfelt proves, therefore, that 
they never can be .dmitced in England ; becaufe, fays he, § the Coronation 
€ Oath can only refer to the fyftem of law which was in force when the act 
which prefcribed it was patted.’ If fo, the Catholics are for ever excluded 
trom the parliament of ‘luis country ; and Mir. Butler confutes himfeli in pro. 
portion to the ftrength of his own argument. But, indeed, the oath thands 
upon ftronge ‘r grounds, which have been already explained ; aud .o prove thet 
it was not ineant to continue the P piils of Irel ind i Li hate then fituaueo: oy. it 
1s only neceflary to recur once inore to [iie Deciaraiion of the Prince ot Oru: RC, 


and that of the two houles ot pati. nen, hich repeats the abules ilre ly 
mentioned in the former, and free fies feveral ochers.—* The difmal effects pt 
* this fubvertion of the eftabliihcd religion, laws, and iaberes in, Log log, 
9 es more evidently to us by hat we fee done im Ireland, awilhere sve 
§ yicle government is pus im the hands.o of Pap: iftss' “"; ‘Here 16 a bogs Cc COM- 
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plaint againit the Gery thing which Mr. Butler wifhes us to regard as perma. 
nent and conftittifional. He affirms that the oath meant to fpare the Catholics 
in the parliament of Treland: but the declaration of the very perfons whio 
drew upor affented to the Coronation Oath, openly ftates that the Catholics, 
ought not to have been there, and that their poffefiion of parliament, &c, 
was (what it really was) a gricvance and an ufurpation. 

«© J will notice but one thing more, It 1s another affertion of Mr, 
Butler, which has net yet received its proper cenfure, He endeavours to ob. 
viate the objection made to the Catholics that they acknowledge the {piritual 
{upremacy of the Pope, And how does he fet about it? By ftating a general 
maxim which, as he well knows tacitly involves the condemnation of the 
very principle on which our reformed church is eftablifhed, ¢ The whole 
$ claim of the governments of the earth,’ fays he, § begins and ends with 
¢ temporal power: that no Catholic denies them, and, more than that, no 
¢ government can claim.’—Yes, Mr. Butler, a temporal government can 
claim more thap that. The Englith Government does claim it, both in righe 
and in fact, At this moment it pofletles the fpiritual effect of its claim, and 
has poffeffed it from the time of the refoymation, The conftitution of the Church 
and the State too (for they are ¢Hentially conjoined) depends on the prefer- 
vation of this clan, This you muft know ; I hope it is not on that account 
you with to fet the claim afide, What was the law of England which de. 
¢lared to the warld thata temporal government cov/d claiin fomewhat more 
than temporal power? By 26 Hen. VITI, c. 1. it as eaprefsly declared, that 
¢ the king, his heirs, and fucceflors, thall be taken and reputed the only 
€ Supreme Head in Earth of the Church of England,’ &c. 

[need not enter inio the farther utjertion of chis claim by the 1 Ed. VI. 
¢. 12, by the 1 Elix.c. 1, or the fettlement at the revolution, The lunguage 
of our ftatutes, in this refpect, accords with the language of the articles of 
our church, which declare (Art, 37) that € the chief government of all eftates 
€ of this realm, whether they be ecclefiaftical or civil, appertains in all cafes to 
the crown,’—But what is the language of Mr, Butler?) That ‘ the whole 
¢ claim of the governments of the earth begins and ends with temporal power ; 
¢ —and more ae that no government can claim.’ ‘This is the genuine fub- 
ftance of the ald declarations ot the Popedom to the nations of the earth, in 
the plenitude of its fpiritual affumprion : and I beg to turn the attention of 
thofe perfons to it, who have fo ealily talked to us of the mitigated fpirit of 
the Romith doctrines, and the confequent fafety of the admiflion of Catholics 
to any fityations of truft or power. Na. The fpirit of Popery (whatever : 
m.y be its outward ciscumttances) is eternal ; and what Hildebrand might 
well be fuppofed to fay; is at this time afferted, with equal pofitivenefs, by 
Mr. Butler. This too is his offenfive declaration, in the very moment of 
foliciting a boon at the hands of the government which he wifhes to degrade. 
Fle actufes the conttitution, and denies ihe power of that country, from whole 
fatal grant alone he can obtain the gratification of his own defires, and the ac- 
comphfhment of our ruin both in Church and State, 

{* And now, Sir, I return to you, with whom I firft {et out. You have 
been impelled to the fupport of the Catholic caufe, by very various means. 
You have been tempted by the apparent friendfhips of the applicants towards 
the conftitution as now eftablifhed in Church and State. Lett this fhould not 
fuflice, you have been threatened with the formidable di/pleafure of an im- 
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portant part of His Majelty’s dominions, if you any Wiper refufed your 
avient to their demands, And that nothing might be wanting to your con. 
vidtion, the force of terror has been feconded by perhaps the greater force 
of flattery—Oh ! cingite baccare frontem—Compliments have been poured, 
with equal trath and artifice, on the powers of your mind, and the libe- 
rality of your fentiments. And, finally, your name has been molt 
obligingly coupled with that of Mr. Fox,—a gentleman, with whom to be 





affociated in the foundnefs of his political views, and the unerring judgment - 


with which he never fatls to condu€t them, is, beyond all doubt, to 
touch the fupreme point of public wifdom and public eftimation ! 

*“ But to be lferious. You have hitherto, Sir, maintained your credit 
with the mation, by your ftanding diffent from the condu& and do€trines ef 
thofe who feein to treat the public welfare with no {mall degree of per- 
verienefs or laxity. Do not betray yourlelf at the laft ; nor let any infidious 
commendation tempt you to unite your Catholic efforts with the attempts 
of one, a concurrence with whom 1s generally a difagreement with every 
ferious and well-judging perton. ‘The Proteftant caule (in {pite of the ap- 
parent indiflerence about it) is, if I ‘may fo call it, the /enforium of our 
country. Relpeft, Sir, its vital feelings. Recede from too alarming a 
touch ; and, for your own fake, as well as for that of the public, abandon 
an attempt, in which your pegional reputation is equally endangered with 
the common tranquillity.” 

The author of this tract, who is a beneficed clergyman; not more 
diftinguifhed for the foundnefs of his dodtrine, than tor his piety, 
learning, and integrity, is entitled to the thanks of every fricnd to the 
eftablifhment for the manlinefs, temperance, and decifion, which he 
has difplayed in its defence. While he condemns the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt, in this inftance, he refpects his virtues, and is gratcful for the 
fervices which he has, on fo many occafions, rendered his country. 
We fhal! only add, that our feelings and principles on thefe topics aré 
in perfect unifon with thofe of the author. 


‘The Appendix contains a very able fpeech of Mr. Pitt’s againft the 
repeal of the Teft Laws, in 1790; and an extraét from a remarkable 
fpeech of Mr. Burke’s, in the fame debate, in which that illuftrious 
orator quoted and condemned a farcarftic remark of the late Lorp 
CHATHAM, who had vilified and abufed the church and its dodtrines, 
in pompous words, without juftice as without tuth. 





-_ An 


The Poems of George Huddesford, M. A. late Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, now firft collected. Including Salmagundi, Topfy-Turvy, 
Bubble and Squeak, and Crambe Repetita. With Corrections, and 
original Additions, 2 Vols, 8vo, PP. 322. 42s. Wright. 
London, 180]. 


HE Poems which thefe volumes contain bave made fuch an im- 

4. preffion on the public, and have been fo much admired as they 
fucceffively appeared, that we have gothing to do but bear our tefti- 
| mony 
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162 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
mony to the jee of the approbation which they have excited. The 


autbor is one of thofe few men who, in thefe critical times, bring ta- 
lents and literature to the fupport of the Britifh conftitution, againg 
the craft and the cruelty of Jacobinifm. He poflefles a confiderable 
fhare of humour, and a pleafant vein of ridicule. In our Review, for 
July 1799, we noticed his Crambe Repetita to which many f{pirited ad- 
ditions have been made in the prefent work. He difplays an unabated 
2cal in the caule of our eftablifhed fyftem of government, and conie- 
quently and undiminithed antipathy towards the odious doctrines of 
republican France. Our author deals the lath very freely on the backs 
of our oppolition patriots, as they moft ridiculoufly denominate them- 
felves ; but they are too hardened, we fear, to feel the ttrokes of fatire, 
however well applied. “There are alfo many notes added to the poli- 
tical poems comprized in thefe volumes, which are equally illuftrative 
and amufing. As our author dilplays no finall degree of merit im the 
amatory province of poetry we fhall extract one of his tender effu- 
fions on the prefent occalion, becaufe we think his genius in that re- 
{pect has not obtained fo much notice as it deferves ; and we can ven- 
ture to recommend the whole of his compofitions to the reader of 
taiic, and the lover of his country. 

«* Now hath the fun his evanefcent Beep 

Quench'd in the billows of the weflern main : 

Sequ: fter’d brakes enfhroud the feathery choirs, 

And thelt’ring folds th’ imprifon’d herds retain. 

‘© Wall, ye deep fhades! unheard ve waters roll! 

Spread thy dominion, Silence, o’er the grove! 

For Lesura fleeps :—nor cheers my pentive foul 

‘The glance of rapture, nor the voice of love. 

«© Ye Winds, whofe h: ivoc-fpreading pinions fly 

Their furious fpeed, and with dire yell invade 

"This nether world, whofe wafteful tyranny 

Pale Dryads mourn in many a ruin’d fhade, 

Ww; ike not my love !—let not your thund’ring cry 

With dreae alarm the haunts of peace infett ; 

Here breathe in foft Folian melody 

Each cadence {weet that fooths the foul to ref. 

« Ye Spectres (whom belated pilgrims fear, 

TWuing in throngs from charnel, vault, or tomb, 

What time dee p-fhadow ing dani thy radiant {phere, 

Cynthia! involve tn night’ s meridian gloom, ) 

«¢ Hence to deferted fane or mouldering hall, 

Or the gaunt chon ruthlefs courfe control ! 

With monitory fhrick the wretch appal, 

And to compun ition wake his torpid foul : 

«© But walk rot near the couch where Lespra lies 

Like fome rich pearl tn its enameii’d thell, 

Or fainted reliestcom protaner-eyes | 

Secluded in the dim thiiic’s tilver cell, 
Wanton 
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6¢ Wanton, ye Fairies! round her tranquil bower, 

Wich bilfstulelves fantaftic meafures tread ; 

O’er her foft eyelids dews of opiate power, 

Culi’d from choice blooms, in fhow’rs of fragrance fhed : 
‘© Let your bright ta per vilionary ray 

The raven-tinctur’d robe of Ni ght iH: ne; 

And ttreaming o’er your fpangled creits dily oh ay 

The wave-enamour’d haleyon’s emerald plume! 


© And bid your Minftrel-Fays, a thadowy choir 
Th: it charm the planets from their {phe res fublime, 
Celeftial fongs, that love and joy infpire, 
Chaunt to their golden harps’ harmonious chime ! 
‘© And, when morn’s purple ftreaks th’ horizon fiainy 
And fairies fly the peal of chanticleer, 
Let fancy {ull your glittering hues retain, 
Sall let your wild notes tremble on her ear! 
“Then, Lespra! wake thy beauties, frefher far 
Than Galatea boatted when fhe lav’d 
Jn the fmooth deep her coral-axled car, 
And the tern heart of Neptune’s Son enflav’d! 
66 Wake at his call, to footh whofe foul in vain 
Morn fheds her radiant beam, her odorous airs, ; 
Save when, attentive to his artlefs ftrain, 
"That radiant beam, thofe odours, Lesera fhares. 
«© He afks no laureate wreathe to deck his brows, 
No golden meed his bounded withes claim : 
Blett if the object of his tendereft vows 
Sule on his lay :—for Le.pra’s {mile is Fame.’’ 





An er punt of Travels into the interior of Southern Africa in the Years 

1797 and 1798 ; ; including curfory Obfervat:ons on the Geology and 
Geography of the Southern Part of that Continent. The Natural Hif- 
tory of fuch Objedis as occurred in the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms ; pa Sketches of the Phyfical and Moral Characier: of the 
various Tribes of Inhabitants furrounding the Settlement of the Cape of 
Good Hove. To whichis annexeda Defeription of the prejent State, Po- 
pulation, and Produce of that extenjrve Colony, with a Map confiruéted 
entirely from aétual Obfervations made in the Courfeof the Travels. By 
John Barrow, late Secretary to the Earl of Marcartney, &c. &e. 
gto. Pp. 428. al. 2s. Cadeli and Davies. 1801 


R. Barrow is, beyond comparifon, the moft iniel]igent traveller, 
who has yet vifited this part of the African continent; Spaar- 
min and Le Vaillant are oth entitled to praife for the information 
which thcy have afforded refpecting Southern Africa, but they are 
both deficient in the firft qualification of a writer of travels, fidelity ; 
and they have both neglected to obferve the indifpenfible precaution 
of difcriminating between that inteiligence which was the immediate 
tejult of perfonal obfervation, and that which they communicated on 
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the authority of others. Hence, in the accounts of their travels, a 
mixture of fiétion with fact “is frequently to be difcovered ; and their 
credulity has led them to adopt many fabricated ftories, without afford. 
ing to their readers the opportunity of weighing the degree of credit 
which is due to the veracity of the perfons trom whom they received 
them. Mr. Barrow has carefully avoided this radical detect ; he gives 
the weight of his authority to nothing of which he has not a perfonal 
knowledge ; he relates, perfpicucufly, faithfully, and fully what he 
has feen and witnefled ; wherever he mentions any circum(tance on 
the authority of another he names the perfon from whom he received 
it, and Jeaves the reader to judge of the credit which is due to it; and, 
in many inftances, he expofes and corrects the errors of preceding 
travellers. 

It is not generally known that the Englifh originally took pofleffion 
of the important colony of the Cape, in the year 1620, thirty years 


before the Dutch eftablithed a fettlement there. “The particulars of 4 


this tranfaction are detailed in the firft chapter ; after which the author 
defcribes the prefent ftate and extent of the colony. Of the conduct 
of the Dutch to the natives, and of their inattention to the acquifition 
of ufeful information, he gives a moft deplorable account. 


“© The only perfons who appear to have travelled with no other view 
than that of acquiring ufeful information, wete the governor Van Pict- 
tenberg and the late colonel Gordon. ‘Thefe two gentlemen fixed, upon 
the fpor, the boundaries of the colony, as they now ftand, to the eaftward. 
To complete the line of demarcation, through the heart of tae country to 
the wettern thore, was one of the objects of the feveral journies that fup- 

plied the materials of the following pages. ‘The chart that accompanies 

them was undertaken and executed by the order of the Earl of Macartney 
in the years 1707 and 1708, when thefe journies were made. It was con- 
fiiucted entirely from actual obfervations of latitude and of bearings, etii- 
mationof dittances, and frequent angular intertections of remarkable points 
and objects. 

“ Krom this chart it appears that the extent and dimenfions of the ter- 
ritory compofing the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, now pesmanently 
fixed, are as follows: 


“ Length from weft to eaft. 





Cape Point to Kaffer Land, - - - - - + 580 miles. 
River Kouflic to Zuureberg, = - - - - - - $20 


‘“ Preadth from fouth to north. 





River Kouflie to Cape Point, - - - ° - e 315——— 
Nieuwveldt Mountains to Plettenberg’s Bay, . . - 100——— 
Mouth of the Tuth-river to | Jettenberg’s baaken, - - 225—- 


“which gives a parallelogram whofe mean length is 550, and mean 
breadth 235, Enghth miles, comprehending an area of 138,150 fquare 
miles. ‘This great extent of country, deducting the population of Cape 
Town, is peopled by about 15,000 white inhabitants, fo that cach _ 
yidua 
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vidual might poilefs eight and a half fquare miles of ground. A very 


great portion, however, of this territory may be confidered as an unpro- 
fitable wafte unfit for any fort of culture, or even to be emploved as patture 
for the fupport of cattle. Level plains, confitting of a bard impenetrable 
{urface of clay, thinly fprinkled over with chry ftallized fand, condemned 
to perpetual drought, and producing only a few ttra; ggling tufts of acrid, 
faline, and fucculent plants, and chains of vatt mountains that are either 
totally naked, or clothed in parts with four graifes only, or fuch plants as 
are noxious to animal life, compofe at leat one half of the colony of the 
Cape. Thefe chains of mountains and the inter-jacent plains are extended 
generally in the direction of eaft and wett, except indeed that particular 
range which, beginning at Falfe Bay, oppofite to the Cape Point, tiretches 
to the northw ard along the wettern coatt as far as the mouth of Olitant’s 
river which is about 210 miles.” 


After defcribing the different bays and mountains, he proceeds to 
fhew in what manner the internal concerns of the colony have been 
manazed, and what refources the country may be made to fupply. 


« All thefe bays, the pafies of the mountains, and indeed every part of 
the Peninfula, are capable of being maintained if properly garrifoned, 
againft any attack that will probably be ever made againtt them. Mott of 
the works, batteries, and lines, have undergone a complete repair, with 
many improvements ; and others have been judicioutly added, by the 
Britith engineers, ‘The pafs at the foot of Muifenberg, a tteep high 
mountain, wathed by Falle re and the only road of communication be- 
tween Simon's Bay and the Cape, may now be confidered as impregnable, 
though the Dutch futtered themtelves very ealily to be driven out of it. 
It isthe Thermopylae of the Cape; and from the feveral breaftworks, lately 
confiructed along the heights, a chyew band of three hundred rifle men ought 
to ftop the progreds of an army. 

“ Cape Town, the c apital, and indeed the only afflemblage of houfes 
that deferves the name ofa town inthe colony, is pleafantly fituated at the 
head of Table Bay, on a floping plain which rites with an eafy afcent to 
the feet of the Devil's Hill, the Table Mountain, and the Lion’s Head, 
beforementioned ; the laft ftretching to the northward, ina long unbroken 
hill of moderate he ight, is King James's Mount, (the Lion's Rump of the 
Dutch,) and affords fhelter a: gaintt the wetterly winds to fhips in Table 
Bay. Jt mott completely commands every part of the town and the cattle 
to the north-ealt of it; and this, with the Amfterdam and Chavonne bat- 
teries, Commands the anchorage in the bay. The town, confitting of about 
eleven hundred houtes, built with resularity and kept in neat order, is dif- 
pofed into flraight and pirallel ftreets, interfeGting each other at right 
angles. Many of the ftreets are open and airy, with canals of water run- 
ning through them, walled in, and planted on each fide with oaks, others 
are narrow and ill oaved, ‘Three or four f{quares give an openneis to the 
town. In one is he Jd the public market; another is the common refort of 
the peafantry with their waggons from the remote diltricts of the colony ; 
and a third, near the thore of the bay, and between the town and the 
cattle, ferves as a parade for exerciling the troops. This is an open, airy 
and extenfive plain perfeétly level, compofed of a bed of firm clay, covered 
with {mall hard gravel. Jt is fartounded by canals, or ditches, that re- 
ceive the waters of the town and convey them into the bay. Two of its 
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fides are completely built up with large and handfome houfes. The bar 
racks, originally intended for an hofpital, for corn magazines, and wine 
cellars, is a large, well-defigned, regular building, which, with its two 
wings, occupies part of one of the fides of the great fquare, The upper 
part “of this building is fufficiently fpacious to contain 4,000 men. ‘Ibe 
caftle affords barracks for 1 000 men, and lodgings tor all the officers of 
one regiment ; magazines for artillery, ftores, and ammunition ; and mofi of 
the public offices of government are within its walls. ‘Lhe other put lic 
buildings are a Calvinift and a Lutheran church: a guard- houfe, in which 
the Burgher Senate, or the council of burghers, meet for trantacting bu- 
finefs relative to the interior police of the town: a large penne | in which 
the government flaves, to the number of 330, are lodged : th cour of 
yaftice, where civil and criminal caufes are heard and determined, The 
bafis of all the proceedings of this court is the Roman or civil niihd tem- 
pered or corrected by local circumftances and unforefeen occurrences, «s 
the nature of the cafes may feem to require, and which are genera ly. ps \- 
vided for in the code drawn up under the name of ¢ Statutes of India,’ for 
the fupreme court of Batavia and the other inferior fettlements of the 
Dutch bait India Company. A full court is compofed of feven judges, 
by a majority of whofe votes all caules are decided ; fubject, however, to 
an appeal to a court compoted of the governor and lieutenant governor, and 
from their decifion to the King in council. The fifcal, or chief acting 
magiftrate, is alfo the public accuter and attorney-general to protecute, in 
all criminal cafes, for fhe fovereign. The judges are none of them pro- 
fefional men, butare choten out of the burghers of the town. 

The Lombard Bank, to which is committed the management of a 
capital of about 600,000 rix dollars, lent by the old government in paper 
money to the fubjeéts on mortgages of their lands and houfes, or on 
moveable property, at an interett of 3 per cent. is within tbe walls of the 
caftle; as is alfo the [cefkammer or chamber for adi niniftring the affairs 
of orphans. The population of the town is eftiinated at about 6.000 
whites, inclafive of the military, and twelve thoufand tlaves, 

Between the town and Table Mountain are fcattered over the plain a 
number of neat houfes furrounded by plantations and gardens. Of thefe 
the largett and nearcit to the town is that in which the government houte! 
iserected. It isin le ngth near 1,000 yards, and contains about forty acres 
of rich Jand divided into almoft as many fquares by oak heiges. The 
public walk rans up the middle, is well thaded by an avenue of oak 
trees, and encloted on each fide by a hedge of cut myrties, ‘The Dutch of 
late years had entirely peglected this excellent piece of ground; but the 
ipirit of improvement that has always actuated the minds of the Englith 
in all their potletlions abroad, will no doubt thew itfelf at this plaice, and 
convert the public garden into 4 place not only ornamental to the town but 
ufeful to the country. A part of i it, in fact, has already been appropriated, 
by order of the Earl of Macartney, for the reception of fearce and curious 
native plants, and for the trial of ‘fac h Afiatic and European productions as 
may feem moft likely to be cultivated with benefit to the colony. 

“ Among the foreign productions that might be introduced, and in all 
probability cultivated with face fs at the Cape of Good Hope, may be 
reckoned the difierent vaneties of the cotton plant. Many of thete 
have been already tried, and found to fucceed extremely well in the 
light fandy foil that generally prevails. in the country. Two fpecics 
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of indigo grow wild in feveral parts of "the colony; and the culti- 
yated pl: int of India is now on trial. Ditterent {pecies of the cactus, the 
plant on w hich the cochineal infect feeds» grow jult as well here as on the 
opofite continent dhe tea-plant has long been in the country, but totally 
negle€ted. It isa hardy flrab, which when once planted: is not eafily 
eradicated; and the foil, the climate, and .general tace of the country, 
bear a ftrons analogy to thote provinces of Chinato which it is indigenous. 

‘hree years aoa imuall cottee plant was brought from the ifland of 
Bourbon, and is now ina ful berry, and promites to fucceed remarkably 
well; the fugar cane equally fo Plax bites give two crops in the year; 
and hemp, called by the ilottentots (acha, is produced in great quantities ; 
not, however, for the purpofe of being manuf: i@ure d imnto cord: ive or cloth, 
but merely for the fake of the ute "iy flowers, and young fee ds which are 
ufed by the tlaves and hottentots as a fuccedaneum for tobacco, — Lhe dwarf 
muloerry grows here as well as in China; but the common filk worm 1s not 
in the colo: uy. Several fpectes of wild moths, however, fpin their coc- 
coons among the fhrubby plants of Africa. Among thole there is one 
ipecies, nearly as large as the Atlas, and anfwers to the defeription of the 
Papbia of Fabricius, ‘whic h feeds upon the /rotea argentea, the wilteboom 
or filver tree of the Dute bh, and might probably be turned to fome account 
by cultivation. Dr. Roxburgh 1s ot opinion that it is precifely the fame 
infect which fpins the ftrong filk known in {ndia by the name of Tutt ach. 
The palma chrifii, from the feed of which is e spretli ‘d the cafior oil, and 
the aloe, whote juice produces the well known drug of that name, are 
natives of the country,’ and dre met with almoft everywhere in great plenty ; 
asis allo the cape olive, fadike in habit and appearance to the cultivated 
plant of Europe, that therd can be little doubt as to the fuccets of the 
latter ; tas the more aftonithing that this tree has not been introduced, 
fince no vegetable oil, fit for culinary ufes, has yet been difcovered in the 
colony. For this purpofe the fefamum would prove an ufeful .rain. In 
moft of the fandy flats are found in great. abundance two varieties of the 
Myrica cerifera, or wax plant, trom the berries of which is procurable, 
by fimple boiling, a firm pure wax 5 and the ho mey bee is every where wild 
on the heathy ‘fides of ihe hills; ‘but the culture of the plant and of the 
infect have hitherto been e ually negleéted. 

*€ ‘Timber of all kinds for building i is an exceeding fcarce and expenfive 
article at the Cape, yet little pains have been taken to rear it near the 
town. Avenues of oak trees, plantations of the white poplar, and of the 
fione pine, are to be feen near moti of the country houfes not very diftant 
from the Cape, and bave been found to thrive mott rapidly; but the timber 
they produce is enerally thaken and unfound. The oak that has been intro- 
duced into ‘he colony a ppe ars to be that variety of the Quercus Robur, known 
in England by the name of Durme/ oak, much of which grows in the 
new Forett, aud is but of little estimation among thip builders. It is dif- 
tinguithed by the acorus growing in clutters, an ‘4 each having a long toot 
fulk. he larch, whofe growth in Europe is rapid, and yet the timber as 
good or better than any of the pize tribe, would be an acquifition and a 
ornament to the prefent naked hills of the Cape; and the beech would no 
doubt thrive in thofe places where the poplar does to well.” 


The country abounds in fruit, and vines are cultivated to great 
advant tage, It likewife affords arich treat, indeed, to the Botanitt. 
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“ The natural productions of the Cape Penintula, in the vegetable kins 
dom, are perhaps more numerous, varied, and eleg: ant, than on any other 
fpot of equal extent in the whole world. Of thete, by the indefatigable 
Jabours af Mr. Maffon, his Majefty’s botanic garden, at Kew, exhibits a 
choice colleétion ; but many are ftill wanting to complete it. Few coun- 
tries can boaft of fo great a variety of the bulbous rooted plants as Southern 
Africa. In the month of September, at the clofe of the rainy featon, the 

jains at the feet of the Table Mountain and on the wett thore of ‘Lable 
Bay, called now the green Point, exhibit a beautiful appearance. As in 
England the humble daify, in the {pring of the year, decorates the green 
fod, fo at the Cape, in the fame feafon, the whole furface is a 
with the large Othonna, fo like the daily as to be diftinguifhed only by a 
Botanut, fpringing up in myriads out of a verdant carpet, not eat of 
grafs, but compofed generally of the low creeping Trifolim meilotos The 
Oxalts cernua and others of the faine genus, varying through every tint of 
colour frem brilliant red, purple, violet, yellow, down to fnowy whitenets, 
and the Hypoxis ttellata, or ftar-flower, with its regular radiated corolla, 
fome of golden yellow, fome of a clear unfullied white, and others con- 
taining in each flower, white, violet, and deep green, are equally nume- 
rous, and infinitely more beautiful. Whiltt thefe are involving the petals 
of their thewy flowerets at the fetting of the fun, the modeft /xia Cinne- 
momea, of which are two varieties, one calléd here the Cinnamon, and the 
other the Evening Flower; that which has remained clofed up in its brown 
calyx and invifible during the day, now expands its fmill white bloffoms, 
and fcents the air, throughout the night, with its fragrant odours. ‘lhe 
tribe of Ixias are numerous and extremely elegant; but none more fingular 
than that fpecies which bears a long upright {pike of pale green flowers, 
‘The Js, the Morea, Antholiza, and Gladiolus, each furnith a great variety 
of tpecies not lefs elegant nor graceful than the Jxia. The Gladio/us, which 
is here called Africaner , is uncommonly beautiful with its tall waving 
ipike of ttriped tlowers, and has alfo a fragrant fmell* —that ipecies of a deep 
crimfon is till more elegant. Of thofe genera which botanifts have dif- 
tinguithed by the name of liliaceous clafs, many are exceedingly grand and 
beautiful, particularly the Amaryllis, of which there are feveral {pecies. 
The fides of the hills are finely {cented with the family of Geranium: ; the 
different f{pecies of which, exhibiting fuch variety of foliage, once ft: atted 
an idea that this tribe of plants alone might imitate in their leaves every 
genus of the vegetable world. 

“ The frutefcent, or fhrubby plants, that grow in wild luxuriance, fome 
on the hills, others in the deep chafms of the mountains, and others on the 
Jandy ifthmus, furnith an endlef{s variety for the labours of the botanitts. 
Of the numbers of this clafs of naturalifts, who have vifited the Cape, 
none have returned to Furope without having added to his colle@ion plants 
that were not defcribed or known. ‘The eye of a ftranger is immediately 
caught ty the extenfive plantations of the Protea Argentea, whofe filvet 
coloured leaves, of the fott texture of atin, gives it a diftinguifhed appear- 
ance among the deep foliage of the oak, and fill deeper hue of the tivne 





-_— -— — _ 


* « A fmall yellow /rir furnifhes a root for the table, in fize and tafte not 
unlike achefnut. ‘I hefe {mall roots are called Uyntjes by the colonitts, and 
that of the «dponrgeton divaction, which is allo caten, water Uyntics. 

pines 





Nautical Odes: 1fig 


| pine. It is fngular enough that though the numerous f{pecie’ of Protea be 
jndifcriminately produced on almoit every hill of the colony, the filver 
tree fhould be confined to the feet of the Table Mountain alone, a cir- 
cumftance that led to the fuppofition of its not being indigenous to the 
Cape: it has never yet, however, been difcovered in any other part of the 
world. ‘lhe tribe of heaths are uncommonly elegant and beautiful : they 
are met with equally numerous and flourifhing on the ftony hills arid fandy 
, plains ; yet, unlefs raifed from feed, are with dithculty tranfplanted into 
| gardens. Little inferior to heaths are the feveral {pecies of the genera to 
which botanifts have given the names of Polygala Brunea, Borbonia, Diofma 

. Chiffortia, aud Afparagus ; ; to which might be added a vatt varie ty of others, 

to be enumerated only in a work profe tledly written on the fubje&. 


(To be continued.) 
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Nautical Odes, or Poetical pide defigned to commemorate the atchieve- 
ments of the Britifh Navy. 4to. Pp. 160. Williams, London. 
18o0l. 


HE purpofe of this work is fo laudable and fo congenial with the 
| affections of Englifhmen, that every man who feels for the ho- 
, nour of his country mutt be prepared to read it with patriotic enthu- 
| fiafm. ‘Tkhe work is dedicated to Lord Vifcount Garlies, but the 
author does not fubfcribe his name.. ‘The firft tribute to naval 


} heroifm, in this collection of Nautical Odes, is addrefled to the 
memory of Lord HAWKE; and the author proceeds to celebrate 
every fubfequent stchicvement of Britifh valour on its natural element 


down to the prefent times. If the author does not reach the fublimetft 
heights of poetiy, he, at times, foars to no ordinary pitch ; and, 
confidering the fimilar rity in the aétions which he records, he has 
| fhown a confiderable fhare of ingenuity in varying his images. He 
| has alfo difplayed a power of irony and farcafm in addrefling the 

French ; or in {peaking what he fuppofes ought to be their fentiments, 


ll el 


| which gives an agreeable variety to his work. He feems, indeed, to 
| be thoroughly the “feaman’ s friend, and the few tales whi oh felio w his 
Odes are calculated to promote nautical morality and prudence. ‘lhe 


whole concludes with an elegy on the Death of Admiral Barrinc- 

Ton, which is honourable to the poet as wel! as to the départed hero. 

We fhall extract one of our author’s odes as a {pecimen of his manner, 

as well as for the fake of the characteriftic anecdote at the end « hs 

Admiral Lord Hotham's Aélion with the French a4 eh off Genoa, March 14, 
rs Force of the French 16 Ships of the Lir : force of the Enylij - 13. 
dhe Enghfh Admiral with great Skill and Brave ry, broke through trer Line, 
took two Ships, the Ca ira of 8o Guns, and the Cenleur of 74 Guns, and 
odliged the Ref of their Fle t, in @ very fhattered Condition, to feck for 
Maelter in their own Harbours. 


* Hotham, accept the tributary lay, 
Due to that valour and contummate art 
That bade Gaul’s fquadron, baffl’d, bear away, 
Glad with diminifh'd numbers to deport ; 
RO. XKXVI, VOL. IX, ee Glad 
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Glad, borne by the fav’ring wind, 
Along the surge’s tracklets path, 
In fome contiguous port to find 
A thelter from the tempeit of thy wrath ; 
And as a facrifice to leave, 
On the fea’s undulated fhrine, 
‘1’ appeate the Pow’r that rules the wave, 
Two of the bravelt warriors in its line. 


* And Gaul her baffl’d {quadron happy deem’d, 
That thus efcap’d thy defolating ire, 
And her remaining floating forts redeem’d, 
For luch a ranfom, from thy wafteful fire. 
* Wrapt in fierce flames the viétim falls 
And.dark and terrible, as might, 
The fmoke alcends, and Pity calls 
In vain for aid, and fickens at the fight ; 
And Gaul thus hopes the wrath appeéas’d 
That round brave hearts like light’ning glows, 
And Britons bears, with furor feiz’d, 
Like thunder on their diflipated foes. 


« But rough as thunder in the ftorm of fight 
Tho’ Britain’s naval combatants appear, 
Gentle and brilliant as celeftial hight 
‘They prove, when enemies confels their fear, 
W hen vanquifh’d hofts their arms refign, 
Then ev’ry gen’rous art is tried 
To foothe the chieftains that repine 
At the fad change of Fortune’s varying tide ; 
Then the dread arm that grafps the {pear 
Strives to relieve the wounded foe, 
Or gently wipes the falling tear 
That tells the haplets widow'd ftrange1’s woe. 


* Hotham, to thee the + Gallic chief refigns 

His (word, while anguifh o’er his frame’s diffus’d, 
Th’ unwilling gift thy gen’rous heart declines, 

And bids him wear what he had nobly ufed ; 





_—-—s 


¢« The Ca ira was burnt after fhe was brought toan Englifh harbour.” 

+ When the furviving firft officer of a line of battle fthip, taken in an 
ation between the French fleet in the Mediterranean, and the Lritith fleet 
under Admiral Elotham, had, fome days afterwards, his {word returned to 
him, he congratulated himielf upen receiving it, and at the fame time ob- 
ferved, that he had been obliged to thrult that {word through the bodies of 
feveral of hisleamen, to make the remainder ftand to their guns: he, at the 
fame time, afked the firft Lieutenant of the Admiral’s fhip, on board of 
which the Frenchman wes prifoner, how the Englith officers contrived to 
keep their men to their guns ?"-- We have no neceffity to keep them to 
their guns, (replied the Licutenant) for the d—1l himielf could mot drive 
them from them,.”"—Nava! Chronicle, No, xxii. p. 228, 
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Surpriz’d, the fhining gift he fhews, 
And w hile his eyes with forrow weep, 
Admits his own troops felt its ule, 
Gaul’s fear-ftruck warriors to their arms to keep; 
And then how Britons to their guns 
Are made to {tand, he fain would alk ? 
¢ That’s joy,’ ’tis faid, to Britain’s fons, 


¢ To drive tiem from them were the arduous tafk.”’ 


ee a - - — _- 4 ——————— 
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POLITICS, 


ae 

Ob/ rvations on the FaGions which bave ruled Ireland ; on the Calumnies throwon 
upfion the People of that Country ; and on the fe ve e, Expedience, and Neceffity, 
of reftoring to the Catholics their political Rights.. By 3. E. Devereux, Etq. 
Pp. 160. 4s. Od, Richardfons. 1: Ol; 








R. DEVEREUX, we underfiand, was a gentleman of good property, 
and of good family in the county of Wexford; and was one of the 
four delegates a puted by the Catholics of that county, to prefent an addrefs 
to the Throne requefting his Majetty not to recal Earl Firzwittiam. The 
other three delegates were Cornelius Grogan, Baynall Beauchamp Harvey, 
and John Hay, who have fince been hanged for treafon. We do not mention 
this circundtance for the invidious purpote of diminithing the credit which 
is due to the affertions - Mr. Devereux, but merely to thew that he isa 
rigid, if not a violent, Catholic; and, confequently, to excite a neceilary 
degree of caution, in weighing his arguments, and in appreciating his 
jentiments. 

By reftoring the Catholics to what he is pleafed to call (heir political rights, 
Mr. D. means, the placing them, in all refpeéts, ov the fame footing with 
Proteftants. But he has not taken the trouble to define the nature of poli- 
tical rights, which, indeed, he does not appear to underftand ; but con- 
tents himfelf with afluming a faét which it was his duty to prove. ‘This 
voluminous pamphlet confifis chiefly in a repetition of the facts which have 
been collected by Dr. Curry (whom the author calls an excellent man) and 
others, in order to prove that the Catholics of Ireland were always a loyal 
clafs of people, and that fo far from having pertecuted the Prote (tants, 
they were always objects of perfecution themielves. ‘The ailertion is not 
new, nor is it fupported by any new arguments; we fhall not therefore 
enter into the fubject. Hume and Sir * John Temple, as having main- 
tained a contrary propofition, are treated with great, and anme tited, feve- 
rity by the author, whoft prejudices, however, if they really tpring from 
attac! hment to his re ligion, are parconable. Not lo his fuliome adulation 
of Mr. Grarran when he ridiculoufly ftiles, “ the immortal Grattan—ihat 
great and good man.” Riiim tene ‘atis ? Mr. Grattan’s chara¢ter is very well 
underftood now; and the memorable conference at Tinnehines will not 
foon be forgotte n. 

The remarks on the King’s Coronation Oath betray extreme ignorance 
of the fubje&t ; and the arguments of Mr. putes which the author deems 


unanft: werable, ‘have not only been anfwered but confuled by Mr. Resves, 
and the intelligent author of the Letters of Fabius. But ignorance isnot 
N32 the 
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the wor fi qu lity difplaved in the obfervations on this toy slic, in ?. 105, 
where he not only fhews that he knows nothing of the fund: imental princi- 
pies of the Britith monarchy, nor of the nature and extent of the regal 
power, bet talks of his Sovereign with a degree of levity which 1s highly 
indecent and reprehentible, Mr. Butler, according to this write r, Is en- 
dowed with papal infallibility, and to rejeét the foree of his arguments, or 
to deny the juttice of his pofitions, we are told, “ mutt imply want of ho- 
neity or intelleét,” we threwdly fufpeét that the want of honetty or intel- 
Ject, if it may be faid to exitt any where, is to be found only in thofe w! 
fupport the pofitions of Mr. Butler; and we will aflign one reafon at Jeatt in 
jutiheation of our fulpicion. 
Mr. Butler, in his tra&t, reviewed in our number for February lati, 

— with infinite triumph, one ftrong faci, wiich, he boldly de- 

alsret. endered all difen (hon fup. rfiuous, Th 


, 
y 
e tadt was this, that “ the Co- 
ronalion Oath was fixed in Ireland hy the firft of William and Mary ; at 
that time Roman Catholic peers dad aged ge and veted in the Tloule of 
Lords; Roman Catholic commoners were eligible to the Houte of Com- 
mons; snd all civil and military offices were open to Roman Catholics ; 
they wereodeprived vf thefe rig rhts by the act of the third and fourth of 
Willian: and Mary, and the firtt and fecond of Queen Anne.” | The infer- 
ence drawn trom this fod is that the Coronation Oath could only reter to 
the Jaws-exiiting at that thcuw, under which the Romanitts fate, voted, and 
held places.) When we reviewed Mr. Burien’s book, we had fome doubts 
#6 to the accuracy of this flatement; but, not having the Imith Statutes to 
Fofer to, we forbore to urge them. We have tince, how ever, taken pains 
tv atceriain the tact, and our doubts have been converted into certainty. 
The impreflion conve yed to the mind of every reader by the ailertion 
which we have cuoted above is, unqueitionably, this; ges notwithitand- 
Ing the Coronation Osth, the Roman Cath lie Peers 1 Commons ot 
freland actwaliy fate and veted in the Irith Pa Hament in ie firft year ot the 
reign of William and Murty, end con nar v to do until the third year 
ot that reign, when. the penal Ratintes; lettructive of their former privi- 
lewes were patted. ‘This mutt be the autho I's meaning, too, or elte his 
allertion would be nugatory and prove nothing. Now whoever, will take 
the tronble to reter to the Irifh Statute Book, will find that the Firs? 


f 


Par dam wives fatein Iretann, in the reign of William and Mary, did net 
4 ; fj fi? Titi R DD Y¢aQ? of id " ele ne Anil [Dall a UrcTV Mé mbes, hefore be took bn 
Jom VOUS GOaes ‘a febferibe the Ley? prep ped oy. ftatiute of lhe SO¢b of Charles 
; " y . 


. Weare utterly ationithed that a man of fuch “ profound erus 
eition and fuperior abilities,” as our author reprefents Mr. Butler to be, 
thould have: been betrayed, by his prejudices, ith what mutt be, either an 
egregious error or a crofs impofition. Surely we fhould have more reafon 
toateute this gentleman and his fricnds of a “ want of honeliy or (of) in- 
telleet’ than he or ‘they can pofiibly have to prefer fuch an acecutation 
acaintt thefe who diftent from ted tenets, deny the conclufivencts of their 
arguments; and retufe to fubreribe to the inf; allibility of their decifions. 

Car Mr. Ds fentiments re foeGing the Union it is ditheult to form an 
opinion. By the following gr quotation, however, which is marked 
by more beanties than one, we fhall ena! te our readers to form as correct 
aunidea of it as they could poffibly collect from a peruial of the whole 
bowx 

* jtis fervently to be hoped that the people of England, by affeQionate 
treatment, 
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treatment, will merit that cordial attachment never to be acquired by force, 
and that poor Ireland will torget, in the endearments of her pretent con- 
nection, her former ftate, what fhe might have been, and the brutal 
violence of thofe rafhans who, bribed with her own gold, bave furrencered 
her up, mangled and broken hearted! Grattan! reverend name! that harp, 
whole wild notes you accorded to the harmonious tones of liberty, has been 
firuck by the Britith Lion, and will tound no more.’ 

If any of our readers underftand this fublime etfution we will thank them 
for an explanation of it. Vous itis unintelligible. ‘Lhe author does not 
appear to be much more clear in his ideas than he is in his language. In 
vr. 131, he exhorts the Imperial Parhament to imitate the conduét of the 
National Atlembly of France, by the abolition of all religions diftinctions ! 
The duppy etfeéts which have refalted from the adoption of this (weeping 
meafure of reform in France, and its /e/uéary influence, on religion, mo- 
rality, and focial order in that country, are, it muft be conteiled, the moft 
potent arguments which Mr. D. could poflibly adduce, in recommendation 
of a fimilar reform here. And, earnefily anxious to do him al! pottible 
juttice, we fhall here leave him and his work, with that Galotary topreftion 
which this ftrong proof of the foundnefs of his judgment, the clearners of 
his comprehenfion, and the ftrength of his ability cannot fail to have pro- 


duced on the minds of our rea_ers. 


Democracy the Caufe of t} C prefe ent Dea ri} ania Si fe r a EiT v$ 4 of hy P Or. By Je 
W. Svo. Pr. 30. ls. Od. \W right. L ongot le 180] . FA 


THE firft effort of the author, at the opening of his tract, is briefly to 
delineate, or rather to glance, at, the progrets and confi quences of ditaifec- 
tion in this country, fince the French revolution, on which topic his re- 
marks are appofite and peruyent. Itis, alas! but too true that 

“ Britith freedom bas been profiituted in the mott audacious manner, 
by the mott licent ous men, for the moft deteftable purpofes, and we thould 
{ome years ago have fhared in all the horrors of revolationary France, and 
have been at this moment the victims of that tremendeus raitery which has 
difgraced and defolated, and ftill continues to difgrace and defclate, fo 
large and fair a portion of Europe, if the vi ilance, firmmets, and witdom 
of the late ‘ncomparable minitter and his co-adyutors, aided by the woods 
fenfe and loyalty of the moft re fpectable and refponfible part of the vation, 
had not refitted, over-awed, and controuled the revolutionitts and Jacobins 
of Great Britain. 

‘The author then confiders the various caufes to whieh the Dia 44, arti- 
ficial as he contends it is, has been im, uted 5 and denies thot | 


imputable to either of thefe caules fena itely, 0) to the co- pora Nnopany 
two or more of them. It is—‘ be maintains” — the offspring of democracy 
and jacobinifm. In proving that the fearcity did not proceed £ he war 
be fatesa fact worthy of notice: that the whole cuintity of wheat pur- 
chafed in Enoland by the commifiioners of the Victucuig Office m the lait 
year did not amount to one fourtecn 4 part of the quantity which bas been 
imported during the fame period 

He imputes the bett motives to the / lige of Portlai + in pubis hin his 
Memorable Leer relative to the fearetty; but imnfitts, t } ut- 
tended with very dittre ee * circamilances. it certainty pat a iuddea ftop 


to the fupply of te markets. in many inftunees whieh migiit 0é ade 
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duced, the fame principle muft have operated equally. My information is 
very good, that corn already ordered to the market, was returned to the 
barn, to wait that advancement of the price which the Secretary of State's 
Letter encouraged the former to expect. At the fame time, and for the 
fame reafons, it confirmed the wily fuggeftions of the Jacobin and the 
Democrat, who were employed bufily, but warily, in ;ropagating the 
belief of a dearth, in order to difpoie the people to clamour and com- 
motion.” 

On the real flate of the crops he makes the following remarks. 

“The difficulty of afcertaining the crops throughout the kingdom is 
well known, and by none better than thofe whofe official bufinefs it was to 
obtain the information.— Nay, I have reafon to believe, that the Parlia- 
mentary Committee was frequently perplexed by receiving different calcu- 
Jations from different perfons of refpectability, inhabiting the fame part of 
the country, 


‘The writer of thefe theets, during the autumn of laft year, travelled 
shrough fourteen or more Counties in different parts of the kingdom, and 
paid particulier attention through the W — of his excurfion to the ttate of 
agriculture aud « qu lity of crops of whe: As far as bis converfation ex- 
tended, the gentlemen and tarmers ot ~ different dittricts all fpoke with 


fatistaction of their crops of wheat, allowed that there was no diminution 


of the uiual fize of the giain, thatit was in general plump and well fed. 


Nor can it be denied, that the feafon of harvett in the northern provinces 
was to favourabic, and the corn in general fo well got in, that any damaged 
wheat in tha’ part of the kingdom at leatt, mutt have proceed d trom abto- 
Jute vegligence , aud, indeed, when we recolleét how kindly and favourable 
the ipt ing and the fummer of latt year were to ve eetation, there was every 
reaton to expect an tbundant harveti ‘ do not, therefore, hefitate to 
attert, and { peal. trom the moft folemn convi vion, thai the prefent dearth 
is not fearcity, but ariles from the artificial fabrication of curious villainy, 
and perjevering democracy, working upon ignorance and deluded 
avarice 
le then fhews that, even admitting the exiflence of a deficiency in 
importation of corn, in the port ot Londo 
between te months of December and May, was more than adequate to 
jupply 1 
On th li{propartion of the price to the fuppofed deficiency, on which 
we have fo frequently commented, his obfervations are unanitwerable. 
Nilay ita t, therefore, be alked with fome devree of at ad. 
mitting@the failure of laft 4 


the crops of one fiird, the 


’ . ‘ . - 
> Cre pto ve ¢ ne-third, how i h ‘ippens thi (ric 


e fhould be raifed four-fold, and upon what ground a deSctency of one- 
third is to ratte a comme ~_ four-fold?) Purif the val importations which 
have been made to buy py rthis ck ubti il failure of one-third ot Jatt year’s crop 
be allowed to have their natural efect, we fhell readily { ppole that the preient 
dearth does not proceed from ry ieney.-- And (dearth being fo favourable toy 


sO Pronolive ¢ f mec lied, difcontent, and ric i) is if to > doubte - that ti 
, lenine APman ¢ ee j ' - _— . rr ae ee 
InMaious Aemon Of demccracy fweil aware of the Luce eisiul elictts ¢ { this m- 


/ ' ‘ . = 2 Ps 
fernal engine as recently employed to excite the rabble of France to infu 
section, anarchy, and revoluticn) aware of a I fay, is it likely the fiend 

. sd . *. } ] , : » 
fh. U d pee lect this aes dangerow ily -po weTiul engine a& ceifain to pros uce 


wblic dageontent and difterbance, and the "Nevins of farguinary anarchy 
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‘as now matters feemed nearly ripe, and the perilous moment at hand, the 
moment of general explofion ? 

« The common price of wheat in the-years of fair produce is from fix to 
feven fhillings per bufhel ; and allowing one-third to be added according to 

the ftated deficiency » the price in the ordins ary and regular courfe of advance, 
would amount to about nine or ten fhillings per bufhel ; inftead of which it 
has rifen to the enormous and unnatural height of twenty-two fhillings per 
buthel and upwards.—Initead, therefore, of about two thillings the buthel, 
which would have been the equitable advance (avarice difregarded decency 
and humanity !) the dealers have raifed it to near eight ames that fum.— Be- 
fides, we fhould take into the account the exertions ‘of government to prevent 
fcarcity, by ftraining every nerve of power and wealth, to promote and en. 
courage the importation of all farinaceous fubflances proper for human fufle- 
nance by ample bounties, and the enormous influx of them, in confequence of 
that meafure, into the different out-ports of the kingdom, as well as that of 
London.—We fhould alfo add, the fulpenfion of the difillery, the ufe of fub- 
ftitutes for bread, and the patriotic economy which has been adopted by a very 
large part of the nation.—When we reflect on thefe crrcumtlances, and the 
confequent diminution of the ufual confumption (fome families of opulence 
having totally abftained from bread,) it would feem imposible not to perceive 
the calamity to exift in the fecret machinations and opersting villainy of the 
enemies Of Great Britain, whether torcign or domeftic, (but moft probably 
con{pired) as a principle caufe of the diitreffes afllicling at prefent the poar of 
thefe kingdoms. 

«¢ Should additional proofs of this be required, it might be afk dy upon 
what other principle can any reafonable man account for the great rife which 
has taken place in all other provifions, when it is well known that grafs, 
which produces many of them, has been fo very abundant this lat mild 
winter ? (as if Providence was fighting again the confpiracy)—Yet every 
kind of flefh meat, with butter and ch recle, ha ve maintained a proportionate 
advance, wirh the more important fuftenance of bread. And even ith, the 
product of the ocean, is nearly -qaadrupled 1 in price! Does the fea, fo 
generally friendly to Britain, refute its cuttom: ary bounty ? Nay, fojilia 
(coals) have been moft oppreflively raifed to three times their former price ! 

« Such are the inflexible premifes, as 1 conceive them, on which 1] found 
the opinions here offered to the public.’ 

He compares thefe various clrcumftances with the comments’ upon the fcar- 
city in the Jacobin papers and other publications, and concludes by repeating 
his conviction of the adequacy of his promifes and the juflice of hts conciutions. 
Subfance of Earl of Temple's Speech, delivered in the Houfe of Commons, on 

Monday, May the rath, wor, on the Subseeét of Me. jo hy Ltlarne 

Looke’s Eligibility toa Seat in Parhiament, SVQ. V1 Wright. 
1801. , 

THIS fpeech contains a full and claborate difeufion of the general queltton, 
whether the clergy are eligible to feats in Pariiament 2? ‘Tne noble Lord adduces 
a ferics of facts and precedents to prove not only that they are boty Dut tha 


} ’ i es bf ahet , ini ° _s t ———— ; _ + | - 
they never were eligible as repreientatives Of the px wit. f “admits the, th 
= ' . 


clergy were Pea in Sear grie ry peifons of their own order, until 
the reign of Henry the Vich, but denies that fuch reprel ataiives had any 
thing more than the ploy of confultinz and advifng, In that reign they 
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petitioned to be relieved from what they confidered as a burden, and, in fome 
degree, as a difgrace ; though they continued to exercife this privilege, par- 
tially, until the year 1640. This petition, however, is of no weight, be. 
caufe it is notorious that feveral boroughs in the kingdom prefented fimilar 
petitions ; and if shis were the only reafon to be urged againft the clergy, it 
mivht as well be urged againft many of the Commons, But the general pracs 
tice is preffed with more force and fuccefs. 

The clergy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, notwithftanding their former 

tition, urged their claim, and peutioned the Queen to allow them to fit in 
the Houfe of Commons. Lord T. quotes ‘his petition againit them, becaufe 
in it, they reprefented themfelves as dependent upon her Majefty, and as well 
inclined to promote her interett and power. But it is very unfair to urge 
this as an objection; or to infer from it that the clergy were more difpofed 
than any other body of men to favour any unconftitutional exertions of power 
on the part of thecrown, It was very natural for them to employ fuch lan- 
guage to fuch a Queen, and it appears to us that his Lordfhip has very ill 
ftudied the charaéter of Elizabeth, or he never would have drawn fuch an in. 
ference from this petition ; and [till leis would he have afcribed the Queen’s 
rejection of it to © confitucional feeling.’’ Every body knows, that a greater 
tyrant than Elizabeth never exited; ind no fovereign ever fate upon the 
throne who treated parliargentary privileges, and parliamentary independence, 
with fuch perfect contempt. Indeed, it one pari of the petition be true, the 
Houfe of Commons were truly deferving of contempt ; for it is ttated to have 
been €fomewhat imbafed by youths, fer ing-men, and outlaws.’? We can 
the more eafily credit this aflertion becaufe we have, within the laft fifty years, 
feen it greatly imbafed by in fo! ivent dehtors, uncertificated bankrupts, and 
notorious fwindlers; by men, in fhort, who have bought feats with the 
money of thetr cred itors, and fled to the Houfe as a refuge from a goal. 
Nothing of this kind is, of courfe, to be feen in the prefent p arfiament, which 
its own tows; (that is, its own will) exempt irom all animadverfions what. 
ever, 

His Lordfhip thinks that as the clergy fill enjoy the right of meeting in 
convocation, they can have no right to fit in Parliament, He argues 1 
quettion with great force and ability, and his fpeech contains much ufefub an 
intereiling information, Itis known that his Lerdfhip’s motion, for the ex- 
pullion of Mr. ‘Tooke, was hp aap and a new bill brought i in, partly de- 
claratory and partly enaéling, to difqualify the clergy in future from holding 
feats in Parliament. For fon own part, we object itrongly to this tem poriz. 
ing meafure ; we think the queflion ought to hav ve been met fairly and fully, 
and the right either acknowledged or denied, without qualification of referve ; 
In the new bill, we underftand, a claufe was introduced for the fole purpote 

of exempting the int dual Mr. ‘Tooke, from the general operation of the 
prohibitory law. Upon what principle of public juitice fach a claufe could be 
founded we profess ourfejves utter] a lofs to underftand. Either Mr. 
Tooke had a riche 9 it, or he liad not. In the firit cafe no law was necef. 
fary toconfirm him m» his { feat; and, in the laf, to feleét him as an obiedt of 
Jegiflative indulgence appears to us to be | on i! 8 lefs than a dereliGtion of 
principle, and an act of injuftice to every other clergy man A the kingdom. 
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Bonaparte’s Reverie; a Poetical Romance, Second Edition. Small 8vo. 
Pr. 1006. Richardfons, _ 1800, 


T is juftly obferved, in the Introduction, of the invafionof Egypt, that “ its 
injuftice has hardly a parallel in modern hittory ; and if the reader will 
turn tothe Ex-director Rewbell's defence of his colleagues and himfelf, in 
the Council of Elders, it is exprefsly ftated, Bonaparte ‘ anfwered all ob- 
ections, obviated all difficulties, removed all obftacles,’ 

“If it was projected by the Dire@tory to facrifice their Italian army, when 
they thought their fervices no longer wanted, or to attack, through Egypt, 
our Eaft india potleflions, the council who planned, and the man who 
agreed to execute fo unjutt a crufade, are equally implicated in the 
guilt.” 

So far fo well; but the author feems dreadfully afraid of being expofed 
to cenfure, for want of siberality and candour, and therefore proceeds 
thus— 

“ But, at the fame time, the writer would wifh to fpeak of him, with 
that candour ever due to an enemy, as a man of the greatefi courage, alulity, 
and refources, but inftigated, by a frenzied ambition, to actions that per- 
haps he would have fhrunx from at an earlier part of his lite. The Reader 
will pleafe to obferve Bonaparte’s character is here drawn after the Con- 
gueror of Italy had degraded himfelf into the lree-booter of Egypt." 

We certainly have no objeGtion to candour, properly fo called; but we fee 
no reafon why the bard fhould have introduced any part of that “ cloud of 
fiction and poetic licenfe” which he tel}s us obfcures his poem, into his 
“antroduction. Vhefe-praifes of Bonaparte betray almoft as much of frexay 
as the ambition of that chief, and though he might plead, in excufe, “ the 
poet’s eye in a fue frenzy rolling,” for any flip of the hand in his wer/e, it 
will not ferve him in bis prof. We do not mean to contend the point with 
him, but thall refer him to the pamphlet entitled, The Great Man, which 
he will find in the Appendix to the Eighth Volume of our Review. We 
with, however, to afk him whether Bonaparte was not as much the /ree- 
booter of Italy, as “ the Freebooter of Egypi? Was not his conduct in the 
former country marked by injuftice as flagrant, plunder as enormous, ind 
cruelty asatrocious, as his conduét in the latter? It certainly was; there- 
fore the difiinétion attempted te be drawn by the author, only betrays his 
own weakuets or his own prejudice. 

‘The verfes are not above mediocrity, as the following extract, feleCicd 
without difcrimination, will fuffice to thow, 

* So Perfia’s lofty kings, in days of Yore, 

Vheir fable millions on the ocean bore ; 

One,* the great Cyrus’ wild and frenzy’d fon, 

Envy’ng the laurels by his father won, 

Sought the fame coaft, purfu’d the felf-fame plan, 

Heedlels of juftice, equity, or man ; 

March'd where the groves of that fam’d temple ftand, 
‘Lhot fertile ile, within a fea of fand, 
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Th’ offended God, who fcorn’d his boafted might, 


Gave but a frown, ond all was ftillas might ; 
Hardly one trembling wretch cicap’d to tell 
The dreadful ftorm hy which whole armies fell. 
The other * made e’en Neptune feel the load, 
As his proud navy on the ocean rode ; 

In allits glory faw that navy loft, 

His projects baffled, and his wifhes crofs’d, 

(So he by Britons view’d his laurels fade, 

And all his trophies wither in the fhade, 

Saw e’en the Pyramids our feats admire, 

And Memnon tune again his broken lyre, 

Saw Egypt’s deities in homage bend, 

And hail Britannia as their only friend ; 

While ftung with rage, all fhame, all honour fled, 
Wreaks his poor vengeance on the mighty dead : 
Hail gallant fhade !—though wide your afhes lie, 
While Nelfon lives, your name fhall never die.t) 
Like him, unfeeling, treacherous, unjuft, 

Falle to his troops, regardlels of his truft, 

Bately deferts his gallant vet’ran band, 
Condemn'd to linger on a dreary ftrand, 

Left to their fote, to cruel foes a prey, 

In a imall bark he meanly fleels away 3 

Silent the fpreads her canvas (o the gales, 

And Afric’s curfes fill the parting fails.”’ 

The detcriptive lines in vp. 35 et /eq. are cenfurable on the fcore of licen- 
tiouivets. In the note to rp. 77, there are fome jult obfervations refpeGing 
the revolution which placed Bonaparte on the Confular ‘Throne, and on 
the infult then offered to the people of France, by the Corfican Ufurper, 
which, he remarks, ** is formething like Caligula making his horfe Conful.” 
But it alfo contains fome wojuft a/lufions (for the author dares not /peak out) 
to the ftate of liberty in this country. Some incenfe, not very fragrant, is 
offered up at the fhrines of Aofiu/ko and MWaj/bington, avout whofe. heads 











- yaks” 

+ * Bonaparte’s condud to the brave though unfortunate Admiral Bruyes 
{whole only crime was-having followed his orders too ftriétly, and whom be 
frit facrimeed, and then calumniated) will ever refleé the greateft difhonour 
upon himfelf. Jaubertts letter, of the oth of July, and Admiral Gan- 
teaume’s, both prove he detained the fleet contrary to Bruyes’s remonflran- 
ces; to whom he wrote, on the 27th of July, ‘when you inforin me 
“what you have doneat Aboukir, you fhall receive farther orders from me.’ 
—And yet, when mentioning the battle of the Nile to the Direftory, he 
had the effrontery to write, ‘that to the egthof July, he thought Bruyes 
* had failed for Corfu, or entered the Port of Alexandria; but * Dead men 
* tell no tales,’—Seethe Intercepted Corre!pondence.”” Part aft. 

~ * The feerecy with which he re-cmbarked, and the care he took ta 
conceal it from his army, clearly prove he delerted them. For an account 
of his precautions, fealed orders, &c. fee the circular letter of the admini- 


js +238 medi 
{tration of the department of the Var, 10th O8ober, 1599, announcing his 


ernval in France, manner of iis embarkacion, &c,” 
the 
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the bard has rolled his thickeft “ clouds of fiion and poetic licenfe.” In 
fhort his Mufe does not feem to be af home; fhe labours under an awkward 
yeftraint; and appears as if the had “ a good long way to go, and had been 
relucta .tly forced from the delighttul groves of ‘Lt wickenham to the gloomy 
receiles of Sait-Mary-Ave. 

The Note at the end of the poem, in the form of a pofifcript, contains a 


charge of hizh crimes and mildemeanors againtt the Britith Miniftry. 


* It was they who combined the difcordant parts of the French Republic, 
coalefced her jarring parties, amalgamated her hoftile factions; while their 
interference alone prevented that civil war which they moft wifhed, and 
for the attainment of which they have facrificed millions of money and {pilt 
rivers of blood. It was they who called into attion all the energies of her 
mighty empire, and who brought into the field all the talents of her con- 
quering generals, It was they who made the name of England odious in 
every part of the world; envied by fome, feared by others, hated by all : 

ad have even turned fome of our sities * into foes (while France has had 
the addrefs to convert her very enemies into friends), ‘They bave created, 
inthe very heart of Europe, a military government, and have rouzed fuch 
a {pit of martial enthufialm throughou t France, that fhe bids fairer to at- 
tain univerfal empire than any European ftate ever did before; combining, 
under the forms and energies of freedom, all the fecre-y and force of de{po- 
tim: unitimg, to every thing that old Rome poflefled, all the modern re- 
finements, both in arms and politics; having a party in every ftate, in 
every country.” 

We threwdly fufpeét that all this pretty clo id of ftion would have been 
rendered infinitely darker and thicker if there had not been ‘ fuch a perfon 
as the Attorney General, and | fuch a place as tk > King’s Bench.”- —Verbum fat. 
But enough of this fuckling Whig, who me do well to quit the Mufes 
for the counting-houle, and whom, for the prefent, we thall only admonith 
in the gentle words of Figaro—.diex coucher, Bafil. 


Iiyls : hes two Parts. By Edward Atkyns Bray. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘Py. 1q2. Rivingtons, London. 1800. 


N our Review for December, 1799, we noticed a volume of Poems from 

this author. We oblerved on that occafion that he was by no means 
deficient in pocti al {pirit, and we are now glad to obferve that his talents 
are confiderably improved. The Ipy1. is a ipecies of compofition, that has 
not been familiarized in our language. Ve ery few Idyls, we believe, have 
appeared, except in tranflations from Gessner. and other German writers. 
ur author has evidently caught the true character of this.kind of poetry. 
There is a paftoral clegance i in his Mute, very different from rufticity, with 
delicacy of fentiment and occational touches of interefting pi athos. Mr. 
Br ay, Wwe underita ind, means to renounce the gentle Mule for the wranglin 
bar, to which, we underfland, he will carry » liberal and ‘accompiithed 
mind. aoe author in his advertilement tells us, that he is preparing a 
iccond part far the Prefs, under the title of Bririsu Ipyis, as thofe 
before us may be confidered as chiefly Ancavian, and abounding in the 





* « Though we feem to haye hardly one left, except Aullria deflerves 
that name, who appears to purfue nothing but a fyem of felf-aggran- 
cizement.”’ ’ 
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unages drawn from Pagan mythology. Our readers will of courfe with to 
fee a {pecimen of our author’s manner, and therefore we felect the following 
Idyl, though, if we had room, we could have given one of greater merit, 
but too long to be at prefent conveniently ad: mitted. 


THE HUNTER. 


‘¢ Beneath a rock, with fhadowy pines o’erhung, 

Around whofe branches wreaths of ivy clung, 
Reclin’d young Tiuyrsis on the molly ground, 
Where perfum 'd flowers exhal’d their breath around. 
A varied [cenery {pread before his view: 
Mountains, far diftant, ting’d with airy blue; 

Here gloomy groves, aad there a funny mead, 
Where low’d the ox, and neigh’d the prancing fteed. 

“ A purling ftreamlet, from a neighbouring wood, 
Thro’ whifpe: ‘ing reeds that fwift its way puriued, 
Soon with its murmurs lull’d him to repole ; 

When pleafing vifions to his fancy role. 
Ner long he flept—the bugle’s mellow ftrain 
Pour'd thro’ the we ods, and rous’d the ftartled fwain. 
Whilft, pleas’d, he liflen’d to their cheerful founds, 
Forth from the woodlands rufh’d the panting hounds ; 
And, whilft their tongues were reeking with its gore, 
W ith ravenous teeth a thaggy wolf they tore. 
The huntiman follow’d, o’er whole manly face 
Spread the warm fluthes of the lengthen’d chace. 
A bleedin g lamb he fondled on his breaft, 
And thus with {miles the liftening {wain ‘edad s’d: 

| guc is, young ranger! from: your paftoral crook, 
Yours are yon tlocks that browfe belide the brook, 
¢ And thele your native groves, your facred home, 
* From whole !ov'd fhades you ne’er have figh’d to roam, 
‘J, born far diflant from thele fertile plains, 
‘ Heed not the cares or joys of fimple fwains, 
* But, when Aurora pours her faffron ray, 
‘O’er unknown wilds purfue my devi 1OUS Way, 
© With panting beagles chace the timid deer, 
* Or at the boar difcharge mv pointed {pear. . 

‘I fought thefe woods with bufkin’d feet this morn, 
Whilft on my fhoulder hung the bending horn, 
And, from their haunts th’ affrighted prey to roule. 
© Swift as T ruth’d thro’ brakes and bending boughs, 
Loud fhricks alcended from the vale below— 

‘The chace I left, purtu’d the founds of em 
* And on the plain perceiv ‘d a weeping Ia 

‘Vearing with frantic hand her flowing tig 
‘Her dog lay h eles, torn with many a wound, 
Whote blood with crimfon ftain’d the verdan it ground, 
Her flock di! pe rs ‘d o’era 1] the v: ibe {fo Ww id e, 

Flew thro’ the woods, or climb the mountain’s fide. 
* Near as [ drew to eale her wild alarm, 
She pointed o’er the plain her {nowy arm, 
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«And cried A wolf, that ravenous beaft of prey ! 
* Has kill’d my dog, and borne my lamb away.’ 

‘ With tuneful throats my hounds the-thiet purfued, 

¢ O’er hills and dales, to yonder gloomy wood. 

* Tired with the chace, at length he dropt kis load, 

‘ While from its ea a few red blood-drops flow’d. 
* I heard it bleat, examin’d every wound, 

¢ Saw they were flight, and rais’d it from the ground; 
¢ Whilft my ftauch pack o’er echoing woodlands flew, 
‘ And kept the wolf, their a game, in view, 
‘Till with their teeth they {ciz’d his fhaggy fide— 
‘He {napt, he {narl’d, he roar’d aloud and died. 

‘Thou, gentle {wain! may’ft know the haplefs fair, 
© Who owns this lamb—then take it to thy care ; 
‘And, whillt 1 wander to my native cot, 

‘ Far from the beauties of this lovely {pot, 
© Hafte thou, my friend, difpel the virgin’s fears, 
* Supprefs her iighs, and dry her flowing tears.’ 

“ He faid: whilft Tuyrsis, with a fond embrace, 
Receiv’d the lamb, that, bleating, lick’d his face, 
Then firft its collar {truck the Shepherd’s view, 
Tied round its neck with ftrings of azure hue. 
Inftant deep bluthes all his check o’erlpread— 

OF rapturous joy a few foft drops he thed, 

And cried, ‘ ‘This prize, this prize to me how dear 
‘Oh! then forgive, forgive the pleafing tear! 

* To her I love, and cannot but adore, 

*Oh! how I long her favorite to reftore! 

‘ Know too that Darpune, who, in earlicft youth, 
Receiv’d my vows, with hers requites my truth. 
Her happy parents and my aged fire 

With cheering {miles have fann’d the glowing fire ; 
And, when to-morrow’s dawn illumes the eaft, 

© Whilft {wains and maids attend the rural feaft, 
Their hands prefent her to my longing arms, 

‘ A blufhing bride, in all. her native charms. 

* This te “nder lamb, the favorite of the fair, 

Firft faw the light, and breath’d the vital air, 
‘When, on the mead, the village youth, fo gay, 
‘ Dane’d to my pipe on Dapune’s natal day. 
This I feleéted from the bleating train, 

That, mid the florets, gambol’d on the plain, 
And, as the collar round its neck I tied, 

Gave it with homage to my future bride. 

*‘ Amid yon grove, where waves the tower! ing pine, 
Stands a high temple, with a {plendid fhrine 
Sacred to Venus and thole Powers above 
Who bind us mortals in the chains of Love. 
Crown’d with the myrtle’s ever-Vercant boughs , 

We there, to-morrow, plight our nupti: il vow 
© There too ’tis doom’d this lamb fhall lofe its life, 
¢ © Pierc’d on the altar by the facred knife ; 
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© Whilft waving clouds from pure(t flames arife, 
* And waft its vapors to the vaulted {nies,’ 

* The Huuter, {railing, breath'd a fervent prayer, 
That Jove iupreme might bleis the happy pair’. 


The Idyis are preceded by fome tecommendatory lines from Mr. Evans 


"9 
a brother bard, anda friend of the author, They indicate a liberal {pirit as 


well as a poetical tafte, 


A Poetical Epiple to Sir George Beaumont, Bart. on the Encouragement of 
the Britifh School of Painting. By William Sotheby, Efg. F. R. 5S. 
and A.S.S. 8vo. Pr. 38. Wright. London, 1801. 


NO man can, with greater propriety, ftand forth as the advocate of Britith 
genius, than he who pofleffes fo large a portion of it himfelf. Such a bard, 
with a deep knowledge of his fubje¢t, writes from the double impulte of feel- 
ing and of judgment; and can fearcely fail to impart to his reader fome ‘por. 
tion, at leaft, of thofe lively fentiments which he depiéts with equaily brilliancy 
and ftrength. Mr. Sotheby certainly ranks among the firit of the Britifh bards 
of modern times ; and this epiflle is by no means calculated to diminifh that 
fame which he has fo juftly acquired by the former productions of his Mute, 
He here, as on former occalions, difplays the genuine feclings, and unadul- 
terated f{pirit of a true patriot. Anxious for the welfare, the honour, the 
happinefs, the morals, of his country, he ftrongly deprecates the idea of fend- 
ing our artifts to France in fearch of thofe models of antiquity, the ftudy of 
which is effential to the formation of a pure tafte ; and, at the fame time, he 
fuccefsfully combats the degradin notions of foreign arrogance, which has 
excluded from the attainments of ritons, tafte, fancy, and art! Mr, S., by 
a faithful delineation of the prominent features of our leading artitis, clearly 
proves the injuftice of this prejudiced exclufion. We fliail make two or three 
extracts which we hae no doubt will generate a flrong defire in our readers to 
perufe the whole poem, which will amply repay chem for the trouble, if plea 
fure can be called trouble. 


‘© Valour, a banner’d knight, on Crecy’s field 
Who couch’d his lance, and grasp’d his fable fhield 5 
Whofe fteed, ’mid Agincourt’s emoiazon’d plain, 
On Gallia thook the biood-drops from his mane ; 
O’er her arm’d nation lifts the patriot fpear, 

Calls on th’ invading hoft, and mocks at tear. 

“ Far as old ocean winds his billowy zone, 

The empire of the fea is all her own. 

From heroes old tranfmitted vi€tory runs, 

Drake, Raleigh, Howe, {till triumph in their fons, 
With Dunean’s arm they fir’d the Be! gic main ; 
With Jervis quell’ dat once the pride e of Spaia 5 
And wav’d round Nelfon’s brow, in fte mi delight, 
Fame’s gory banner ’mid Aboukir’s fight. 

E’en now, again » proud victory’s braze n roar 
Bear Nclfon’s * name to Britain’s echoing fhore, 
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*Mid waves of blood, through horror’s fiery blaft, 
The mighty matter of the ocean patt ; 

Troops, train’d to battle, here his courfe oppos’d, 
There thundering forts the winding channel clos’d, 
Ship link’d to fhip, where ftationed navies lay, 
Bulwark on bulwark raked the watery way ; 
Death fteer’d his prow, and burft the triple chain, 
That barr’d ’gainft Albion’s fleet the Baltic main : 
Fate from his hand th’ avenging thunder huri’d, 
And ftill’d the tempeft of the northern world.’ 


The Bard entertains the beft-founded apprehenfions of the evils which will 
refult from an intercourfe with France on the return of peace ; a period fraught 
with more danger to the moral and focial world than the unthinking multitudes 
are apt to fufpect, or inclined to believe. 


‘* Our fleets from fea to fea have lightning hurl’d, 
And, wing’d by viétory, flown to fave the world : 
A fterner trial waits, when peace unplumes 
The warrior’s brow, and fotter pomp aflumes. 


«© J dread not Gallia’s defolating pow’rs, 
© No hoftile foot fhall braife our native flow’rs.’ 
{ dread her not, ftern foe array’d in arms ; 
I dread the Syren deck’d in magic charms 3 
I dread her crown’d enchantrefs of the heart, 
And hail’d by Europe, arbitrefs of art. 


‘© The feaft is {pread in proud theatric ftatey 
Th’ invited nations at her portal wait. 
‘Tranfported guefts ! the golden gates expand, 
The fhout of rapture burfts from land to land. 
Zephyrs, whofe rofeate wings foft dews diltil, 
The air around with fweets Sabean fill : 

Banners where rainbow colours richly play, 
Catch the foft gale, and ftream a fairer day. 
Above, below, around, the viewlefs choir 

Wake the foft flute, and fweep th’ accordant lyre, 
And, at each tuneful ftop, from nymphs unfeen, 
Sy mphonious voices {well the paufe between, 
Others, by beauty moulded, move in fight, 

And every fenfe by every charm delight, 

With flowing lozks, loofe robe, and bofom bare, 
Melt in the dance, that floats upon the air. 

Th’ enchantrefs fmiles, her hands a goblet hold, 
On Hebe’s bofom Cupid wrought the mould : 
‘Th’ enchantrefs fmiles, and mingles in the bow! 
Drops of Circean juice, that drug the foul. 


‘¢ Ah, woe for Britain! ifher youthful train 
Defert their country for the banks of Seine! 
Ah, woe for Britain! if infidious Gaul 
Th’ attracted artift to het trophies call. 
Heve 
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Here Vice, flow ftealing on with fecret fear, 
Chain’d by ftern Juftice, ops in mid career ; 
Rous’d at the public eye’s indignant flame, 

Here confcience burns upon the check of thame; 
And Penitence, that fighs to be forgiv’n, 

Still holds her faith in God, her hope in Heav’ne 


By Gallia train’d to meretricious charms, 
Art thall extend the triumph of her arms, 

And iffue forth, fir initruinent defign’d 
To {pread her empire, and corrupt the mind, 

Let commerce, freedom, virtue, Here, withftand, 
And, train’d to moral grace, her pow’rs expand.’’ 


The contraft between the life of the uncultured favage, and the enervated 
flave of luxury is ably drawn. 


«¢ And happier far in nature’s early ftage, 
The favage Aroggling with a barbarous age, 
By want furrounded, and by danger fed, 
The cave his fhelrer, and the rock his bed : 


‘Than fortune’s filken fons, in luxury born, 


Where plenty o’er ahem pour’d her golden horn, M 
Who, foes to art, by culture unreftrained, | 
Reel o’er the bowl, by feverifli pailions drain’d, | 
Or doze out lite, on Sloth’s dull couch reclin’d, 
And liitlefs droop in apathy of mind. , 2 

Ah! Lhave heard their unavailing figh, reli 
Seen life’s dull pifture in their pay wees e) ¢, are 
Seen from their palfied hand the goblet full, n 


Seen, as they ftoop’d re tafte, the benguet pall, 

Seen them, habitial flaves of di laily vice, 

Grafp, with familiar fiends, the loaded dice; 

While beauty withering in a widow’d bed, 

O’er her lorn babes the tear unpitied thed ; A| 
Seen them worn out in manhood’s goldch prime, 

Droop like hoar age beneath the load of ‘time, 

And ah! in youth, in health, and beauty’s blooin, 

By mad felf-faughter ftain’d ch’ unhallow’d tomb.” 


The concluding invocation to the beloved Sovereign of thefe realms 1 
highly animated ; “and we truit, that che bard’s prayer will not pafs unheeded. 


‘¢ While frantic Gaul, her native arts o’erthrown, 

‘ From the wafte palace reft, and proftrate throne, A 
* Cruth’d on the altar, where, his God denied, b 
©'Th’ infuriate Athcift thundering Heav’n de§ed, m 
* Cruth’d on the tomb, where, hending o’er the dead, " 
* Fame crown’d the chief. that for his country bied=— = 
* While o’er the ravag'd earth, from clime to clime, ces 
© Marthall’d by avarice, facuilege, and crime, 

* Her hofts, like locuits warping with the wing, we 
* Smore all beneath, nog leit a wreck behind, 
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* From plunder’d temples, and demolith’d fanes; 
* Pluck’d violated Art’s fublime remains, 
© And on the bafis of eternal fhame, 
© Rear’d the frail pile of tranfitory fame. 
* King, Guardian, Father! Art beneath the hand 
* Rofe to new triumphs on this fhelter’d land, 
€ O’er Statefmen, Patriots, Heroes laid in dutt, 
‘ Grav’d the proud tomb, and fix’d the breathing butt; 
© In confecrated domes fublimely foar’d, 
© And deck’d the fane of God, by faith ador’d. 
€ Oh may the realm, by thy example fir’d, 
© Blefs’d by thy virtues, by thy tafte infpir’d, 
© Raife public artifts, guardians of her fame, 
* And kindle genius with celettial flame ! 
€ Each fhall refle&t on each; Art’s moral vicws 
‘A moral influence o’er the land diffufe : 
‘ Exale the ftandard of the public mind, 
« Show tafte and truth eternally combin’d ; 
‘ Tafte that from fenfe, to thought, to life, extends; 
‘ And truth, that to its obje¢t, God, afcends !”” 





Matilda, or the Welch Cottage; @ Poetic Tale. By the Author of Theodore; 
or the Gametter’s Progrefs, &. 18mo, Pr. 84, White. Fleet Strect5 
Cobbet and Morgan, Pall Mall. 1801. 


THIS is a peculiar Tale, told with fimplicity, and interfperfed with 
religious and moral refleGtions, highly creditable to the author. ‘The lines 
are blank verfe, and are not deftitute of harmony nor force. 
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DIVINITY. 





A Defence of Scripture Do&rines, as underfood by the Chur h of England ; in 
reply to a pampblet, entitled, “ Scripture the only Guide to Religious Tri “' 
a‘** Narrative of the Proceedings of a Society of Baptifis, in York, 
re'inquifbing the Pe ‘ular Syfems of Religion; &c.” In a Serics of Latch rs 
to Mr, D. Eaton. By the Rev. John Grabam, Reétor of St. Mary, 
Bithophill, Sen. and of St. Saviour, Y a ; and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Earl Bathurit. Svo. Pr; 118. 2s. Gd, Matthews. London. 


1800. 


FTER the many excellent publications which have appeared, from 
time to time, in vindication of the peculiar doétrines of Chriftianity, 
it was a duty incumbent ou the refent author to ftate his principal realuns 
for fe: ding into the worl i his Defence of Seripture Do@triues.” 
“1 donot recoileét,” (fays Mr. Graham) to have feen any work of or- 
dinary fize, and cheap price, which treats upon a//* the fubjeéts here ne- 


Ceilary to be difcuiled, in a way calculated for popular ufe. 
“ Many 
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* « Amidft the numerous convincing tras that have beon written in de- 
fence of detached dottrines; 1 bere take the opportunity of recommending 
NO. XXXVI. VOL. IX, O ty 
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“* Many perfons, when any of thefe important dodtrines are affailed, 
do not know what books to enquire for; they, therefore, either fit down 
with bad impreffions upon their minds, or elfe, more utually, increafe 
thofe impreflions, by being led to apprehend, after an untuccefsful fearch, 
that no fatisfaction is to be had. 

“ Old books, efpecially if they be in any meafure of a controverfial 
nature, are teldom read ; becau’e they are old, and becaufe they are fup- 
poled to be fuited only to the occafion for which they were written. 

“ Such bing the refilefs perfeverance of the enemies of ortho lox 
principles, that without having offered fatisfa€tory arguments in reply to the 
able defences which have been made for thefe p inciples, they perpetually 
bring forward their fentiments as if they had never been anfwered : the 
only method left us, of countera&ing their pernicious attempts, feems to 
be, to follow up each fucceilive publication of any weight, with an ap. 
propriate reply. 


6 


—Demo unum, demo etiam unum, 
Dum cadai, Hor. 


« Although this little work has kept the narrative, to which it 
Was intended to be a reply, clofely in view ; yet I Qave endeavoured fo to 
frame it, that it may, upon the whole, be perfe@ly intelligible to thofe who 
have not (een that publication. Moreover; fince the fubjects of it are the 
moft important doctrines of religion ; and fince, in replying to the narra- 
tive, I have, in fome meafure, met the principal part of popular objeCions 
and reafonings which occur in other Socinian writers upon thefe fubjeds ; 
it thay, in the abfence of fomething more excellent, be not without its ufe 
in the hands of ferious orthodox Chriftians in general.” 

“* It is not my defign (obferves the author, at the conclufion of his 
firft etter) to notice all that your publication contains. With what youre: 
prefent as the peculiar views of Methoditis and others, with ‘ Seekings' 
m the tenfe in which you ufe the term, with ‘ inward witneiles,’— ‘ extatic 
impulfes,'"—‘ enthufiattic frames,’ &c. &¢. I have nothing to do. If you 
have not milreprefented the perfons, who you fay pretend to them and 
rely upon them, they mutt anfwer for themfelves. Thefe things form no 
proper part of true rcligion. The queftions principally to be confidered are, 
—What is the Revelation which Jehovah has given concerning himfelf? 
—W hat is the real character and condition of man ?—How is he to obtain 
the favour of God ?—How to be poflefled of that holinefs without which 
no man can fee the Lord ?—Thefe important particulars will all be fpokea 
to, in the courfe of the following letters.” 

The fecond letter is an able vindication of the Trinity. 

In the third letter concerning “ the main Intention and Effeé&s of the 
Death of Chritt,” we were particularly ftruck by the following paflage : 

«« You attempt to make this doétrine harfh and odious, by reprefcoting 
the maintainers of it as looking at Chrift as amiable, but on the Father as 
a vindiive and forbidding Being. Whatever fpeculative conclufion you 
may think youtfelf at liberty to draw from fuch views; thofe who glory 
mottin the atonement of Chrift, and love him moft, do not regard the 


a oat 





to my reader's peruial, two publithed a few years ago at Leeds ; the one 
entitle? “a thort Defence of the Divinity of Chrift;’ the other, ‘a {hort 
Detence of the Atonement of Chrilt.”’ 

Father 
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Father as a vindictive, unlovely Being; but as a reconciled, gracious God. 
‘They do indeed look upon God as a jealous God, who will by no means 
clear the unatoned-for guilty; but they fee him a God of love as well as 
of jultice. They apprehend that it is to the love of God they owe the 
coming of Chrift. When t ey view the Son of God dying for finners, 
they have far more exalted conceptions of the love and goodueis of God, 

as wellas of his juttice, than it is potlible to entertain on the Socinian plan. 
They exclaim with the Apottle, ‘ God is Love.’ “ In this was manifeited 
the love of God towards us, becaufe that God fent his only begotten Sou 
into the world, that we might lve through him.’ J John iv. 9.—They 
boaft with the Apottle Paul, ‘ God commendeth his love towards us in that 
while we were yet finners Chrift died for us,’ and they reafon with him : 

‘if God {pared not his own Son, but gave him up for us all, how thali he 
not with him alfo freely give us all things.’ * 

In the fourth letter, on the fubject ot « Eleétion,” the author pleads the 
caule of the “ refpectable Predeftinarian” in a manner which we cannot ap- 
prove. This, in truth, is a very delicate fubje@ ; and, had Mr. Graham 
“‘ de-lined entering into it” at all, perhaps he would have acted more ju- 
dicioully. 

The fifth Letter, “ on the Influences of the Divine Spirit,” is not to us 
perfectly, fatisfa@tory. “ The extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit (fays 
Mr, Graham) are sot now expected at ull. Noman, some ENTHUSIASTIG 
INDIVIDUALS EXCEPTED, Now expects to be empowered to work iniracles, 
or to have future events revealed, or to have any exprets Revelations and 
communications from heaven, any fecret whifperings or private interpre- 
tations, any dark inward work whatever upon the mind.” ‘his is a 
ftrange affertion, Nothing can be more notorious than that the kingdom 
is divided almoft between Methodifts and Deifts. If we l:ok into any 
town, aimoft in England, and examine the religious creeds of its inhi tbi- 
tants, we fhall find that the thinking (or rather half. -thinking) gentry are 
Deitts or Socinians, fome profetle dly, others fecretly; that the majority of 
the middle claffes are Calviniftic or Arminian Methoditts; and that three 
parts of the loweft orders are Methodi(ts. ‘To pafs over the Methoditis, 
therefore, who certain'y pretend to thofe extraordinary communications 
from heaven, in fo curiory a manner, under the appellation of ‘ fome en- 
thufiaftic individuals,” feems to argue a partiality for this prevailing and 
arrogant fraternity. Ve ourfelves are acquainted with numerous’ Metho- 
dilts ; with two, in particular, who very lately informed us,ghat they could 
point out the very time and place when they received their eall from the 
Holy Spirit; and that, from the moment of that call, they have been num 
bere! with th: elea people of God, It is true, they do not prefu ne to 
work miracles; but of “ fecret whifperings and of dark inwatd wofking 
they unceafingly make their boaft. {In procecding with this letter whic! nN 
is, for the moit part, well written) we hailed with pleature the following 
paling e: 

' But whilft I maintain and fhew that to believe the Gofpel of Chit 
to be the truth of Go', is not true and raving faith; I am as far from no 
deritanding by it, on the other hand, any internal atteflation or Revelation 
from Heaven, which fhall be prior td and productive of a belict tha: my 
finsare forgiven, It is this idea of faving faith, (a faith fuch as vou ftate 
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“188 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


once,te have been yours, and which I believe fome individuals Have inr. 
pridently and unfcripturally held) which has brought the work of the 
divine fpiritintomuch contempt. It has filled many with a falfe hope and 
peace. Many well-meaning perfons allo, defirous of attaining it, from ig- 
norance of the way in which pardon and peace are to be fought, and not 
being able to poffefs themfelves with a perfuafion, that their fins were for- 
given, have walked in much diftrefs and bitternefs of heart; whilft thofe 
who have been brought under the influence of a belief, feated only in the 
pailions and imagination, have thereby been prepared, in the end, for 
hardnefs of heart, fcepticifm, and error ; for obiervation teaches us, that 
enthufiafm generally leads towards infidelity.” 

Many parts of the fixth letter, “ on the Fall of Man and the Nece lity 
of a Redeemer,” are excellent. W e regret our want of room for a long 
extract. 

‘© All Scripture, all experience thews, that true religion is not explored by 
the dim lamp of reafon and philofophy ‘ bat difcerned under the bright beams 
of the Fountain of true Light, as it is manifefed and made known in the 
Gofpel. It is not a difcovery, but a cordial acceptance of plainly revealed 
truth. Icis found not in the vaunting reafoner, who is confident in his 
powers, an: {obliges all the Counfels and Scriptures of God to pafs under the 
-yoke of his narrow comprehention, bat ina heart fenfible of its natural weak. 
nefs and blindnefs, and humbly looking up to God in pray er, to be guided in 
judgment, and led in the way coutaine.” 

In the feventh and laft letter, the author remarks upon the reafons which 
his-antagonitt afligns for feparating from the eitadlifhed church ; upon the 

qualifications neceflury for a proper inveitigation of religious truth ; and upon 
Mr, Eaton’s prefent fyttem, when contraited with that which he has aban. 
doned,’’ 

da the whole, we confider this as a valuable ‘* Defence of Scripture 
Doctrines as underftood by the Church of Engtand.”’ 


The Triump sh of Trath y the Teftimony of its Foes ; or Pro fs of the aoe CMe 
dreity of the Bible, derived from the Evidence of its Oppo, ers, Sup; , 
and Revilers, interfperfed with Thoughts on Modern Infid hy pile on 
the Moral, Political, and Religious Re volutions of the prefent Age; im 
a Series of Letters to a Difeiple of Deijm. By Si Bingham. 
t2mo. Pp. 223. Crofby and Letterman. London. 1800. 


FROM the contents of thefe letters, it will be eafily perceived, that Mr. 
Bingham is no common writer. His enquiry into the circumftances of the 
times and the difterent expe: ‘tations of them; the caufe of modern atta Bs on 
the Bible, and his cefe wees of ihe perfons not beft qualified to appear in 
ck {. “nce {Letter a ) tend ’ for the moit er to pre po Fels the rence r in favol ir O “of 
the author, as aman of found fenfe, who has > courage to think and to fpeak 
tor himfelf, For the fecond letter ; " perf » (except Archdeacon Paley on 
moft of thefe topics) hath fet forth fo clearly, “th e connection of the Old and 
New Teflaments th: Evid cree of the one pros Ing the Auth ensic tv ot the 
other—the Charatter of Jefus Chrift as drawn b ry Deifte—he Mages of his 
Methahthip—the Refurrection of Jefus, as the grand Fact on which the 
whale of Re: velation. depencs—the Conneciion berween this Fa& and the 
"Prath of Seripture-—the Conduét of Peter—-the Volunt ary Sufferin g. 
WO, inion, a Proot of the Belief of the Sufferer—the Conyeriion of Saul of 

"Tarius, 
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Tarfus, and the Conduct of Judas. The Contents of the Third Letter, are 
«¢ Preaching of the Apottles—State of the Jewifh and Gentile World— Nature 
of the Chriftian D trine—Prejudices, Interefts, and Pailions of its Enemies—— 
Manner of its Ir- roduction—its Succefs to be accounted tor only from Divine 
Interpofition—Fact oppofed to Theory-+Character and Conduct of the Pris 
mitive Chriitians—Objection of the Deiits adduced as an Evidence againtt 
themfelves. We were highly pleafed with the conciudiag part of this 
Letter. 

The fourth Letter contains Obfervations on Miracles—-Evidence of the 
Perverfion of the Gofpel—Confeffion of Jefus Chritt ac the Bar of Pilate— 
Nature of Chrift’s Kingdom—Prophecies of the Corruption of Chritlianity— 
their Origin, Nature, Rife, Height. 

The fitth, on the Downfall of Anti-Chrit— Reformationerroneous Views 
of C! i? s Kingdom——Perfecation — Toleration— American Revolution—State 
of France—Anecdote of Coptain Recarte—French Revolution—?r dictions of 
S:rip ure— Fulfilment—Painfal Uneertainty of Inadelity-+Il-tou ded Alarm 
of profefling Chriftians—Mental Depravity—Proots of the Fact arifing from 
the Principles of our Opponenis—- xiftence of Tyranny —Slavery — War— 
Prieftcrate —Superftition—the depraved State of Mankind nor to be accounted 
f>r without the Aid of Revelation. Of this Letter we are fo far frqm exe 
prefling an unqualified approbation, that we tirongly difapprove a.great ~ of 
its contents. Bur this, by the way. 

The topics of the Gath, feventh, and eighth Letters, are as fellows ++ 
Bafis of Morality —Examination of the Sy ftem of Morals contained:in Reve- 
Jation—Contraft between Brutus and Paul—Death—'Termination of natural 


Life, unaccountable on the Principles of mere Reafon—the Refurre@tion ot 


the Body, a Dottrine derived from Scripture—Fears of Death, how removed—~ 
Lite and i om ortality brought to Light only by the Gofpel——Confeious ‘Trial 
of Principles in the immedi: iw View of Death—further Remarks on Morality 
---Evidence in favour of Revelation from its Revilers. { Letrer VI.)-——- 
On the leading Dottrines of Revelation—Freedom of Mind—Creeds—-Bi- 
gotry—the Chara¢ter of God—the Atonement—Divine Influence— True 
Dignity of Character exemplified in Jefus and Paul—Reafon why fuch Cha- 
racters are hated by the world. (Letter VIL.)——On a Fature State—dif. 
ferent Ways of difcoverting Trath—On Reafon—Freedom of ‘Thought— 
Mental Slavery-—Perfecurion—Remarks on the modern Doctrine of Libel — 
Addrefs to the Supporters of Perfecution—-to the Clergy--to various: Profef- 
fors of Chrittianity —Difco. rery of Corruptions of C “hrifti anity, and Priefi- 
craft among the different Religious Denominations—Proper Jim; peovemegt fue 
geited—Paine’s Letter to Erikine, (Lett. VIIL.) 

Here ends the Volume; a volume which deferves our. praife, though not 
without fome exceptions. 

When Mr. Bingham fays, * Let dignified Bifhops thus compliment un- 
believers ;’"’ we can trace the farcafm to its proper fource. When he inveighs 
againft the tyranny of the cl rey, we rec ‘ollect who heis; and, whilit he pro. 
feife 's himfelf to be free from prejudice, fufpect that he is as much biafled in his 
judgment, as any of thofe whom he prefumes to cenfure.*  * Religious per- 
fecution,”” cries Mr. Bingham, ‘¢ wag expelled from the shores of Britainet 
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Had he checked his pen, after this fentiment, all would have been well. Bats 
on a favourite topic, he is unable to contain himfelf: a pure image of can- 
dour as he would fain appear, he loves infinuation! ‘ Religious perfecution 
was expelled from her fhores.”’—** 1 do not fay expunged from her ftatute. 
book. But the fanguinary ecclefiaflical penal laws, which ftill exift, were 
not then enforced,"” Weconceive the meaning, while we fee the tendency of 
the pofitions reprobated in the concluding pages of the fifth Letter. ‘[ 
wonder not (fays Mr. Bingham) at any horrid ideas, which then have con, 
ceived of the Chriftian religion, as a moral fyftem, who confidér it only as re. 
prefented in the lives of Anti-Chrittian priefts, and profeffed Chriftian Statef. 
men; and their profane and deluded followers.”"* Surely, he might have 
{pared this remark ; which, with many of his readers, will deftroy the fine 
effect of the preceding pages, cloquent as they, contefiedly, are.—He had 
afferted, in his firit Letter, that ‘ they are unfit advoca‘es for Chriflianity, 
who have a worldly intereft to promote, by defending it.” At the conclu. 
fion of the fixth, he again urges this trice and abfurd objection againft the 
au'hority of the minifters of the chur.) of Chritt, as t apelopif for the bible. 
Xs this candid? Is it a mark of judgowic? Why thus wantonly attack the 
clerev ? Why, in che difcuffion of fubjeéts deeply interefting to every human 
being, give caufelels offence to thofe, . 10, from their education and habits 
of Jite, are more peculiarly converfan’ \:ch fuch fubje¢ts ? In the mean time, 
we are willing to allow, thet this Jit. volume is full of clear reafoning, happy 
illuftration, and beautiful expreffio'. The following excerpt is a good fample 
of the performance. 

** Reafon and philofophy are to:aily at a lofs when they contemplate death. 
Thev have no clue to guide them through the maz, ‘abyrinth; neither can 
they develope the awtul gloon that furrounds the grave, difcover any thing 
ceriain beyond it, nor can they prepare a thinking mar +o meet death as a 
friend. However we may think abftraétedly, we cannot aét fo; all our 
actions here are perstormed by the medium of body; and the ftate of a fpirit 
feparated fom the .nimal trame, through the medium of which it receives its 
ideas, 2nd perform. its motions, 13 enveloped in a darknefs abfoiutely impe- 
netrable, cacept by the rays of the Gofpel. Nature cannot anticipate with 
fatisfaGion, its own deiruction ; the #pparatus of the tyrant Death is truly 
formidable, and men, in every age, have dreaded his near approach, There 
are only three way:, { conceive, in which man can meet death with fortitude, 
either from a brutifh tip idity, and atheittical ex; e¢tation ot being releafed from 
anexiltence, which is, prefent, a fource ot miftry ; from the violence of a 
ruling pafliop which dii,cs away all ferious refle&tion on confequences ; or 
fram fome kind of hope (groundlefs or well tcunced) of the favour of the 
Deity, and the confeguent enjoy ment of a happier tiate than the prefent. Few 
men are fo totally loft to refl ¢tion, as to ;offefs the fir mentioned wretched 
qualification ; And the fecond, comiuon as it is, will appear to a man who 
thinks folidly on the tubject, dreadful rather than enviable ; and however it 
may conititute a ion hero or bryie enough to meet death unappailed in the 
madocfs of the moment, amid feenes of hurry, contufion, and carnage, it 
cannot enable him wath calin compofed ferenity and joy, to triumph over 
death. Horr, then, the dope of a’blifstul eternity alone, can diveft death of 
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its terrors, and diflipate the gloomy horrors of the grave. As Reafon was in- 
capable of clearly difcovering a future ttate, or proving the immortality of 
the foul, fo when thefe truths are firlt difcovered by a finner, what comfort do 
they afford him? The attributes of the Deity neceffarily infer his deteftation 
of moral evil: And, therefore, without fome undeniable proof, that he can, 
confittent with his infinite purity, pardon and accept the guilty, the thought 
of immortality muft be the torment of the dying tranfgreifor, What aflur- 
ance can Reafan and Philofophy afford us? What evidence can they produce, 
fafficient to fat&fy the mind of a man who is confcious of the impertections of 
his heart and life, that he fhall be happy after death ? Or what light can they 
afford concerning the nature of a ftate of exiftence when feparated from the 
body, that fhall render him willing and defirous to enter upon it? Paine, in- 
deed, informs us, that he had a confcious trial of the torce of his principles in 
the immediate view of death ; but I would atk him, can you give to others a 
reafon of your hope ? Is there no fuch thing as delufion? And how do you 
prove, you were not under a miftake ? Men who profefs to believe nothing 
without convincing evidence are furely (or ought to be) able to give to every 
man that afks them, a reafon for their hope of future felicity. And this the 
Chrittian is able to give—a reafon that does not require human learning to 
underftand, nor an acquaintance with the rules of artificial logic to explain 
and defend—a reafon, which arifes directly from the grand faéts recorded in 
the Bible—the glorious doétrines connected with and refulting from them, and 
the wonderful effects of thefe doctrines on himfelf. ‘The dottrines of Reve- 
lation are fo plainly exhibited by the aftonifhing and fupernatural facts it de- 
clares, concerning the perfon, birth, charaéter, fufferings, deach, and refur- 
rection of Jefus Chrift; that every attempt to feparate them has only proved 
the folly and prejudice of thofe men by whom it was made. ‘The infinite purity 
of God, his unbounded goodnefs, his hatred of fin, his regard for jultice, and 
yet his love and pity for the miferable offender ; his unparalleled wifdom in 
reconciling the claims of mercy and of juftice in the voluntary fufterings and 
triumphant refurreétion of Jefus, appear clearly to the mind and confcience of 
the Chriftian, and convince him more forcibly than ten thoufand arguments, 


After expunging a few pages, we fhould gladly recommend the work to the 
perufal of perfons of all denominations and defcriptions, as in the higheft de. 
gree interelting and edifying. 


A Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of All-Saints in Stamford, on Friday, 
the 13th of February, 1801. Being the Day appointed Jor a General Faft, 
By the Rev. Robert Lafcelles Carr, Curate of that Parith, 4to., Pr, 22. 
1s Od, Drakard, Stamford; White, London. 


A plain Sermon, adapted to the capacities cf a country-congregation, 
and enforcing, in fuitable terms, the neceflity of individual reform as the 
only means of averting national deftraéction. The fins of the nation are 
enumerated, and a becoming ftrefs laid upon thofe which, in the opinion 
of the preacher, are moft prevalent, Adultery, Gaming, anda breach of the 
Sabbath.— If the Legiflature do not interfere to reftrain, ly more efheacicus 
laws, the firft and lait of thefe crimes, they will deferve to feel, in an emie 
nent degree, the weight of the divine vengeance, 
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Hints to Heads of Families. 12mo. Pr. 24. 34. or 2s. 6d. per Doz. Riv 
vingtons ; Cobbett and Morgan; Hatchard; Chapple. 1801. 


IT is much to be withed that thofe perfons to whom thefe hints are im- 
mediately addretled: would read them with ferious attention, and ijitien to 
the very neceilary admonition. o the author, H_ points out the danger 
of fbi/m and athens that that danger 1s now confiderably increafed {rom its 
almoit couttan' union with /edition. His refleGtions on this head are f rci- 
ble, and it will be no eafy matter to controvert hi. facts, or to overturn his 
conclufic is. The moft formidable of the numerons fectaries which 1nfett 
this kingdom, he proclaims to be—M:thodi/m. <1 have little hefitation,’’ 
he fays, ‘* in declaring that they are the moft dangvious, becaufe the mofl 
fecret, the moje Wary, and tis moft perfevering of our enemies; that their pum- 
bers have aftonihingly and incredibly increafed of late; that their hotility 
to the Church has-proportionab!y increafed, and that unlefs fome method is 
adopted to put a ftop to thei proceedings, the fatety of the country will be 
endangered. Let me aik thofe connected with Government, to what pur- 
pote the Acts for the fuppreflion of Seditious Meetings and Secret Societies 
are paiied, if, under the pretence of :éigion, the difaflected are fill per- 
mitted to ailemble in the conventicles ot the Methodifts. It is of very lit- 
tle ufe to have put a ftop to fome of thele, if thole other /eeret focicties open 
to them, where the feditionift and the traitor may, under the femblance of 
meth odin, profecute is fafety their plots of anarchy aad rebellion.”——The 
author then explains the nature of thele fecret meetings, which appear to be 
deierving the jevious confideration of the Government. The doétrine 
@ ihefe lectaries, and the political tendency of it, are depicted in colours 
nt wore ftrong than true.—-The following extract from a provincial 
paper, which we have never feen in any London papery, is given ina 
note, 

“ The author is deeply concerned to think that bis prophecy is fulfilled 
even fooner than he expected. Since writing the foregoing, he has re- 
ecive’ the following extrats trom the Chefter Cour. nt, of March 24, 1800, 
They gequire no comment, but that the author of the ‘* Hints” did not feel 


himfelf fat that time) authorized to affert their open bojfility to every branch 
of the Conftituuon. 


“6 Cbsfter Courant, March 24,1801. 
’ ~ - ‘- > 
“« Laft week five men were brought before the magifirates of Rolt-n, on 


the charge o adminiftering, or being prefent at and ailifting in the admi- 


niftering of the Unite. Englifhman’s oath. 
mitted to Lancafter catth. 

*¢ One hundred and fifty perfons on Monday laft were difcovered in the 
Britannia Inn, ip Manchetier, met tor political purpofes ; upwards of fifty 
of them were jecured and taken to prifon. On Wednetday they were 
brought ap forexaminatio , when the followin» perfons wer. committed to 
priton: Citizen Charles Bent, prefident, who is a Aletbedif preacher, and 
matter thoemaker; Citizen William © orft, fpinner, between feventy and 
eighty years of age; Robert Lamb, fpinner; Robert Atkins, matter weaver; 
Robert Gill, tloue-mafon; and Richard Colclough, fpindle and machine 
maker. ‘Three others are admitted evidence, who are out upon bail, as are 
fevyeral of the other members. 


‘Three of the men were com- 
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« The following is an exact copy of the oath and queries found in Citi- 
gen owe pocket : 

‘ In the awful pretence of God. 

«1, N.) voluntarily vow and declare, that 1 will perfevere in endea- 
youring to promote a protherhood of * afte@tion ar nong Englithmen of every 
reli: vious r county . and allo pe rlevere in mye ‘adeayours .o obtain an equal, 
full, and adequate reprefentat‘on of all people in England: likewife I do 
vow and dec are, that neither tears, hopes, re wards, or punithments, fhall 
ever induce me directly or indireétly, to inform or give evidence againtt any 
of this fociety, for thing done or made collectively or individually, in or 
out of this or any othe: fociety fimilar to the above. In the prefence of the 
{pirit of thi obligation. 

QuERIES. 

« Are you convinced that the {pring of all our miferies and fufferings 
arife from a corrupt fyftem of taxation; and that nothing short of a change 
of ier can rettore to us our rights? 

2. “ Are you convinced t.at the beft legacy we can beftow on pofterity 
is, O le ave them free? 

3. “ Are you willing to do all in your power fo promote a new order of 
things, and univertal fuffrage ? 

1. * Will you do all in your power to create a {pirit of love, brother- 
hood, and affection among the frie nds of freedom; and to omit no oppor- 
tunity of getting all the political information you can, and contribute towards 
the expence of CONVEYING information; acting as a good,t moral,t and 
faithtulf citizen.” 

The union of the Methodifis with other fe@aries is a curious fa&t which 
pamttot be too generally known. 

“P,S. I omitted ftating in the proper place, that the Methodifts who 
iid: till of late, to pretend to hold the more jpen adverfaries of the Church 
in abhorrence, have now coaletced with fome of them; that they now 
preach indifcriminately in each other's Ce apres and that they hold an 
annual meeting 1 every county or diftridt, which they denominate the 
* great aflociaiion,” and which contilts of a ge could medley of all feétarifts 
whatever.” 

The remedy which the author fuggefts for this growing evil is a more 
clofe union among ourfelve:, and an imitation, in one refpect, of the inva- 
riable condua&t of our enemics. 

* ‘Though | with not to practife either the hypocrify, or cruelty of the 
Me thoditts, there are fome particulars, wherein we way leary to be wife 
from their ‘example, It is well known that, in no one inttance, will they 
ever give place of profit, or ef%en employment, toa perfon of the Etta- 
blifhed Church,§ if one of their own feét can be found equal to the 
undertaking; and that, in their ordinary dealings with mankind, they 
confine themfelves, as far as poflible, within the pale of their own fo- 


* One would be inclined to prefix the privative partic le dis to this word, 
were not the acceptation of it more fully explaines!t in Query 4. 

.t Country, I prefume, as ther philanthropic views cannot pofibly be 
por ifined to a few counties. ¢ Excellent! ! 

§ A gentlemaa of refpectability ailured me that a perfon whem he wifhed 
to hire told him that he could not enter into his. fervice cori, tently with bis 
PEGS ements to the * Private Sevietye 
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ciety. Shall the enemies of our conftitution be thus vigilant and circit@s 
{pect to undermine it, and thall its friends be lefs alert in the detence of it > 
I truft not; and fincerely hope that thee is yet public virtue and {pirit 
enough in the country, timely to avert the pending evil: but no time is to 
be loft. Let us then, from the higheft to she iowett, avoid all connection 
with thofe who have virtually difclaimed all ‘communion with us;* let 
us fhew the enemies of our religion neither favour, affection, nor «ncou- 
ragement, until their conduét difplays more of that Chriftian charity which 
they outwardly profefs.. Let us by every mean. in o i power, but without 
periecution, difcourage thete feceders from the Eftablifhed Church; let us 
at all times, and upon all eccafions, thew a marked predilection for thofe 
of the family of the faith, and a determine d refolution to ftand or fall with 
our excellent conftitution. 1 know fome people will cry out that this is 
trenching on liberality and toleration. J fhall not enter into an explanation | 
of what ! conceive to be the true meaning of thefe words ; but | beg leave 
to caution my reader, Je{! he underftand by them the new-fangled doctrines 
of the Godwinian philotophifts. No man will deny that, if 1 employ a 
steward for the management of my aftairs, 1 have a right to demand a {e- 
curity for the faithful cifcharge of his trutt, and, if | difapprove of him 
upon trial, that | have a right to difcharge and difmifs him: but, in mat- 
ters of ten thoufand times the importance, in matters which concern not 
ouly my property, but may endanger my life, my country, and my religion, 
Fam not to require even a common aifurance that his principles are up- 
right; and if I fufpect them to be fuch as would induce him upon a fit oc- 
cation to atlociate with the enemies of all order, and I think proper to dii- 
charge him for that reafon, the hue-and-cry of intolerance muft be imme- 
diately raited, and I mutt be branded as a narrow-minded bigot. If I have 
no right to dictate to the confciences of my dependents, I have an un- 
doubted right to fay to them, my friends, our princip!es, moral and political, 
do not agree, and therefore we muft part: unlefs, indeed, it be contended 
that | ain obliged to fofter in my bofom the viper which I know will, at a 
future time, fling me to death. 

‘© Another ufeful Jetlon, which we may learn from the conduct of our 
eneinies, is the propriety and even the neceflity of our uniting for our mu- 
tua} fafety. If the adverfaries of our Church form /rivate focieties for its 
deftruction, let us publicly aflociate for its prefervation. If they divide 
themfelves into numerous clatles under the fecres guidance of men of weak 

_ heads and worfe principles, let us aflociate openly, under the banners of thole 
good and dignified leaders, whole ab.liies are unquefiionable, and whole 
integrity no man can impeach. 
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* « A friend, on whofe veracity [ can rely, informed me that, in a diftant 
country, where it is cuflomary for the poor to go ina body colleéting alms 
at C hriftmas, one perfor only was denied relief at the doors of ail th e Me- 
thodifis ; and, han the reafon «f {uch cenial was aiked, was tauntingly 
told to feek relief from the Ettablifhed Church, owhich he fo fcrupuloufly 
adhered—fo that they will not unite with‘us in deeds of common charity. 
Such are the beneficent pri incip! es of mode rn Methodifm !’ 

+ © An affociation of this defcription has been formed in the Diocete 


of Lincoln, under the patronage, no doubt, of the worthy and learned Bie 

fhop; and I thall only obferve that the violent clamour which has been 

raifed againit it by the Methodiits is no bad criterion of its ufefulncls. 
‘Thus 
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Thus may we exultingly exclaim to all fchifmatics—“ fuo fbi gladio 


jugulo”’ and thus may we ultimately p.oclaim to the world this glorious | 


wuth, “ that our Church is founded upon a rock, and the gates of hell thall 
pot prevail againft it.” 

This traci, we underftand, has already entered into a fecond edition ; 
and we have no fcruple to recommend it as proper for general circulation. 
Our cnemies are indefatigable in the diffufion of their poifon, and if oy 
vigilance in extending the ufe of the antidote be not proportionably great 
how can we expect to be faved. ~ 


A Sermon preached before the Lords, Spritual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church, Wefiminfler, on Friday, February 13, 1801. Being the Day 
appointed, by Proclamation, for a General Faff, Bv Brownlow, Lord 
Bifhop of Wi: .nefter, gto, Pr. zz. Wright. 1801. 


FROM the words of the wifeft of men, ‘* Righteoufnefs exalteth a nation,”” 
the Bifhop endeavours to imprefs on the minds of his congregation, this truth, 
ihat happinefs and profperity are the fure award of national virtue ; and mifery 
and punifhment the confequence of national depravity. It would be fuper- 
fluous to obferve that temporal happinefs is not the beft, nor, indeed, the 
moft certain, compenfation, of a religious life; mor temporal mifery the 
fevereft, nor fureft, punifhment of our irreligious life ; though it certainly is 
effential to imprefs the neceffity of the former on the minds of every defcrip- 
tion of Chriftians. The Bifhop obferves that in the Britifh conftitution on/y 
* are Jaw and religion ftri€tly united and confiftent.’”’ Much as we are at- 
tached to the con{titution of our own Government, we fhould hefitate long 
before we drew fuch an inference from its fuperiority over all others. Nor do 
we think that experience will warrant the conclufion. ‘To all that is faid, 
however, on the po/tive excellence of our Conftitution we cordially fubfcribe. 

*€ Civil and religious duties are here fo interwoven and mixed, that they 
cannot but confift together; and it is true of every man, in every order of 
life, that, in difcharging them, he fupports both the Church and State ; in 
negleCling them he endangers each alike. Can we reflect upon thefe things, 
without blefling God for the condition of this our favoured country, where 
jaw breathes the fpirit of juftice; and religion the fpirit of mercy ; in which 
we have before us all that conftitutes human happinefs ; found principles of 
faith and government ; and with truth, fincere as grateful, I will fay it, 
thefe principles happily upheld and praétifed, there where example is moft cone 
fpicuous, moft initructive, and moft beneficial ?”” 


A few Words on the Unfeafonablene/s of not attending to the Chriftian Reli- 
gion. 8vo. Pp.24. Rivingtons. i801. 


THESE few words contain much wifdom. They are addreffed to the 
veafon of thofe who refufe to admit, in the firft infance, the evidence of Re- 
welation, with a vjew to perfuade them to examine what fo nearly concerns 
their eternal happinefs ; and they are admirably calculated to convince fuch 
perfons of this defcription as are open to conviction, 
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: MISCELLANIES. 


a 


The Fiftecnth Report of the Siciety for bettering the Condition and increajing 
the Comforts of’ the Poor, 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. London. 1801. 


HIS Number of the fociety’s reports contain feveral notable proofs ot the 
fuccefs of their labours. A fingular inftance of individual tnduitry 
perfeverance is related, in James Aust IN, ia Journeyman brickiaver, 
with a wife and four children to mainrain, has, in the courfe of tc 
by great exertions of perfonal labour and economy, built himfeif a com 
houfe, which he began with only fourteen fhillings in his pocke 
this fimple and inftructive narrative were printed upon a tepet: 
up in every workhoufe in the metropolis and its vicinity, V 
liked to know what wages this or man received frou 
He appears to us fo truly meritorious a chara¢ter, that we fhonld te 
an providing him with the means of compleating the inide of bis oo 
we contider him as one of the beit fupporters of thar individual indep 
which is the fureft prop of national freedom, May eafe and happinets 
lot ! 
The account of the eftablifiment of a parith library, at Sreeple- Mic , 
in Cambridgefhire, for the ufe of the poor ; confitting of the cheap- repottto r 
tracts, is alfo inrerefting. So long as great care is exercifed io the dholoe of 
books, and the whole eitablithment fubjected to the fuperintendance and con- 
troul of the clerg;man of the parifh, fuch inftitutions may produce much 
ood. In novel re gulations of this kind, too, the hours of recreation, tor 
Fach b hours there mutt be, fhould not be intrenched upon. 


Dangerous Sports, a Tale addieffid to Children; warning them againft 
avanton, carelefi, or mifchievous Expofure to Situations, from which 
alarming Injuries fo often proceed. by James Parkinfon. 18mo0. 25. 
Pr. 188. Symonds. London. 1800. 


THE tale is well adapted to the very laudable purpofe for which it was 
compofed ; and cannot be read by chik iren without benefit. ‘The idea i is, we 
believe, novel ; though the utility of fuch a work is fo obvious that it is 
furprifing it fhould not have fooner engaged the attention of thofe who are 


engaged in the important occupation of providing fuitable inflruction for 
‘children. 


News=Tnvented Table of Inter. ff, upon one fmall Card that will lay ima 
Pocket. Bsok, foewing the I ntereft on any Sum, for any Number 5 Days 
at five per Cent. Being the moft fimple and cencife method of finding 
Intereft ever offered to the Public. By ‘Thomas Baird. 8vo. 15. 
Black and Parry. London. 1801. 

OUR readers need not be told that. critics have lefs occafion for tables of 
interef than mof other men ; of courfe, they are lefs able to judge of their 
comparative merit. We fhalk only fay, therefore, that the table before us 
appears to us to be fully co:npetent to the purpofe which it profefles to 
aniwer, 

[he 
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The Engle Enchiridion ; being a fele@ion of Apoththegms, Moral Mexims 
ce. By John Feltham. Svat 45S. Dilly. London, 


THIS volume will be an acceptable acquifition to thofe who prefer a com- 
pilation of beanties by others, to the exercife of their own judgment in the 
talk of difcrimination and fele@tion. "This is the age of indolence 3 in which 
few take the trouble of thinking for them/elves or fuffer their judgment to be 
regulated by writers or monitors who are capable of direCting it. 


A Letter to Thomas Idente, E/q. Surgeon-General ic the Army, one of the 
Surgeons to Sait George’s Hofpital, &c. me With fome ceneral Ree 
marks on the Medical P rofeffion ; occafioned by the approa aching Elecion 
of a Surgeon to St. George’s Hofp: ital, vacant by the refignation “of Charles 
Mewtias, E/9. on the gth of April 1800. Svo. ss. Hurft. London. 


THE object of this letter is to prevent the influence of intereft and power. 
ful connections from prevailing over profeffional {kill and merit, ‘The attain- 
ment of fuch an objeét is more to be wifhed than expected, in the prefent 
ftateof fociety. That the author himfelf is no di/:ntereffed advocate may be 
fairly inferred from his recommendation to limit the election of furgeons to 
thofe perfons who have been bred in the hofpital ; which would probably, 
produce the very evil which he deplores, by the facrifice of profeflional merit 
to local conne¢tion. 

The Art of teaching the Orthography, Accent, and Pronunciation of the 
Engl Language, by Imitation. By John Robinfon, Mathematician. 
izmo. 1s. Vernor and Hood. 1800. 


KQUAL ingenuity and judgment are manifeft in the compofition of this 
little traét, which contains the beft means of acquiring thofe parts of our 
language which have been juftly deemed moft difficult of attainment. 


af complete Introdufiog to the Knowledge of the German Lan a = 
1 ranflation from Ad: Lu 2 arrange dand ade rp ted tathe E ngl: lb Learner. 
Ln four Parts. To which is affixed a Dictionary. By George Cr abb,. 
Author of a French Grammar, &c. 12mo. 45. 6d. “Johnfon. 1800. 


A work ufeful not only to the mere Exgli/> Learners, but even to thofe who 
have a knowledge of the German language. 


Lhe Youth's Infallible Inftruor; for the Use of Schools. Comprifing in 
Seven Parts, the different De grees of Literature neceflary to complete an 
Enelifs S. hole : ona Syftematical Plan: calculated 20 faciiztate the Pr 
gress of the P wpil and toeafe the Labours of the Preceptor. by W.C ATG, 
Schoolmatter, Sec. Pave the Firft, the moral § peaker, containing a C 
le@ion of different Subjeds, ns Profaical, and Poetical, i2me. 
zs. Lee and Hurt. 


Part the Sccomd—Coni taining Lex:cographical Exercifes ¢ with concife Ortho- 
>. f ~ ar . 

graphical, Etymological, Syntaxical and Profadical Rules, &e. The 

Whole calculated to * fx iwde Libly on the Learner's Mind a thoreugh Know. 

ledge of the right Spelling and Applicat iom of the maf? gen: ral Words made 
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Part the Third—Containing the Rules of Etymology, Frofody, and Syntar, 


on a concife and mew Plan ;, with a corre& Recapitulation, 12M0. 15, 6d, 
Piguenet. 


Part the Fourth—-Containing a concife ColleAion of Arithmetical Quefions, 
under the lower Rules of Arithmetic; defigned for the Use of Beginners in 
that Science. The Whole regularly digefted with feveral Improvements, 
izmo. 1s. 6d. Scatchard, 


THIS Jnfallible Infiru@or, as Mr. Card modeftly ftiles himfelf, will in- 
fallibly puzzle his pupils wherever he deviates from the beaten track ; and 
where he is not novel, he deals in thofe glaring ¢rui/ms which are neither cal- 
culated to amufe nor to inform. 
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A few plain Reajons why we frould believe in Chrift, and adhere to bis 
Religion, Addreffed to the Patrons and Profeffors of the New Philofophy. 
By Richard Cumberland, Efq. Svo. Pr. 46. 1s. 6d. Lackington 
and Co. 1801. 


pip is one of the beft and moft ufeful of the numerous productions of 

Mr. CumBertanp’s pen. It is written in a ftvle and manner calcu- 
Jated to imprefs the moft enlarged, and perfectly comprehenfible by the mot 
confined, underftanding. The arguments are incontrovertible ; the principles 
immoveable; the conclufions irrefiftible. It is deformed by no falfe libe- 
rality ; it is difgraced by no miftuken conceffions, The author feeks to con. 
vince by reafoning ; not to allure by flattery. But in addreffing his Reafons 
to the Chiefs of the fpurious philofophy of the day, we fear he is. throwing 
pearls before fwine. ‘The opening of his addrefs is highly fpirited. 





© Gentlemen Patrons and Profeffars of the New Philofophy ! 

“© Though I doubt not but your illuminated underftandings are ftored with 
many exquifitely ingenious reafons, why this our country fhould no longer 
retain the character of .a Chriftian country, yet I hope you will in candor be 
pleafed to let a plain man offer you a few plain Reafons why he conceives it 
fhould, Old-fafhioned folks have thought that men are not found to be worfe 
fubjects to their king, worfe friends to their country, or worfe members of 
fociety, for having fome fenfe of religion ; and the fame old-fafhioned folks 
have habituated themfelves to belicve, that, amongift all the religions in the 
world, a better could not be taken up than that which we already profefs: 
now, gentlemen, youl prefume, think otherwife, and have difcov ered fome- 
thing, which fuits your immediate purpofe better than Chriftianity. It is 
not every man, who fres his own intereft in being honeft, juft and peaceable ; 
it is not every man, who admits the obligation of perfifling in his daty to 
the interruption of his pleafures, or the neceffity of paying God any fervice, 
when he fees a whole mution fet him at defiance, and not only efcape with im- 
punity, but go on triumphantly in a feries of fucceffes almoft without paralle. 
‘To minds, where fentiments like thefe can find admiffion, to men cenvinced 
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their condu&t in this life can be no recommendation of them in another, the 
New Philofophy, founded in the fchool of. Atheifin, and ad: ipte d to the prin. 
ciples « of Anarchifts and Affaffins, muft be a welcome and commodious dottrine, 
requiring them only to forego thofe hopes they had no right to enterrain, and 
offering to diveft them of thofe terrors they could no otherwife get rid of; 
and, you, gentlemen, who profefs this philofophy, a& but in conformity to 
its principles, when in the perfuafion that you fhall have fo long a fleep after 
death, you take care to be fo particularly wakeful whillt you are alive, and* 
employ yourfelves fo entirely to your own fatistaction, very naturally regard- 
lefs of thofe confequences that deter others, and difmifing all concern tor 
character fo long as you are fecure from danger. I declare to you, gentlemen, 
without going out of my way to compliment you, I confider your word to be 
altogether as good as your oath, for your honour is at leaft as good as your 
religion ; and as human judges and juries are all you ftand in awe of, fo long 
as you can keep out of thé Calendar, you can have nothing to apprehend from 
your confciences, having put thofe active thicf-catchers to complete filence, 
and made their office a perfect. finecure. You can have no folicitude about 
yourcountry, your friends, or your pofterity ; they will all go to fleep, and 
your fins will neither be avenged upon them, nor you be troubled about 
their’s ; you may therefore, upon your fvitem of fleep, corrupt your 
own wife, or your neighbour’s wife, your own children, or the children of 
your neighbour, with the fame impunity. Honeit men are your natural 
prey ; but itis worth your confideration whether itis quite poliuc in you to 
be fo very communicative of your New Philofophy ; for if it fpreads much 
further I fhould doubt if there will be honeft men enough left to ferve your 
purpofes, and find employment for your talents. 1 ferioutly think, gentlemen, 
it would be wife to narrow your fcheme and confine your cisculation : : when 
blafphemy is founded forth, and infidelity loudly avouched, it will operate 
upon fome ears as a tocfin, that warns all peaceable people to keep houfe, and 
get out of the way of danger. You fhould keep your fecret more to your. 
fely ‘es, and not put worthy men upon their guard againit you, for you mut 
in your wifdom be convinced, that, as foon as you are underitood, nobody 
will truft you, As you are open enemies to God, your fociety will not al, 
ways be amougft your partifans, and you fhould not therctore be quire fo 
free and eafy in your converfation; though your arguments confute them. 
felves, fome people perhaps may confate you; and though E dare fay your 
wit comes eafily and cotis you little, you th ould not be quite fo liberal of it 
upon every occafion, for natural as it may be to you to fneer at things facred, 
and amafing as your jokes may be to yourfelves, there may poilbly be fom he 
in company, who are not amufed by them ; and as, this world is but yo: 
manor tofport upon, you fhould not make your game fhy, if you mean to do 
execution.’’ ) 

Upon the prefumption and wickednefs of thofe who feek to reduce _ 
my fterious operations of an Infinite Being to the level of man’s limited c: 
city there are fome admirable remarks ; and, indced, there is a {train of hie Cs 
ful argumentation, and of fervent piety, throughout the book, thar is equally 
creditable to the abilities and the principles ot the author, ‘The concluding 
invocation is peculiarly impreflive. 

‘ Being now near the end of my days, I implore God to endow my be. 
loved countrymen with a right underitanding of his mercy ; and I conjure 
them as they value their happinefs, their dignity, their freed dom, their com- 
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forts in this life, and their hopes of eternal bleffednefs in the life to come, 
to beware of thofe en{naring principles, which the enemies of days peace ore 
afliduoufly employed to propagate. Stand for vour God, friends, and 
he will ftand for you; put faith into your fouls to prot ne i altars, and 
God will put courage into your hearts to defend your coats: be tleady te 

our faith, be true to your country, be lov al to your king j he is itedlon in 
his duty, let us be firm in ours; he has never broke taith with us, we will 
“not break faith with him, 

«© We will rally round his throne, our laws, our liberties, and conitution, 
if the enemy fhall invade us ; we will rally round our aiiars, our religion, and 
our God, if they fend their incendiaries amonyil us ; and we will hold in fo. 
vereign contempt thofe Frenchified fops in philofophy, who would undermine 
our principles, and when they have degraded our underfandings to the def. 
picable level of their own, would deliver us over to be flaves and abjets to 
the domineering tyranny of a republic, who, having wafhed their hands in 
the blood of their earthly fovereign, have filled up the meafure of their ini- 
quity by renouncing their God. All thofe wretches unworthy of the name of 
Britons, who like footpads in the cloaks of philofophers, lurk about the 
outkirts of fociety, that from their hiding holes they may come forth and 

ive the ftab to the religion of their rejected Saviour, are the {neaking emifs 
coy the infidious cowardly abettors of our inveterate and envious enemy. 
Again I conjure you: | implore you to beware of them; they will civily, 
circuitoully, cunningly attempt to circumvent you ; they will write novels, 
hiftories, dramas tocorrupt you; they will drefs up vicious characters in the 
borrowed cloaths of virtwe, paint adultreffes in amiable but fal’e colours to 
engage your pity, and exhibit feduction, intemperance, impurity, profanenels, 
even atheifm itfelf, in lights fo fallacioufly attractive, as may furprize your 
paffions, and in the unguarded moment of. weaknefs infinuate their own dia. 
bolical principles into your incautious hearts.’’ 

This tract ought to be diitribuced in every Parith in the kingdom. 

We had written this critique before we had caft our eyes on the Critical 
Review for the laft month, which give the following curious ‘account of Mr, 
Cumberland’s Reasons: 

“¢ The new Philofophifts are here treated with very little ceremony ; and if 
they were once to read the work, they might readily return the co: npliment 
on the author. But Chriftianity is not to be recommended by beitowing on 
its adverfaries the epithets of * Frenchified fops, fneaking emiffaries, infidi- 

"ous cowardly abettors of our inveterate and envious enemy ;’ and a long prayer 
comes with a very ill grace from a man, who, in fuch preceding paragraphs, 
proves himfelf to have been in a moit terrible paffion.”’ 

Such criticifm is a difgrace to the literary world. The Critic is, moft 
probably, one of the mere Philofophifts himfelf, and feels fore at the very 
pointed and very pertinent reflection s which Mr. Cumberland has caft npon 
thofe parts of the focial world. All the found arguments, all the pious fenti- 
ments of the author are, forfooth! to be overlooked and defpifed, beeaufe he 
has prefumed to attack a fet of men whom it has been the conftant effort of 
the Jacobin Reviewers to folter and protect Whether thefe ; ain Reafons are 
deferving of fuch treatment as they have experienced from this pfeudo.critic, 
the fhort extraéts which we have inade from them will enable our readers to 
determine; they will alfo be enabled to decide whether the author or his 
critic has * proved himfelf to be in a mok terrible pafion,”” . 

TO 
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M/S. MORE AND MR. BERE. 


E have hitherto forborne to take cognizance of this ixcipient contros 
troverfy, which we heartily with had never been begun, becaufe 

we had no fooner read Mr. Be xe’s pamphlet, than we faw an anfwer to it 
announced by Sir AsraHaM Extron; and we had fcarcély finifhed the pe- 
rafal of the Baronet’s anfwer when a reply from Mr. Bere was advertifed 
inthe papers. We have therefore poftponed our confideration of it, until 
we can have the whole of the controverfy before us, without which a 
partial opinion may be given on the queftion, but certainly not a fair one. 
The fame reafon, however, does not operate to the exclufion of any re 
marks from our correfpondents on a review of fuch parts of the contro. 
verfy as have actually appeared. In allowing them to ftate their opinion 
on the fubject, we cannot be fuppofed to adopt it as our own; tor to be 
re{ponfible for its accuracy and juftice. With this caution to our readers, 
we give place to the following letter from a clergyman, who refides if that 
pert of the country, where the merits of this controverfy are beft under 


ftood. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

HAVING long noticed the particular intereft you take in whatever 
is conneéted with our religious eftablifhment, and having feen alfo the 
attention you have beftowed on the late and novel inftitutton of Sunday- 
{chools, I take the liberty of recommending to your confideration a pamph- 
Jet jutt laid before the public, under the title of “ The Controverfy between 
Mrs. H. More and the Curate of Blagdon.’ This pamphiet has already 
attracted the notice of the Britifh Critic, and in the Jaft number of that 
Review was given a moft extraordinary account of it: I call it extraor- 
dinary, becaufe it contains fuch a mixture of partiality and untruth, Be- 
fides making many obfervations which are trifling and nugatory, the Re- 
viewer has ventured on affertions of facts which are known to have no ex- 
iftence. He has informed the public, that “ it is a fact well known and 
confirmed by all the clergy refident in the Parifhes where Mrs. More has 
eftablifhed fchools, that thefe fchools are under the direction and controul 
of the officiating minifter;” “ that nothing is done without his approba- 
tion ;” ‘that when the fchools have been eftablifhed for any Jength of 
time the Methodifts have loft all their influence, and been obliged to leave 
the place:” thefe affertions, Mr. Editor, are made in fuch a peremptory 
manner and with fuch a confident air of truth, that I could not fuffer them 
to pafs unnoticed ; and I have accordingly remonftrated with the Editor of 
the Review in queftion on the impropriety of fuffering fuch an impofition 
to pafs on the public as is contained in them without contradiction. 
Whether they will be contradiéted in a future number I know not; and I 
trouble you with thefe remarks, that fhould they not be contradi&ted you 
may have an opportunity, through the medium of your valuable Maga- 
zine, of expofing mitreprefentation, and doing juftice to truth, and of cir 
culating an antidote as widely as is diffeminated the error. 


In the above inftances, the Reviewer has fhewn he either liftened to the. 
deceitfulnefs of others, or has attempted to practife deceit himfelf. For 
there is not a fyllable of truth in the cited affertions, I am a clergyman: 
Tefident in one of the parifhes where Mrs. More has had. a {chool efta. 
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blifhed, and you ma fafely depend on what I now tell you, that what the 


Reviewer has afferted. of its being a fac%t well known and confirmed by all 
the officiating clergy where Mrs. “More has eftablithed {chools ; that thefe 
{chools are under their dire@ion ani controul, is a moft i rpudent falfe- 
hood. Mrs. More's ‘chools are not and ever have been under the direétion 
and controu! of the officiating clergyman, except where that clergyman 
chances to co-operate in the fame views with her, or as what is termed a 
Gofpel minifier. And even in that cafe the officiating minifter can {care ely 
be faid to have the direAion and controul of the ichor 1, except his being 

made the inftrnment of putting Mrs. More's plans and regulations in exe- 
cifion may entitle him to that dittin@ion. The teachers of Ahe fchoo} are 
appointed by Mrs. More; the regulations efta 1b! ifhed, are efiablithed by her, 
and the books which are read are felected by her, ‘The offi iating clergy- 
man is a non-effential in the bufinefs, and is frequently as ignorant of the 
proceedings which are carried on as any one of his p ariihioners. I am fur- 
prifed, therefore, that fo refpeétable a Review as the Britith Critic fhould 
infert, as a fac, well known, what has no exiftence but in the Reviewer's 
own imagination. And more does it excite my furprife and altonifhment 
when h adds, that fuch a faét is confirmed by all the clergy refident in the 
porithes where Mrs. More has eftablifhed her fchools. 1 know not the in- 
tention with which fuch a bold and hardy aileveration is made; but if there 
be one refident clergyman who has confirmed what the Reviewer attefts, 
he has confirmed a known and wilful falfehood. 

Refpecting the fact that'where Mrs. More has had a {chool eftablithed for 
any lenoth of time, there the Methodifts have loft all their influence, and 
been obliged to leave the place ; this is of a fimilar caft with the preceding, 
It wants truth to render it credible. The Reviewer doubtlets fhould have 
known they were facts before he had fo pofitively and unequivocally de- 

tured they were fuch. Had he made the requifite inquiries he would have 
fourid that direétly the contrary to what he afferts was much nearer the 
truth; and that Mrs. More’s inftitutions had been the means of aug- 
menting the influence of the Methodifts rather than of diminifhing it; 
and of fixing them more firmly in the place where they were before than 
of removing them from it. | could not take it upon me to afcertain the 
extent in which this has been the cafe, not havipg had fufficient opportu- 
njties to appreciate the comparative increafe and ftrength of Methodifm 
in any paris previous and iubfequent to Mrs. More’s eftablifhment in it. 
But T can take it upon me to affirm, that Mrs, More’s inftitutions and Me- 
thodifm grow and thrive ‘very well together in the fame parith; that the 
Methodifts have not loft all their influence where thefe infiitutions have 
obtained, for any length of timé, and far lefs have they been obliged to 
leave the place. In the parith of Axbridge Mrs. More's inftitution, and the 
inftitution of Methodifm, feemed to form one united plan for the inftruc- 
tion of the ignorant. Her teacher and the teachers among the Methodifts 
were particularly intimate. He attended their meeting they attended 
hér veadings; and their joint exertions were fo accommodated that the one 
fond not interfere did clafh with the other. Mrs. More’s teacher having 
her readings one day in the week ; the Methodilts their meeting on another. 
Tsom . the “little fuccefs which attended this fchool, Mrs. More was in- 
duced jometime fince to drop it. The Methoditts, however, {till con- 
tipuc, and they certainly owe to that lady’s inftitutions many of the ad- 
herents which, they new potlets. In the parith of Cheddar, again, adjoining 
to the above, a fimilar cxemplification of the Reviewer's falfechood may r 
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found. In that parifh one of the largeft, if not the mo? numerous, of all 
the ichools which Mrs. More has founded, is and has been etiablithd for 
fome years. And I do not believe one parifhioner would affert the Me- 
thoditts have ai ai] dimmnifbed in confequence of it. There is a vifible fign 
they are not fo reduced as thie Reviewer would teach the public to ‘up pofe. 
For at this inftant, there is to be feen in that parith, and not at a great 
diftance from Mrs. More's own foundery, as large a conventicle as is to be 
met with in that neighbourhood. ‘[his is fearcely yet completed, ad 
neither 1s it a folitary inftance where a conventicle has been erected as a 
fit accompaniment of Mrs. More's inflitutions. Various examples may be 
difcovered of the perfect compatibility and happy harmony between thefe 
inftitutions, and the inftitutions of Methodifm, in whatever parifh the 
Reviewer might chufe o purfue his inguiries where the above-mentioned 
lady has fchools eftablifhed for any length of time. 

Thefe obfervations, Mr. Editor, | fubmit to your attention, that you 
may not be mifled by attaching too much credit to the unfounded affertions 
of ‘your fellow labourers in the Britith Critic. You will pleafe to pay that 
regard to them which is due to truth; and if their importance may be 
deemed fufficient to entitle them to public notice, you will make what ule 
of them you may think proper in your juftly celebrated Review, 

May 20th 1801. I remain, Mr. Editor, To! 
Your obedient humble Servant, 


FE. S. 
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RANDOLPH’s SERMONS, 
TO THE EDITORS. 
SIR, 
ROM an attachment to thofe principles, on which I conceive your 
Review to have been {et on foot, and to the maintenance of which J 
confider your labours to be dedicated, I have become your regular reader, 
and as fuch have infenfibly grown into an habit of annexing fome degree 
of weight to your judgment on thofe literary productions, which pafs trom 
time to time under your notice. , It was a remark of an old Divine on the 
Montbly Review, that whenever any book was vehemently abuied in that 
publication, it fhould immediately be purchafed from a conviction, that it 
was an exce Jent book. I do not mean to fay, that the reverfe of this ob- 
fervation fhould /itera’7y apply to the Anti-Jacobin Review, .in the cafe to 
which I now allude; but { thall fay, what.many perhaps better qualified 
to judge than myfelf, have faid, that the extravagant eulogy pronounced in 
fome of your late Numbers on Dr. Randolph's Sermons is an impofition 01 
the public. The opinion I had formed of Dr. R.’s character and ftyle of 
Writing from fome former productions of his pen, would, certainly, not 
have induced me to have become his reader; but feeing his dae writing fo 
firongly fan&tioned by your authority, I facrificed my own opinion to yours, 
and fent for his book: and, indeed, when you coniider what the’ Re- 
viewer has faid of its author, that “ to the firength of folid argument be 
has united all the fafcinating graces of diction ; combining elegance with 
erudition, and tafte with piety; in language always impreilive and inter 
efting, femetimes animated and fublime;” that, in fhort, Dr. R. was fuch 
a powerful champion for the truth, and had “ ailembled fuch a mars of 
evidence in fupport of our faith, that if by fome difaftrous event we hag 
heen deprived at once of all the compofitions of the ancient fathers, divi e, 
P2 teacher. 
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teachers, and apologifts, this one work of Dr. R.’s; had it been preferved 
to mankind, would have been fufficient under the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, to have ftemmed the torrent of infidelity, and to have eftablithed on 
an unfhaken bafis the truths which they who believe in Chrift hold moft 
dear and facred;” ! fay, Mr. Editor, when you weigh this ftrong language 
in the feale, you will not be furprized that a Divine, of moderate attain- 
ments, fhould be eager to poifefs that valuable concentrated fpecimen of 
divinity, with which the © fplendid profeflional talents” of this bright lumi 
nary of the church had favoured the world. You will not be {urprized 
that “a clear and connected {yftem of divinity, embracing all which can 
be neceffary to the difcuffion of the moft important of all fubjeéts, and cal- 
culated to imprefs firmly and indeliby upon the mind” the effence of the 
clerical profeffion packed up by a mafler of com ofition, as it were, ina 
nut/bell, and fach a nutfhell as the Chriftian church has not cracked 
from the days of Chryfottom to the prefent hour, you will not be {ur- 
prized, Mr. Editor, that fuch’a publication, which from its compleat fuf- 
ficiency promifes to fuperfede the neceflity of every other facred publica- 
tion but the Bible, muft, to a divine, whofe pocket thrinks from the at- 
tainment of an extenfive library, prove a moft valuable acguifition : with 
this idea in my mind I fent for the book, and haftened of courfe to perufe 
its contents. tiaving perufed and compared them with the Reviewer's 
comment, I find my mind halting between three opinions, to either of 
which 1 am incompetent to furnifh a fatisfa@ory folution: the opinions the 
Review in queftion has fuggetted to my mind, as it muft, I fhould fuppofe, 
to chet of others, on this fubjeét, are thefe: either that the Dr. has re- 
viewed himfel! ; which agcounts for every thing on the principle that every 
man’s goofe isa fwan: or that the Reviewer being in a pleafant humour 
was refulved to try ‘what by the help of his fmooth wafer paper, he could 
get the world to fwallow: or that the Reviewer himfelf was a very Tyre 
both in Divinity and compofition. It is not my object, Mr. Editor, to 
make a particular analyfis of the Dr.’s work, in the chara@ter of a Critic; 
becaufe the admiflion of fuch analyfis of. a work already review ed, might 
be inconfiftent with your eftablifhed plan : Much lef is it my with to take 
away from.the real merit of the Dr.’s performance. For though I cannot 
fubferibe to the extravagant eulogy that has been pronounced on it: nor 
can | confider that the proportioning fuch an inftrument as Pr, R. to the 
work of religion furnifhes any particular mark of God's providential atten- 
‘tion to the affairs of his church at this critical feafon; yet I do not mean to 
fay, that Dr. R, is not entitled to commendation for the intereft he appears 
to take in the cau'e in whi h he is engaged ; as well as for fome parts of the 
work, by which that intereft-has been lately manifefted to the public. The 
flubject undertaken by the Dr. is of a very comprehenfive kind; a fubjeé 
which the moft competent Divine would find great difficulty in bringing 
with any degree of clearnefs, within the compa{s of one hundred and fifty 
pages; for the Doétor’s Jaft Difcourfe may be contidered as having little 
connection with thofe that precede it. I am not therefore furprized that 
the Dr. has done no more, ‘but that he has done fo much. But whoever 
has been converfant with the writings of a Leflie, a Hicks, a Catcott, a 
Bate, a Horne, and a Jones, will not only not have to thank the Doétor 
for any acquifition to his ftock of ideas, but will poffefs many to which the 

Dr. himfelf appears as yet to be a ftranger. 
On a general furvey of the Dr.’s work, I find him travelling with 
lengthened ftrides over a great extent of ground; but his fvotfteps are 
oftentimes 


( 
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oftentimes fo flightly marked, as fcarce to leave impreffion fufficiently 
ftrong, by which his progrefs may be traced. The particular object which 
the author places before him, is to bring forward to notice the evidences for 
falvation by Chrift, which are to be found in the facred writings: and for 
that purpofe “ to concenter (as he fays, p. 24) every namc, by which our 
Redeemer has been called, every appellation by which he has been knowa 
to his people, every relation in which he ttands to them in that comprehen- 
five and endearing one, the Lord our Righteoufnefs.”"—“ That thete evie 
dences may be found,” we perfe&ly agree with the Doétor; but that he 
has brought them forward, we do not fee: many of the names by which 
the Redeemer was known, having not been taken any notice of; and to 
thofe that have been introduced, no application of them to our Saviour has 
been annexed, fufficiently circumftantial, to fix the attention of the reader, 
“The perfect delineation of Chrift the true Noah’ in the character of him, 
who on account of his faith was faved in the ark, pointed out to the reader 
in the third fermon, I mutt confefs myfelf not futticiently clear fighted to 
difcover. ‘he pages employed to mark the refemblance between the cha- 
racter of Chrift and Noah, niay be confidered therefore as containing a fort 
of epifode ; for they do not immediately relate to the Dr.’s fubj-é&, which 
as, T underftand, was to “ concenter every name by which our Redeemer 
has been called, and every appellation by which he has been known to his 
people, and every relation in which be ftands to them in that comprehenfive 
and endearing one, the Lord our Righteoufnefs.” But the name of Noab 
isnot, that | remember, a name by which our Saviour was ever called, or 
by which he was ever known to his people. The ark is admitted to be the 
. type of the Chriftian Church, and Noah and his family reprefentatives of 
all thofe faithful members of the church, who fhall be faved in it from a 
perifhing world. But the propriety of Noah, the faithful perfon faved in 
the ark, being confidered as exhibiting a perfect delineation of that divine 
Perfon, who called him into the aik for that gracious purpofe, is not ad- 
mitted. ‘“* Noah (the Apofile tells us) became heir of the righteoufnefs 
which is by faith.” Heb. xi. 7. but by becoming fo, he furnithed no de. 
lineation of the character of Him, who was righieoufnefs iifelf. He was 
faved by ftedfafily trutting in Him, who called him into the ark: and, on 
that account, is pointed out by the Apofile as an example for Corittians : 
to dire& them to the fame Rock of Salvation, in whom he trufted. In 
what fenfe then Jefus Chrift can be called “ our /piritua] Noab,” | do not 
underftand, unlefs it be in his chara&er of a preacher of righteoufnefs 
toa perifhing world, And thus it appears, the Doctor would be under- 
ftood : for “as a preacher of righteoufnefs to the old world, he calls 
Noah, ‘a Type of the Meffenger of Peace and Salvation to the new ;” 
(Pp. OS) and fays, Pp. 70, that ** the fame fpirit which preached in Noah to 
the old world, and in Chriit to the Jews, preaches now to Chriftians in the 
miniftration of the Goipel,” But on this genera] ground, every faithful 
preacher of righteoufneis from Noah to the prefent day, furnithes as per 
fe&t a delineation of Chrift, as Noah did, The analogy therefore in this 
cafe js, in my opinion, of too remote and imperfeéct a nature to juftify that 
clofe and marked application of it, to which it has been here made to 
minifter. ‘lo the third fermon, in which this analogy between Noah and 
Chrift is particularly pointed out, the Keviewer “ ‘cruples not to give the 
palm of excellence, it being written (as the Reviewer expreiles himfelf) 
in our author's beft manner, and con amore.’’—“ De guftibus non eft dif- 
putandyin,” J leave the reader therefore to judge for himfelf; being un- 
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willing to deprive him of that mental treat, which the Reviewer feems to 
ae enjoyed himfelf on this occafion; fhould his tafte and that of the 
eviewer be of a timilar kind. But whilft | congratulate our author ‘ on 
the private accefs he bas to the valuable ftoreho: ie of the late Dr. e 
I mut remind him, that the good Bitho jp was fometimes perhaps a little 
vifionary; aud though the invettigation of typical allufion is necéilary to 
the compleat elucidation of the facred writings, ftill it thould be remem- 
bered, ** fuint certi denique fines ;” and, confequently, that, tn this cate, 
the imagination fhould at all times be made to wait on the jadgment. In 
the conchufion of the firft fermon, a defeription of the «vangelical Cove- 
nant is to be found, which it was not to be expected, w ould have fallen 
from the pen of a Mafter in Ifrael, whofe profeiied object it was to point 
out to notice that perfon, to whom the faithful under every difpenfation 
mufi look for falvation. Speaking of our Saviour, the Dr. fays, ‘* The 
terms of his covenant are, “ Repent and be forgiven.” (2.26.) But in what 
nt of Scripture, it may be atked, is this mutilated det icripuon of the 
Wanzelic covenant to be found? Our Saviour, indeed, addrefhing himfelf 
to the Je ws, djreéted them to repent, that they might be prep ared for ad- 
Mmiflion into his kingdom, the church. “ Repent,’ fays he, “ for (he 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” But we find him afterwards, when he had 
entered more fully upon his miniftry, “ preaching the Golpel of lis king- 
dom.” Matt. iv. 23. The fubiiance of which Goipel, as it was deliver: “d 
by our Saviour himfelf to his Apottles for t!.eir direction after his departure 
from the world, was, that “ Re ‘pentance and remiffion of fins fhould be 
preached in his name.” Under the law forgivenefs depended on atonement 
having been previoufly made by the prief for the party ; (See Lev. iv.) 
“And without thedding of blood there was no remiffion.” The atone- 
ment under the law was the type of the great atonement, which has taken 
place under the Chriftian dilpenfation ; and confeq suently points out the 
nature of the Gofpel covenant; in conformity with which Chriftians are to 
be forgiven, not on account of their reventarce, though they will not be for- 
given without it; but as the Apofile in ,“ for Chritt’s fake” —** ag 
God for Chrift’s fake hath forgiven you.” Eph. iv. 32. Repentance theo is 
only one of the conditions of the ‘Ev: angelic coven: mnt, which mutt be accompa- 
nied by the two otherconditionsof faith and obedience, to be rendered efieGual 
in the fight of an offended God. ‘Such, I periuade mylelf, is the doctrine 
of our suthor 3 becaufe, in fome parts of his work, it is fufficiently cx- 
 preffed. | am only furprifed that in fo perfect a performance, as the one 
wander confideration is re prefented to be, a doctrine fo eifential, thould, in 
any page of it, be ung inde “diy handled The " inarks which the Doctor 
has the ught proper to make on the fyitem of public education in our Uni- 
verfilies, are not only unjufi, but in the prefent times particalarly ill judged. 
The Univerfities are not anfwerable for the unprofitablenets of their dith- 
pated fons. “ Eit Ulubris, animns fi te noo deficit aquus.” And it was 
an elegant cbiervation made by a witer mau than Dr. Randolph, that, ‘as 
the bee can fettle upon a poifonous flower, and can extract honey trom it, 
fo may fcholars improve their talents for the hichefi purpofes, and arm 
themfelves more etteCually for the de kence of facred truth, by ftudying 
profane authors, pocts, and hitiorians.” Jones. 

Was it my defign to enter into a compleat analyfis of the Do@or’s per- 
formance, | thould tee) myfelt called wpen to hold the fcale of judgement 
with an even hand: and whilit I, pointed out fome parts, which are ex- 
ceptionable, and by no means e orre(ponding x with the Reviewer's general 
port, to point out others which have q juft claim to more than ordinary 

approbation, 
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approbation. My object is not to treat the Doctor's performance with un 
candid cenfure, becaute it is not what it might have been; but to coun- 
teract in fome desree the effect of that extraordinary eulogy, which repre- 
fents it to be what itcertainly is not. To the Do@or’s powers in the pulpit 
(on which the Reviewer has patled a remark) | am a ftranger, not being 
within the voriex of his minifiry. But whatever thofe powers may be, 
they conititute no proper ftandard, by which to afcertain the quality of his 
compofition. As a writer | thank the Dr. for what he has done, hoping 
that he may live and ftill do better. I thank him for bringing forward to 
notice fome of the valuable relics of the late Bithop Horne; trufting that 
the Dr. will not think that I mean to detract from his merit, by giving him 
credit for the choice of {o able a matter. I thould have to thank him ftill 
more did his ttyle bear a nearer atfinity to that of his mafter : -precifion of 
leas, and perfpicuity of language being effential to the character of a good 
writer; a chara¢ter to which the pretenfions of Dr. R., how much foever 
his “eviewer may flatter him, are as yet far from being eftablithed. © Such 
sare the general obfervations | have to make on the Doctor's fermons. ‘Yo 
particularize would be foreign to my prefent purpofe. Had not the Re- 
viewer of the Doctor’s publication loaded the pi¢ture with tuch a mats of 
colouring, as to preclude the pothbility of forming any correct judgement 
on the execution of the mafter, I fhould not have thought it neceiary fo 
have faid any thing. But, Sir, as the credit of your publication will be 
proportionate to the judgement manifefted in the review of the works con- 
tained in it, | felt a with to counteract the il! impreflion which has been 
made on the public mind, by giving ' this opportunity of convincing 
your reader, that your judgement on the . ‘bject in quetiion 1s not fo fully 
committed, as he may otherwife be led to conclude. by giving to Uns 
letter an early infertion in your valuable repofitory, 
You will oblige, Mr. Editor, 

Oxford, June 16, 1801. Your confiant reader, and well-wither, 

OXONiENSIS., 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

WHEN « young man, and just admitted into holy orders, it was my lof to 
take care of a very large parish in the South of England, a part of the inho- 
bitants of which were presbyterians, and had a separate minister and a se- 
‘ram place of worship. Having been brought up by a man of unbounded 

enevolence,l came intolife with a mind predisposed tobe indu lgenttoall men. 
I did not, therefore, conceive, that petty differences of opinion with respect to 
religion, were a sufficient foundation for the refusal of the right hand of te! 
lowship between one Christian and another. For this reason, 1 mixed as 
freely with the Dissenters as with the, rest of my parishioners; gud I still 
retain the friendship of many worthy characters among them. With gQreer 
minister and his family ] was upon the best terms; and whenever [.thomglt 
of them asa body, IL feli it hard that they should be still subjected to resiric- 
tions, which, however justly they might have been imposed upon dissgnters of 
the seventeenth century, seemed to disqualify avery harmless race of men im the 
eivkteenth, 1 was of opinion, that rigour mightat lenyib be laid atide, and 
that they might very safely be trusted with that liberty and power, af which 
their predecessors had made such an evil use. . While I was indulging my- 
self in these humane reveries, and while I saw with pride this dissenting 
ministerand many of his flock frequentl yattend my church, it so hapyezed that 
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he was jaken #ll and died. In a few days 1 was apprized that he would be in- 
ferred at acertain hour, and that my services would be needed. | attended 
jn my place; but instead of being requested to lead the corpse and the pro- 
cession to the burying-ground, | found that situation already occupied, not 
by another presbyterian minister, but by aclerical figure of the gravest de- 
meanour, whom | understood to be a sel!-appointed Baptist preacher, who 
had been sent for trom a considerable distance. If I felt indignation and 
surprize at sucha circumstance, Mr. Editor, was it to be wondered at? 
What conclusion could | draw from it, but that, to the family of a presbyte- 
rian minister, it was more agreeable to unite themselves to any sectarian 
preacher, however ignorant and unknown, and however be might differ 
from them in his tenets, rather than to a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
Jand, whom they knew and respected, and trom whom they did not so ma- 
terially differ in sentiment. 

Betore I could fecover from the indifferent opiuion which this circum- 
stance gave me of presbyterian liberality, | had occasion frequently to visit 
the metropolis, and both accident and curiosity combined to lead me into 
the company of some of the most eminent and most leading dissenters of the 
time, j} will mention no names whatever; butthis 1 will steadfastly afirm, 
that no dissenter of this description have 1 met with, who did not seem to 
welcome and caress the company and acquaintance of any man who was be- 
come notorious for hostility to Church or State. I have seen together, the first 
of that detestable race of illuminated scribblers, falsely called Ail sojihers, the 
first of Socinians, the first of Presh.terians, the first of those who attend all 
meetings and no meetings; men who aflgci superior purity of discipline and 
doétrine in religion, andmen wo ex) lode and ridicule all religion.—I say, 

have seen together men of all these heterogeneous descriptions, who not 
only did not shun the iociety of each other, but seemed to meet upon terms 
OF (he strictest intimacy and good understanding. It was at first extremely 
dithicult to me to cou, « hend, how persons of dispositions and opinions so 
discordant could possibly coalesce. At length, however, I discovered the 
true secret, that each party considered his neighbour as entertaining the 
Same views as himself. i hey employed different tools, and weni diflerent 
ways to work; but it was manifest, that while one brought coals, another 
fire, and a third filled the alembic, the united intention of aii was, by poli- 
fical chemistry {as our facetious friend Peter Porcupine observes) to decom= 

ose the Church and State. 

These results or personal experience, Mr. Editor, I have thought proper 
to communicate to you, by way of introduction to a few stri€iures which I 
cannot refuse to bestow on the Monthly Review of the Refort from the Clergy 
of a District in the Diocese of Lincoln. A work of that kind could not fail to 
excite great alarm in a presbyterian reviewer, and would consequently sti- 
mulate him to use every artifice to counteraét its effect. Tie examination 
azite the state of Ssfaratists, says he, Avs froduced a testimony concerning real dise 
Sciters, which does them honour, and shews how hitle the church has to afprebend 
from them. This ea of the report deserves the attention of Government. Not to 
question the modesty and Christian humility manifested in a quetatien of this 
kind, sited by a presbyterian pen, let the writer inform us what he implies 
in the ‘term real dissenters. 1 know not why that term is to be applied ex- 
clusively to puritans, especially sihce upon every political occasion (as, for 
instange, in soliciting the repeal of the Jest Act) the presbyterians have 
- united themselves with dissenters of every possible description, in order 

to gwe to their petitions the sirong sanction of numbers, Such being the 


usage 
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usage, I cannot see what title they haye to a separate denomination, and 
much less do they deserve separate indulgence. 

The good character which these rea/ dissenters have acquired in Lincoln 
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shire, the writer thinks, deserves the attention of Government. Undoubt- 
edi, good character, in any description of his Majesty’s subjeéts, whether 
Baplists, Independents, or Quakers, especially where such good character 
is very respectably attested, the Established Clergy themselves bearing 
witness, deserves, and will receive all proper encouragement from those 
wh>rule us. But if the Reviewer expecis to share in such indulgence, or 
iflie wishes well to his parly, is it prudent in him to say, that he reeom- 
mends this part of the report to Goveritment, because they are ‘said to 
have it in contemplation to oppress dissenters with some new and humiliating 
restrictions :” and having so saucily conjured up a charge of o/fression upon & 
mere hearsay, before the voices of Parl'ament can be heard, is it delicate inhim 
to add, that “ such restrictions will probably operate on Britain as the revo 
cation of che Ecict of Nantes operated on France?” When such suspicion and 
jealousy, such unfounded accusation, such petulant menace and insinuation, 
are found ina Presbyterian journal, are we not justified in the conclusion, 
that the modern Puritan # no changeling from “his forefathers? He retains 
the same jeart-burnings at the Established Church, he is alike angry with 
the State for giving :t the preference, and he has no objeétion to quarrel 
with the State, if he cannot prevail on the State t6 assist him in overturning 
the Church — If he findthe State inc!ined to cherish the Church, he shews his 
teeth zy terrorem; if he dared,ne would also bite; but being apprehensive of 
correcuor, he contents himself with snarling and threatening to run away. 
Such, | suppose, he means to intimate, was the effeét of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes: it put the Protestants of France to flight. If the new re- 
striclions, which he so much dreads, are to have the same scaring effect on re- 
viewers of his description, a light pair of heels is the best thing I can wish 
him, inclination to go, and safe conduct to the threshold of Dr. Priestley, 
That he will fly by compulsion, is not to be believed ; if he inclines to be a 
spontaneous fugitive, for fear of the explosion of kis own political gune 
powder, the sooner he embarks the better. 

But to return to his critique: “ When, in addition to their own commen- 
dable efforts, they (the Clergy) recommend the interference of the Legisla- 
ture, and advise some explanations and amendments of she Toleration Act, they 
exceed (in ovr judgment) the bounds of wisdom and sound policy. Why 
compliment ignorant fanatics so highly as to persecute them?” Such is the 
Janguage of this Monthly Reviewer. 1 pass over the want of liberality in 
Presbyterians, to style any sect of Christians ignorant fanatics, when they are 
soready to avail themselves of the assistance of allsects. I say nothing of 
the impropriety of stiling Aersecution a compliment. But it isimpossible for me 
to be silent, it is impossible for me not to express my indignation aloud, 
when a reviewer wantonly stamps the name of fer secution, upon a mere /rofe- 
sal ofthe Clergy, that the Toleration Act should be explained and amended. 
Were that A@, Mr. Editor, to he even repealed, I cannot think it would be 
— to raise the cry of persecution till enormities had commenced. To beb 
Ow out fersecution, persecution, while it continues in its present, or in any 
explained and amended siape, is highly culpable, as well as premature, since 
persecution cannot begin till toleration is come to an end. When the Re- 
viewer styles the amendment of the Act of Toleration Aersecution, 1 very 
much suspect, Sir, that he does not understand thatterm. To /ersecute, 
says Dr. Johnson, is fo Aursue with malignity, to pursue with repeated acts of venp 
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grance or enmity. If our history, therefore, be able to produce us an instance 
of one ieligious party undermining another, of a national priesthood overset, 
driven into banishment, superseded, ple indered, insulted, and (when again 
restored) continually provoked by acts of jealousy and hostility from the sur. 
viving remains of its ancient adversary, this may be called persecution. But 
if a church once so injured, and yet mag cnanimously ‘disposed to bury the 
remembrance o! its wrongs inan act of tole ration, shew afterwards some 
Jittle v igilance at its post, some care and attention, lest the engineer should 
be hoist with his own fetard, shall we call this Aersecution ? W here is the 
malignily, the vengeance, the enmity of the case ? 

Let us hear this reviewer again, Sir. “ Why compliment ignorant fana- 
*‘ tics so highly as to persecute them; especially when this severity must 
* fall also on the body of real dissenters, who, it is dec ‘lared, do not deserve 


“it? [tts the severest refleétion which the c = rgy can possibly cast on them- 
“selves, to intimate that not all their / re, zeal, and res ‘ectability of ee 
“* yacter will be equal to combat a few dire ar fanatics, unless aided by 

** secution. O teil it notin Gath”? This, Mr. tater, is a charge alter ie 


old Oliverian manner, with a text of seri ine ckhed to the end of it. The 
severe reflection which it contains, the Monthly Reviewers have themselves 
been sokind as to render of no effect, by the first sentence of their next 
critique. For, while in this article they maintain that’ the learning, zeal, 
and respectability of the cle rgy may effect the cure of fanaticism, the "y tell 
us in their next page, “ Men have always been partial to religious quackery, and 
“have consequently been the easy dupes of superstition and fanaticism ; 
« and till the real age of reason shall arrive, they will not be generally cured of this 
* mental degradation—they will never think with a. ‘curacy, nor be often to the 
“* canvictions of rational arzument.” How cleariy, then, Mr. Editor, are the 
clergy exculpated and re liewe d, } by the Monthly Reviewers themselves, from 
their severe reflection, of not bein iy i able to proc luce the conversion of fana ic S, 
especially of the Methodist: cal desc — on. Itisachara€teristic of tins se 
as Bishop Prettyman has observed, fo fretend to an espectal call or gi of grace, 
which supersedes the necessity of ¢ ‘Midis and of the regular ordination commanded 
and practised by the Apostles. On men deluded by a persuasion of this kind, 
“it must, at first sight, be obvious, that 1 will be impossible to make any 1m- 
ression by /earning, xeal, or respectability of character —Uniless a clergyman 
will affect higher qualifications, unless he will assume peculiar sanétity and: 
intercourse with the holy spirit, unless he will igh to be enthusiastic and 
attribute his fury to the immediate impulse of (sod, plain English, unless 
he will Jie and blispheme, he will never recover th: it part of his congregation 
which has once been led captive by the credulity of methodism. Mr. Edi- 
tor, | rest my opinion upon the bra ad foundation of experience. During a 
part of my ministry, Phad the care of a parish in which there was no want 
of fanatics of this kind. A shoen aker, of ve ry indifferent character, who 


married a girl of still worse « cha racter, mr hac for some time left the place, 
after a while ventured to re n again in the Guestionalte charafter of an 
‘apostle. He impudently affirmed, what no one could deny, though all might 
have doubied, and none ought to have believed on his own bare testimony, 


that he was commissioned Ds ie fel ‘V (shost. He mounted the stool, byes 
‘vociferated, he denounced, exh ort “d, prayed, and sung. Such was the 
effet of his ridiculous gestures and discourses upon the vulgar mind, that 
in spite of ever y oXertion on ny part, my congregation bec ‘ame waverng 
and unsteady. In vain did I pen, and in vain did [ deliver, with all becoming 
‘earnestness, discourse upon discourse, to warn my flock of their danger, to 


‘put them upon their guard against credulity and delusion, to teach them 
how 
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how to distinguish real from pretended inspiration, | and to sat}sfy them that 
it was no Wie er necessary to the well-being of C bristianity that illiterate 
men should be Inspire 1, and that the) y hi e never given, in modern times, 
any satisfactory proof that they were inspired. All [ could utter was inef- 
fectual, the infection spread, ‘and my very clerk was seized by the conta- 
gion. In the morning he gavea cold and lan; ruid ear to my sermon, in the 
evening he got up to preac h himself, His house was a licensed rec eptacle for 
Methodists 5 even his wife (L was told) had sometimes the vanity to preach ; 
and such was the high-minded conceit of these infatuated babblets, such 
their extravagant opinion of themselves for being (as they imagined) in- 
spired, and such (which follows of course) their Comment for their regular 
pasior, that 1 again and again expostulated in vain with them on the: sub- 
ject. 1 was at loath compelled to despair of their recovery, and I verily 
believe it tohave been impossible; though no man could have wished, or 
attempted it, with greater zea/, aided, as I flatter myself, by respectability 
of character. The Nouthly Reviewer will perhaps tell me that { wanted 
Carning to support my cause.» Upon this head, I am not competent to de- 
cide. If Monthly Reviewers speak truth, aid have ability to pronounce 
a just verdict w ithout error, I am not even in that respect delicient, for they 
have more than once stiled’ me /earned. 

The Reviewer thus Concludes > ‘* We recommend it to these gentlemen 
“(the clergy) and to the Legislature, seriously to weigh the consegjudnces 
“of alteriig the Toleration Ac t. Let the clergy, who: are alarmed at the 
« inroads of Methodists, resist them with christian zeal and meekness, and 
| “ above all by the exempt: iriness of their conduct and conversation : but let 
“ them never disgrace ther cause by solic iting the aid of the secular arm.” 
This is merely a re pe tition 1 of what the Reviewer had before said, that zeal 
and resfectability of character (added to learning) are arms sufficient to vane 

quish methodism : an assertion which I have proved to be untrue, and which 
the Reviewer himself has, in the next page, kindly retracted. I have 
therefore only to add, that, since the effect is not to be controlled, I am 
ciearly of opinion that it is justifiable to wage war against the cause. That 
is, since it ts totally out of the power of common sense and sound reason, 
to check the progress of me thodism, and to ste m the tide of its wild and une 
scriptural notions, not to say its blasphemies, &c. &c. &c. application cere 
tainly ought to be made to (ine Legislature, praying it to stop the mouths of 
all illiterace se!&constituted pre: achers, whether shoe-makers, millers, sok 
diers, parish-clerks, or what not. I will not presume, like the Monthly 
Reviewer, to dictate to the wisdom of Pariiame nt what it ought to resolve, 

I will only say that its interference is becoiwe absolutely nece wary, a and that 
I think the clergy shew an equal respect for re yeligi m1 and their lawful ralers 
by solic iting it. Ifit bea & grace, under any circumstances, to petition 
the aid of the secular orm, the Monihiv Reviewes y vill perceive, while he re- 
views the conduct of the dissente stor the last twenty years only, that it is @ 
disyrace, of which a pretty large share belongs to the Presbyterians. 

1 cannot conclude, Sir, without expressing my regrel, that a literary 
JO! urnal of sic ‘hore spec tabie merit as ther Monti Wy Revie Ww, should at any 
time be dis: rraced by the inse ign of a cT itique » like that which I have thus 
endeavoured to e> pose. Whio is the condix ior of that publication ? Mr. 
Becket must certainly know, and ter Mr. Becket I entertain very great re- 
spect. Whenever I receive a bow from hun, Iam proud that a head se 
venerable should do me homage ; aid his inquires for those who belong to 

» Tcan truly sav, to use a significant but hom ely phrase, do my heart good. 
kicgld therefore be extremely. sorry Lo inju. & Mr. Becket, by attacking his 
Review ; 
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Review; especially, because I know that he has expressed some solicitude 
about it, since the Anti-jacobin baticries have been opened. But, notwith- 
standing my respect tor Mr. Becket, and Mr. Becket’s respect for me, un- 
less Mr, Becket will exert himself to exclude from his journal such commu- 
nications as these, having o:ce drawn the sword [ willthrow away the scab- 
bard, and live in eterna! couflict with his puritanical auyiliactes. 

ACAD: MICUS. 





—————— — et 
MISCELLANIES. 
TO THE EDITOR 
SIR, 


Though I am-fond of barley-bread, and think and know it to be extremely 
wholesome and nutricious, yet 1 cannot but be of opinion, that your cor- 
respondent Academicus is not strictly correct in his mede of recommending 
it to the people of this country. That bariey-bread was in common use 
among the Syrians and the Israelites no person will pretend to deny. The 
writer’s elaborate regsonings and long citations on this subject might, 
surely, have been spared. Solomon, indeed, used barley, for his hovses, 
as we use oats for ours: I am not certai therefore that Academicus is right 
in‘all his positions or inferences. But what 1 meant to observe, was this, 
admit, that barley was used, as Academicus states: what, however, was the 
auarity of this dar/ey ? Can he prove that the barley of Syria, or of Pales- 
fine, where people dropped down dead, not unfrequently, from the Coup de 
Solei/— will he venture to assert, that the barley of this excessively hot cli- 
mate, was the same in gua/izy, as the barley of these hyperborean regions? 
He, certainly, cannot. Common sense will suggest, that produétions of the 
same Aind must differ in quality, as they grow in a cold ard moist, or a hot 
and dry atmosphere. Experience assures us of the fact. Even in this 
island, how very different was the barley as well as the wheat of the dry 

ear 1800 and the preceding wet season:—The barley of the year 1800, 1s 
tin Cornwall and Devonshire at least) as sudstaniial, if I may so express 
myself, as the wheat of 1799. It produces “ as good froof,” at the mill; to 
borrow an expression of the miller.—In short, few are ignorant, that the 
same vegetables are often wholesome in one climate, which are unwholc- 
some in another. No one will contend, for instance, that potatoes are 
equally good and neutrative in the West-Indies and the British islands. The 
best seed of this country has become almost as poisonous under the line, as 


the Solanum itself. Your’s, &c. &e. L..L. D. 


P.S. I know not whether the Academicus who “ reviews the Reviewers” 
be the same person or not. But, whoever he may be, though I allow his 

rinciples to be sound, and his motives laudable, yet I must differ from him 
in many subordinate points. To quote Shakspeare, for instance, on the 
subject of accent, or verification in general, is extremely ridiculous. After 
the models of Dryden or of Pope, who would go back to the days of Shak- 
speare, tor an authority of the sort? Besides, there is no conceivable fault 
in verse or poetry, that, at this rate, might not be justified by Shakspeare. 
Marvellous as the becuties of this divine poet are, his blemishes are various 
and innumerable—false quantity—false metaphors—false every thing !— 
With respect to Hurdis, it would be very easy to produce a long list of 
most affected alliterations from his poems; and | think he is treated in the 
Review, with peculiar kindness, 
March 7th, 1801. 





| for he {till retains poffeffion of the Electorate of Hanover. 
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EEE 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

O little change has occurred, in the courfe of the laft month, in the ftate 
of European politics, that we have very few obfervations to make on the 
fubject. The pacific difpofition of the Northern Powers has been at length 
manitefted by overt acts, which admit not of mifconception or doubt. Con. 
fequently, in refpect of commerce, every thing has been reftored to the fame 
footing on which it was placed before the unprovoked aggreflion of thofe 
powers compelled us to have recourfe to hoftile meafures of redrefs. The 
Kine of Prussta, however, mutt not be included in this general defcription, 
We have received 
a variety of public and private information refpeting the difpofition of the 
Cabinet of Berlin, and the movement of the Pruflian troops ; but, after a very 
attentive confideration of all our communications, we find no materials which 
can enable us to form a clear, diftinét, and correét idea of the views and de. 
figns of the Pruffian Monarch. We fhall not therefore indulge in {peculati- 
ons (which might ealily be extended almoft ad infinitum) on fuch a topic, but 
wait, patiently though anxioufly, for fuch events as will fupply certain data 

for the formation of a juft opinion. 

No new light has lately been thrown on the moft momentous of all quef- 
tions—Peace between the Briti/o Monarchy and the French Republic. The 
communication between the two Governments has been conftantly maintained ; 
and Mr. Merry is about to depart for France, offenfibly, as the fucceflor of 
Captain Cores, the Britith Commiffary for the exchange of prifoners, but 
really for the purpofe of facilitating the political communications which have 
hitherto been conveyed to our Minifters through no other medium than Mr, 
Orto, the French Commitfary here. We have fo frequently, and fo expli- 
citly, declared our fentiments in refpe€t of peace, that a repetition of them 
might become irkfome to our readers, Wecan only affure them that they are 
the refult of a long and attentive confideration of the fubject ; influenced by 
ho motives of patty nor of prejudice. It appears to us, moft clearly, that the 
nation now ftands on the brink of a precipice, and one falfe ftep may plunge 
us into irremediable ruin! The reflection is moft awful ; and he can poffefs 
none of the genuine feelings and principles of an Englifhman, in whofe bofom 
and in whole mind, it does not abforb all minor confiderations, refpecting 
political men or political meafures! Thefe are the fleeting vifions of a mo- 
ment; but shat involves the independence, the dignity, the honour, the 
fafety of our country, with all its venerable inftitutions and eftablifhments, 
which have fecured the admiration of pa, and fhould be preferved as a leffon 
and a model to future, ages. 

We have viewed, with more apprehenfion than furprize, the partial change of 
condu&t which the Oppofition have adopted fince the change of Minifters. ‘They 
have flattered the new Premier for the pacific difpofition which he has dif. 
played; and laboured to imprefs the public mind with the idea, that, in ree 
{pect of peace, his fentiments are very different from thofe of his predeceffor. 


The object of this infidious manwuvre is too manifeft to impofe even on a 
litical Tyro ; it is evidently intended to produce a feparation of the Minifter, 
from his beft friends and moft able fupporters, with a view to weaken 'the 
Government ; and to cajole him into a dereliétion of principle and of duty, 
in order to extort from him weak and dangerous concessions to the enemy, for 
the 
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214 HISTORY, 
the purpofe of procuring peace, which, they have the bafenefs to infinuate, 


ought to be obiained upon azy terms. And thefe are the men, too, who 
publicly boaft of their attachment to the principles and politics of King Wir. 
LIAM, a prince the main fpring of whofe policy was to check the towring 
ambition of ‘France, and to prevent, at all hazards, the extenfion of her 
power, and the enlargement of her territory ! 

Let our Minifters beware of fuch monitors; let them fhun, with indig. 
nation and abhorrence,. the proffered kiffes of thefe political Jurtafes ; and, 
while chev preferve a manly independence of mind and conduct, let them not 
be afhamed to avow a congeniality of princtple and of views withmen, with 
whom they have long lived and atted ; and who public conduct they have 
invariably, and mo juftly, reprefented, as worthy the applaufe and edmi- 
ration of the world! The mind of a minifler fhould be ever open to con. 
viction, burt weak conceflions to violent adverfaries are little berier than adis 
of political fuicide: Government, in the prefent ftate of fociety, can only 
be fupported by a firi& harmony, a regular concert, and a vigorous co-opes 
ration, between its component members. Every meafure propofed in par- 
liament fhould be, or at leaft appear to be, the refult of fuch co-operation; 
and the fuggeftions of opponents fhould always be received with extreme 
caution, and any. attention to them be invariably admitted as av exception to 
@ rule, Without a rigid adherence to this principle, and a rigid obfervance 
of this line of conduct, no government can long fubfit, in the prefent age. 
¥f any miniiter fhall ftrive to carry his independence beyond this line, he will 
find himfelf egregioufly mittaken in the effects of ir, and very foon become 
the dupe of his own Utopian notions, ‘Thofe who moft praife will be the firft to 
ridicule him ; thofe who moft ardently fupport, will be the moft forward to 
defert him ; and his errors, though refpected by honeit men, will meet with 
compaffion from few, with approbation from none. 

We differ, radically, from the late minifters, on the important queftion 
which produced their refignation ; and to their fucceflors we give due credit 
for ftanding forward, at a crifis fo truly alarming, to direét the helm of th 
ftate. But to this one point is our difference confined. In common with the 
vatt majority of the nation, including every individual member of the prefent 
government, we admired the truly liberal, enlarged, and comprehenfive plan 
of policy, both foreign and domeitic, purfued by Mr. Pitt; and any, the 
fmaiieft deviation from that plan, we hall confider as a national misfortune. 
Mr. Piit long fince declared that no obftacle to peace could arife from the 
form of government, now exifting in France ; and that, of courfe, the queftion 
Of peace was reduced to a queftion of ¢erms. Bat Mr. Pitt never declared 
and certainly never fuppofed, that, in fetiling that queftion of Zerms, the 
wature, the fpirit, and the tendency of the prefent government of Frances 
fhould have no weight with the Britifh miniiter ; that our terms fhould in no 
degree be reguiated by the danger to which we fhould be expofed from the 
Known temper and difpotition of the enemy, as well as from his immenfe 
increafe of power, and extenfion of territory. Mr. Pirt, and thofe who 
agted with him, thisk too juttly and too wiftly, to harbaqur an idea fo truly 
prepofterous in iifelf, and fo highly dangerous in its confequences. © We hope 
and troft that Mr. Annrxeton will treat with difdain thofe infidious 
enemies who reprefent him.as acting spon a different principle ; we know that 
lie feels forthe honour of ‘his country afd has her intereft deeply at heart 5, 
and we are warranted, ffom the manlihefs and energy which he difplayed aj: 
Speaker, in believing thit he will rot betray weaknelS and “fimidity as” 
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Premier. But if, contrary to our expectations and belief, he fhould be ca- 
joled, either by the pacific profeffions of the enemy, or the artful machi- 
nations of oppofition, into a huafty, premature, and unfafe pence; he may be 
affured that neither the parliament nor the pub lic would fanction the 
meafure ; and the country would look with confidence, nor would it look in 
vain, to the wifdom, energy, and talents of the late adminiftration, to 
refeue it from the impe ndis ng danger. In fettling the terms of peace at this” 
crifis, reference fhould be had to “the conitant, invariable policy of our an- 


eeftors ; and to the conduct of all parties and defcriptions of men, whether ; 


Tories or Whigs, who have for the laft century directed the reins of govern= 
ment in this country. Let their recorded fentiments, on the relative fitua- 


tion of England and France, and on the fytem to be purfued by the former 


in refpe€t of the latter, be carefully and diligently examined ; and then, the 
increafed danger arifing from the prefent ftate of the enemy be taken into 
confideration ; and the j inevitable conclufion, in every rational mind will be, 


that the Ny et who fhould fien a treaty of peace @n any ot her than one of 


the two eftablithed principles of negotiation, the Status guo or the Uti pof- 
detis, would fign the death-warrant of his country’s glory, and of his own 
reputation | 

The Fir? Confud of France, as if anxious to fecond the operations of the 
leading Members of Oppofit.en at home, has caufed dome reflections to be i ine 
ferted in his papers (for our readers well know, that the whole French pr {s is 
not only fubject to his controul, but abfolutely dependentron his will tor ex. 
iftence) on the pacific difpofition of the new Briuth minittry. But the na. 
tural feelings of his mind could ill bear reflraint ; and, ihe refore, after pro. 
claiming in one paper, that peace fole ly de ‘pended on BE: ngland, he publithed 
another repaete with unequivocal proots of the molt hoitile jatentions and 
views, If with the aid of Oppofition he can poilibly ineline our Government 
to liften to his terms, he will be happy to promete 4 temporary accommoda. 
tion, as well to acquire the ability to attack us, with certain advantage 
hereafter, and at no very diftant period; as to ward off the danger, which he 
appears to dread, of a new coalition of the Continental Powers. All the 
efforts of oppofitior, both in Parliament and in the Jacobin Prints of the day, 
are induftrioufly directed to the ol oe of perfuading Mr. Appincrow to re- 
ndunce the idea of forming new confederacies agaio! t France ; and it is fearcely 
polible to refer the uniformity of exertion fo vitible on both fides the channel, 
to any other fource than an uniformity of principle. But we conceive the 
Minifter would very ill confult the interetts of the country, were he to reject 

ny fair opportunity that might o fier for forming fuch a confederacy ; and itis 
the firft time, we believe » in the annals of our Hiftory, that Englifhmen have 
had the folly and the degencracy, to infilt that the moft effectual means of 
annoy ing their mott d: Inge roms encmy, of contracting the {phere of his de. 
fiructive influence, and of cl lip the wings of his gigantic power, ought 
not to be embraced but rejected 

The invasion of Portugal by Spain, stimulated and assisted by France, 
will certainly end in the entire conquest of that country 5 which Buona- 
parte vainly and foolishly flatters himself will serve to give in exchange for 
all the conquests made by us during the war. The only effet which it 
Ought to have on us, is to increase our exertions, for_the purpose of ex- 
tending those conquests ;—and we trust that the By azils are already in our 
possession ; as that colony would suthce to pre¢ure the restitution of Por- 
tugal, or ve indemnify us for its loss, TO 
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216 
TO OUR READERS. 

It is with great reluctance, that we, at length, find ourselves reduced ta 
the necessity of following the example set by otker Periodical Publications 
of raising the price of our Review from Two Siillines, to Two Shillings 
and Six-jence. The Monthly and Critical Reviews have already been raised, 
and the British Critic and Gentleman’ s Magazine are to be raised immediately, 
This necessity arises from a combitation of additional expences imposed on 
the Proprietors. The same paper for which, on the first establishment of 
their work in 1798, they paid One Guinea fer Ream cannot now be pur-. 
chased for less than Six and Thirty Skillings; while the price of all printing 
materials has been very considerably enhanced; and the wages of Printers 
raised, in that period, near Thirty per Cent. To this must be added the 
increased price of Books of every description, in the proportion of 
Fifty per Cent. But in submitting to the necessity of raising the price. 
we have resolved to enlarge the quantity of our matter; and for this pur- 
pose, we have adopted a larger and longer page, Seven Sheets of whicir will 
be henceforth given, and will contain more than £igét Sheets of the usual 
size ;—in the proportion of 129 pages to 112. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Reverend R. Potwuexe’s concluding Volume of the Hisory of 
Devonshire is in a state of great forwardness; and that Ge ntleman has pub- 
lished proposals for a History of Cornwall on a very enlarged scale. 

The Reverend S. Suaw has nearly completed the Second Volume of his 
History of Staffordshire. 

A History of the present War, founded on the most authentic documents, 
has been begun, by a Gentleman of great literary talents, and of nist 
sound principles, and will, probably, be published in the course of the en- 
suing winter. ———— 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Sydoey’s Smith’s Letter will appear in our next; with other Come. 

munications from various Correfpondents. 





ERRATA FOR MAY, 


Page 13 line 1, for Duncan read George. 

line 9 from the bottom, for er read as 

—— 14 line ult. for Seé’s read Scot's. 

—— 16 — 23, for deforibus read hedtionibus. 

30, for gui read guia. 

31, for caeteri read retera. 

—38, for cerent read ierant. 

———— 46, for videratur read videretur. 

47, for preedicent read predicant, 

48, for baptizent read baptizant. 

—— 17 — 14, for multipliceretur read multiplicaretur, 
—— 19 — 11, for quofdem read quoidem. 

13, for Vemierimus read Vani erimus, 

18, for Eed read Sed. 

—— 20 — 13, for Heris read Viris. 

35, for article read articles. 

——22— 3, forfat read fet. 

—— 27 — 41. for his confeffion read his ewan confeffion, 
46, for Dreight read Dwight. 

—=~ 28 =» 35, for hesmephyodite scad hermaphrodite, 
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Défiez-vous de ces Cofmopolites qui vont chercher au loin dans leurs livres des devoirs 
qu’ils d:daignent de remplir autour d’eux. Tel Philofophe aime les Tartares pour etre 
difpenfé d’ aimer fes voifins. ROUSSEAU. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
ra 
Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa. 


(Continued from P. 169.) 


oie growing importance of the Cape of Good Hope, and the wife 
determination of the late Prefident of the Board of Controul, 
which has no doubt been adopted by the prefent miniftry, never to 
give up this fettlement, of the confequence of which, in various 
points of view, he was fully convinced, will lead us to be copious in 
our extracts from the work before us in order to convey to our readers, 
fume idea of the prefent ftate and extent of the colony, of its natural 
productions, its capability of improvement, and of the manners, dife 
pofitions, and cuftoms of its native inhabitants. Our opinion of the 
general merits of the work has already been given; and we fhall 
therefore proceed with our extracts, without farther comment. Of 
the falubrity of the climate, an objet of the firft importance to 
fettlers, the moft favourable conclufions may be drawn from the fol 
lowing faéts. 


 Moft of the fatal difeafes that prevail among the natives fhould appear 
to proceed rather from their habits of life than from any real unhealthinefs in 
the climate. Nothing could afford a ftrufger proof of this conclufion than the 
circumftance of there not having been one fick man in the general military 
hofpital for feveral months, and not more than a hundred in the regimental 
hofpitals out of five thoufand troops ; and thefe, according to the reports of 
the furgeons, were complaints generally brought on by too free an ufe of the 


Wines aod fpirituous liquors of the country, of which their pay enables them 
Nv XXXVII, VOL, IX. Q. a 
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to procure an excefs, ‘The fudden change of temperature, efpecially from heat 
to cold, may perhaps be one of the caofes of confumptive complaints which 
are very frequent in all clafles and ages. But the common difeafe to which 
thofe of the middle age are fubject, is che dropfy. A confined and fedentary 
life ; eating to excefs, twice and commonly thrice a-day, of animal food 
{wimming in fat, or made up into high-feafoned difhes ; drinking raw ardent 
fpirits ; {moaking tobacco; and, when fatiated with indulging the ferfual 
appetite, retiring in the middle of the day to fleep ; feldom ufing any kind 
of exercife, and never fuch as might require bodily exertion,—are the ufual 
habits in which a native of the Cupe is educated, An apoplexy or a fchirrous 
liver are the confequences of fuch intemperance, ‘The former is feldom at. 
tended with immediate diffolution on account of the languid ftate of the contti- 
tution, but it generally terminates in a droply, which fhortly proves fatal, 
The difeafes to which children are moft fubjeét are eruptions of different kinds, 
and fore throats. Neither the {mall-pox nor the meafles are endemic ; the 
former has made its appearance but twice or thrice fince the eftablifhment of 
the Colony, but the latter has found its way much more frequently. Great 
caution has always been ufed by the government againft their being introduced 
by foreign thips calling at the Cape, Inftances of longevity are very rare, 
few exceeding the period of fixty years, The mortality in Cape Town, 
taken on the average in the laft eight years, has been about two and a half 
in a hundred among the whire tnhabitarits, and onder three in a hundred 
among the flaves. Thofe in the latter condition, who live in the town, are 
in general well fed, well clothed, not much expofed to the weather, nor put 
to hard labour. Others in the country, whofe principal food confilts of black 
fandy bread, and the offals of butchers meat, who labour from morning to 
‘night in the field, and thofe ulfo who follow the arduous and daily tak of 
gathering wood on the expofed fides of the mountains, or in- the hot fands, 
are fubject to bilious fevers from which they feldom recover,”’ 


One of the firft effects of the interpofition of the Englith in the 
internal government of the country was the abolition of torture which 
was one of the ordinary punifhments of the Dutch law; and, for- 
tunately, it has already been productive of a diminution of crimes; 
at leaft, crimes have diminifhed fince torture was abolifhed. 

Mr. Barrow, in {peaking of the Dutch fettlers at the Cape, gives a 
very favourable account of the ladies, but a very unfavourable ac- 
count of the men, whom he reprefents as dull, phlegmatic, awkward, 
‘and unfociable. The law of Primogeniture does not prevail here; 
but the property of the deceafed parent is equally divided among his 
furviving children. Onthe marriage of two perfons, the property 
becomes common, unlefs otherwife provided by an exprefs claufe in 
the contraét, and, on the death of either, the children are entitled 
to the immed.ate pofleffions of that part of the joint property which 
is fuppofed to have belonged to the deceated. 


«¢ It is but juftice to the young females of the Cape to remark, that many 
of them have profited much more than could be expeéted from the limited means 
of education that the place affords. In the better families, moft of them are 
taught mufic, and fome have acquired a toicrable degree of execution. Many 
paderitand the French language, and fome have made great proficiency in the 
Englithe 
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Englifh. ‘They are expert at the needle, at all kinds of lace, knotting, and 
tambour work, and in peneral make up their own dreffes, following the pres 
vail'ng fathions of England, brought from time to time by the femak pals 
fengers bound to Indis, from whom they may be faid to 


** Catch the manners living as :hey rife.’* 


Neither are the other fex, while boys, deficient in vivacity or talent ; 
but for want of the means of a proper education, to open their minds and 
excite in them a defire of knowledge, they foon degenerate into the common 
routine of eating, fmoaking, and fleeping. Few of the male inhabitants 
affociate with the Englifh, except fuch as hold employments under the go. 
vernment. This backwardoefs may be owing in part to the different habits 
of the two nations, and partly perhaps, to the reluctance that a vanquifhed 
— muft always feel in mixing with their conquerors. No real caufes 

owever, of complaint or difaffection could poffibly be alleged againft the 
Englith government at the Cape. No new taxes have been impofed fince the 
congueit ; but, on the contrary, fome of the old ones have been diminifhed, 
and others modified. ‘The demand and value of every produttion of the 
colony have very confiderably increafed, while the articles of import have 
fallen in their prices. More than 200,000 rix dollars of arrears in 
rent of band have been remitted to the inhabitants by the 3ritifh go. 
vernment, a well as 180,000 rix dollars of dubious debts. They have 
preferved their laws and their religion, both of which continue to be ad~ 
miniftered by their own people. ‘They enjoy as great a fhare of rational 
liberty as men, bound to each other, and to the whole, by the ties that a 
ftate of fociety neceffarily impofes, could poffibly expect, and much greater 
than under their former government. Property has been fecure ia every 
inftance, and has been raifed to double its former value; and none has the 
lofs of life of any friend or relation to lament at the time of, or fince, the 
capture, ‘Their paper currency, fabricated by the government in order to get 
Over a temporary diftrefs, but which it had never been able to take out of 
circulation, bore a depreciation of 40 per cent. and a filver déflar was 
fcarcely to be feen. The former is now at par with fpecie, and not lefs than 
two millions of the latter have been fent from England and thrown into cir- 
culation, Every perfon enjoys his fhare of the general profperity. ‘The pro- 
prietor of houfes in town has more than doubled bis rent; and the farmer in 
the country, where formerly he received a rix dollat for each of his theep, now 
receives three. Four years of increafing profperity, of uninterrupted peace and 
domeftic tranquillity, have been the happy lot of the inhabitants of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

“* Scenes.very different from thefe would, in all probability, have been 
exhibited here, had not the Englith taken pofleffion of the colony at the very 
time they were ripe for execution, Jacobinifm, or fubverfion ot all orders 
had induftrioufly been propagated by the illedifpofed, among the ignorant 
part of the colonifts, both in the town and country diftri€ts. A weak and 
timid government, inftead of crushing it in its infancy, fuffered it to grow 
to maturity. Its principal officers were infulied with impunity. The 
Landrofts, or Chief Magittrates of the police in the country, were driven out 
of their-diftriéts, and the farmers refufed to pay the rents of the loan Jands, 
Profcribed lifts were aCtually made out of fuch as were firli to fuffer 5 and the 
flaves were anxioufly waiting for the fignal of a general emancipation, Even 
after the capture of the people, the diitant dilirict of Graaff Reynet had in. 
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dignantly ufed, and then turned away, the landroft and the clergyman that 
had been appointed and fent thither by Sir James Craig, who immediately 

ordered a enidinlee of light infantry with a fquadron of dragoons to march 

to the Drofdy. Intimidated at the news of fuch a meafure, they fent a fup. 

plicating letter, figned by fome of the principal inhabitants, praying that the 

nf might be recalled, and promiling good ofder and obedience to the 
aws.’’ 


The Salfola grows in fuch abundance on the arid plains of Southern 
Africa, that, according to our author, a quantity of foda, or barilla, 
might annually be made from afhes, (fuppofing the plant to be cut 
down, burnt, and reproduced in five years) fufficient to fupply the 
colony itfelf, and the whole confumption of England. 

Mr. Barrow relates a fingular inftance of the ferocity of a female 
Zebra, which had been domefticated when young, but had, with 
age, become extremely vicious. ‘* One of the Englifh dragoons per- 
fitted in mounting her. She kicked and plunged, and laid herfelf 
down, but to no purpofe; the man kept his feat; till, taking a leap 
from the high bank of the river, fhe threw him into the water; but, 
holding faft by the bridle, fhe had no fooner dragged him to the 
fhore, than, walking up quietly to him, fhe put her head down to 
his face and completely bit off his ear.”’ 


Oftriches. 


«¢ On many parts of the great deferts oftriches were feen {cowering the 
plains and waving their black and white plumes in the wind, a fignal to the 
Hottentots that their nefts were not far diftant, efpecially if they wheeled 
round the place from whence they ftarted up: when they have no neit they 
make off immediately on being difturbed, with the wing-feathers clofe to the 
body. There is fomething in the economy of this animal different in general 
from that of the reft of the feathered race. It feems to be the link of union, 
in the great chain of nature, that connects the winged with the four-footed 
tribe. Its ftrong-jointed legs and cloven hoofs are well adapted for {peed and 
for defence. The wings wl all its feathers are infufficient to raife it from the 

round ; its camel-fhaped neck is covered with hair ; its voice is a kipd of 
Cites mournful lowing, and it grazes on the plain with the qua-cha and the 
zebra. Among the very few polygamous birds that are found ina ftate of 
nature, the oftrich isone.. The male diitinguifhed by its glofly black feathers 
from the dufky grey female, is generally feen with two or three, and fre- 
quently as many as five, of the latter. Thefe females lay their eggs in one 
neit, to the number of ten or twelve each, which they hatch altogether, the 
male taking his turn of fetting on them among the reft. Between fixty and 
feventy eggs have been found in one neft ; and if incubation has begun, a few 
are moft commonly lying round the fides of the hole, having been thrown out 
by the birds on finding the neft tocontain more than they could conveniently 
cover. The time of incubation is fix weeks, For want of knowing the 
oilrich to be polygamous an error refpecting this bird has flipt into the 
Syfema Nature, where it is faid that one female lays fifty eggs. 

“« Theeggs of the oftrich are confidered as a great delicacy. They are 
prepared in a variety of ways, but that made ule of by the Hottentots is 

perhaps 


a 
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rhaps the beft : it is fimply to bury them in hot afhes, and through a fmall 
Pole made in the upper end to ftir the contents continually round till they ac- 
quire the confittence of an omlet ; prepared in, this manner we very often, in 
the courfe of our long journies over the wilds of Africa, found them an ex 
cellent repatt. In thefe eggs are frequently difcovered a number of fmail oval. 
fhaped pebbles, about the fize of a marrowfat pea, of a pale yellow colour and 
exceeding hard. In one egg were nine and in another twelve of fuch 
ftones.’’ 


African Animals, 


‘¢ The fpring-bok is a gregarious animal never met with but in large herds, 
fome of which, according to the accounts of the peafantry, will amount to the 
number of ten thoufand. ‘The Dutch have given a name to this beautiful 
creature indicative of its gait. The ftrength and elafticity of the mufcles 
are fo great that, when clofely purfued, he will fpring at a fingle leap from 
fifteen to five-and-twenty feet. Its ufual pace is that of a conftant jumping 
or {fpringing, with all the four legs ftretched out, and off the ground at the 
fame time, and at every fpring the hair on the rump divides or theds, and, 
falling back on each fide, difplays a furface of frowy whitenefs. No dog 
can attempt to approach the old ones ; but the young kids, which were now 
numerous, were frequently caught after a hard chace. Both old and young are 
excellent venifon ; and vaft numbers are deftroyed by the Dutch farmers, not 
only for the fake of the flefh, but alfo for the fkins, of which they make 
facks for holding provifions and other articles, clothing for their flaves, and, 
at the time of the capture by the Englifh, for themfelves alfo and children. 
The poverty and miferable condition of the colony were then fo great, that 
all ah numerous flocks and herds were infufficient to procure them decent 
clothing. 

“s The gemfbok is alfo a very beautiful animal, and of a fize much larger 
than the fpring-bok. It has none of that timidity which generally marks the 
character of the antelope ; but, on the contrary, if clofely purfued or wounded, 
will cooly fitdown on its haunches, and keep both fportfman and dogs at bay. 
Its long, ftraight, fharp-pointed horns, ated in defence by ftriking back 
with the head, make it dangerous to approach. Dogs are very frequently 
killed by it; and no peafant, after wounding the animal, will venture 
within its reach till ie be dead, or its ftrength at leaft exhaufted. The fiefh 
of the gemfbok is reckoned to be the beft venifon that Africa produces. 

“ The koodoo is itill larger than the gemfbok, being about the height of 
acommon-fized afs, but much longer. Its ftrong fpiral horns are three feet 
in length, and feem to be very ill adapted for the convenience of the animal 
in the thick covet which it conftantly frequents. The hind part of the dufky 
moufe-coloured body has feveral clear wh.ise ftripes, and different from moft 
~ the genus: on the neck is a fhort mane: the flefh is dry and without 

avour,’” 


The Lion. 


This powerful and treacherous animal is very common in the thickets 
about the fale pan ; treacherous, becaufe it feldom makes an open attack, bur, 
like the reft of the feline genus, lies in ambufh till it can conveniently {pring 
upon its prey. Happy for the peafantry, the Hortentots, and thote apimals 
that are the objects ot its deftru¢tion, were its noble and generous nature, that 
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fo of has fired the imagination of poets, realized, and that his royal 
difl.ine! to ftain itfelf in the blood of any fleeping creature. ‘The lion, in 
fact, is one of the moft indolent of all the beafts of prey, and never gives 
himfclt the trouble of a purfuit unlefs hard preffed with hunger. On our ar, 
Fival ata farm-houfe on the banks of the Zwart-kop’s river, 4 lion had jut 
been thot by a trap-gun ; and thortly after one of the Hottensors had brought 
down a large male buffalo. This animal (the Bos caffer of the Syfema 
Natura) is the ttrongeft and the fierceft of the nevine genus. Nature feems ta 
have defigned him as a model for producing extraordinary powers. ‘The 
horns at the bafe are each twelve or thirteen inches broad, and are feparated 
only by a narrow channel, which fills up with age, and gives to the animal 
a forehead completely covered with a rugged mafs of horn as hard as_ rock, 
From the bafe they diverge backwards, and are incurved towards the points, 
which are generally diftant from each other about three feet. About the 
height of a common fized ox, the African buffalo is at leaft twice its bulk, 
The fibres of its mufcles are like fo many bundles of cords, and they are 
¢overed with a hide litle infuri.rin flength and thickn-fs to that of the rbi, 
nofveros. It is preferred by the peafantry to the tk:n of all other-animals for 
cutting tate thongs to be ufed as traces and harnefs tor their carts and waggons, 
The flcth is too coarfe-grained to be good ; yet the farmers generally fair it up 
as joo} for their Hortentots, It is curious enough that the teeth of this 
{pe ics of buffalo fhould at all times be fo periettly loofe in the fockets as ta 
rattle and fhake in its head, 

The kon frequently meafures his ftrength with the buffalo, and always 
gains the advantage, ‘This, however, he is faid to accomplith by ftratagem, 
being afraid to attack him on the open plain, He lies waiting in ambufh nil 
aconvenient opportunity offers for {pringing upon the buffalo, and fixing his 

fangs in his throat; then tirtking his paw into the antmai’s face, he twits 
round the head and pins him to the ground by ihe horns, holding him in that 
fituation cill he expires trom lofs of blood. Such a battle would furnith a grand 
fubjeét for the powers of a maiterly pencil.’”’ 


The predilection which a lion is faid to have for the ficth of a Hots 
ftentot is Currous, 


“© A (ortentot belonging to one of the farmers had endeavoured for fome 
tiie, 19 vainyg to drive bis matter’s cattle wnio a pool of water enclofed be- 
tiveen (wo rig es of roek, when, at length, he cipid 4 huge lion couching 
in the midit of the pool; térritied at the unexpected fight of fuch a beaft, that 
feemed to have tts eves sixed upon hiv, he initantly wook to his heels, leaving 
the cattle to fhitt for headelves. In doing this he had prefence of mind 
enough to ren through the herd, concluding that tf the Lion’ fhould purfue, 
h mbhae take up s ith the frit be Tt thar pref ed itfelf, In this, however, 
he was miflaken, The Lion broke through the herd, m thing directly after the 
Hotteatot, who, on turning round, and perceiving that the monfer had fingled 
pun aut for arn eal, bre: thlefs ana half ae id with terror, fcrambled up one 
of > Aloes, in the trank of which had luckily been cut out a few Reps, 
the more readily to come at fome birds’ neils that the branches contained, At 
the fame moment the J.ion made a fpring at him, but, milling his aim, fell 
upon the grovid. Io furiy filence he walked round the tre, catting every 
now and then a dreadiul look towards the poor Hovientot, who had crept be- 


hind fume finches’ nefts that happened to have been built in the tree.” ' 
| ai sit , 
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It is impofible to contewplate-without horror the cruel ftate to 
which the Hottentots have been reduced by the barbarity and oppreflion 
of the Dutch. “Twenty years ago, the country, beyond the eaftern 
limit of the colony, abounded with kraals or villages occupied by thefe 
unhappy people; but now not even a relic of thefe habitations is to 
be found ; nor, in an extenfive range of country, was there a core of 
seer ale to be feen who were not actually in the fervice of the 

utch, 


© Thefe weak people, the moft helplefs, and in their prefent condition per- 
haps’ the molt wretched, of the human race, duped out of their poffeffions, 
their couutry, and finally out of their libercy, have entailed upon their mi- 
ferable offspring a ftate of exilience to which that of flavery might bear the 
comparifon of happinefs. It is a condition, however, not likely to continue 
toa very remote pofterity. ‘The name of Hortentot will be forgotten or re- 
membered only as that of a deceafed perfon of little note. ‘Their numbers of 
late years have rapidly declined. It has generally been obferved that wher. 
ever Europeans have colonized, the lefs civilized natives have always dwind. 
led away, and, at length, totally difappeared. Various caufes have contri. 
buted to the depopulation of the Hottentots. The impolitic cuftom of hord- 
ing together in families, and of not marrying out of their own kraals, hus, 
no doubt, tended to enervate this race of men, and reduced thé:n ‘to their 
prefent degenerated condition, which is that of a languid, liftlefs, phlegmatic 
people, in whom the prolific powers of nature feem to be almoit exhaufied. 
To this may be added their extreme poverty, fcantinefs of food, and conti- 
nual dejection of mind, arifing from the cruel treatment they receive from an 
inhuman and unfeeling peafantry, who having difcovered themfelves to be re. 
moved to too great a diltance from the feat of their former government to be 
awed by its authority, have exercifed, in the moit wanton and barbarous man. 
ner, an abfolute power over thefe poor wretches reduced to the neceflity of 
depending upon them for a morfel of bread. ‘There is fearcely an initance of 
cruelty faid to have been committed againft the flaves in the Wett India 
Iflands, that could not find a parallel from the Dutch farmers of the remote 
parts of the colony towards the Hortentots in their fervice. Beating and cut. 
ting them with thongs of the hide of the fea-cow or rhinolceros, is a gentle 
punifament, though thefe fort of whips, which they call /Zambos, are moft hor. 
rid initraments, tough, piisnt, and heavy almoft as lead. Firing fall thot 
into the legs and thighs of a Hottentot is 4 puniihment not unknown to fome 
of the moniters who inhabit tfe neighbourhood of Camioos river. Inftant 
death is not unfrequently the confequence of punifhing thefe poor wretches in a 
moment of rage. ‘This is of little confequence to the farmer ; for though they 
are to all intents and purpofes his flaves, yet they are not transferable property. 
It is this circumftance which, in his mind, makes their lives lefs valuable and 
their creatment more inhuman. 

“© In offences of too {mall moment to ftir up the phlegm of a Dutch pe.fant, 
the coolnefs and tranquillity dilplayed at the punifhncn uf his flave or Hot. 
tentot is highly ridiculous, and at the fame time indicative of a ‘avage difpo. 
fition to unteeling cruelty lurking in his heart. He flogs them, not by «any 
given number of lathes, but by time; and as they have no clo. ks nor fuvitt. 
tutes for them capable of marking the fmalier divinons of time, he hos in. 
vented an excufe for the indulgence of one of bis moit tayorite fenfualities, by 
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A gazing them till he has {moked as many pipes of tobacco as he may judge 
the o.gnicude of the crime to deferve. The government of Malacca, accord. 
ing t> the man. fcript journal of an intelligent officer in the expedition againft 
that fevtlement, has adopted the fame cuttom of flogging by pipes; and che 
fifcal or chief magiftrate, or fome of his deputies, are the {mokers on fuch 
occafions,’’ 


There are many other interefting particulars related refpecting this 
unhappy people which we lament the infufficiency of our limits to 
infert. But the impreffion made on our minds by the perufal of them 
is, that if policy didtated the reftitution of this colony to its ancient 
mafters, humanity would forbid it, 


6¢ The ancient manners and primitive chara€ter of this extraordinary race 
of men are, no doubt, much changed fince their connection wich the colonifts ; 
and the nearer they are found to the capital and the parts moft inhabiied by 
Europeans, the lefs they retain of them, If at any time they compofed focie. 
ties governed by laws, {wayed by cuttoms, and obfervant of religious cere. 
monies, many of which, as related ~_— he fables of ancient voyagers, and 
revived by fome modern travellers, were fo abfurd and extremely ridiculous as 
to create ftrong doubts of their exittence, they have now fo completely loft 
them that no one trace remains behind. The name even that has been given 
to this people is a fabsication, Hottentot is a word that has no place nor 
meaning in their language ; and they take to themfeives the name under the 
idea of its being a Dutch word. When they were {pread over the fouthern 
angle of Africa, each horde had its particular name ; but that by which the 
whole nation was ditiinguifhed, and which at this moment they bear among 
themfelves in every part of the country, is Quargue. From living together 
in particular clans, and, in later times, from mixing with different people, 
the Hotrentots of one diftrict differ very confiderably from thofe of another, 
‘The part of the country we now were in, being ‘he laft that was colonized, 
was inhabited mott probably by fuch as had retained more of their original 
character than the others ; and it is thofe to whom the following remarks are 
meant to apply. 

‘© Low as they are funk in the feale of humanity, their chara€ter feems to 
have been very much traduced and mifreprefented. It is true there is nothing 
prepofluiing in the appearance ot a Hottentor, but infinitely lefs fo in the 
many ridiculous and talfe relations by which the public have been abufed. 
They are asuld, quiet, and iimic people ; perfectly harmlefs, honeft, faith- 
ful; and, though extremely phlegmatic, they are kind and affeétionate to each 
other, and not incapable of {trong attachments. A Hottentot would fhare 
his latt morfel with his companions. ‘They have little of that kind of art or 
cunning that favages generally peffefs, If accufed of crimes of which they 
have ken guilty, they generally divulge the truth, They feldom quarrel 
among themfelves or make ufe of provoking language. ‘Though naturally of 
a feartu) and cowardly difpofition, they will run into the face ot danger if led 
on by their fuperioys , and they fuffer patn with great patience. They are by no 
means deficient in talent ; but they poffefs little exertion tocall it into a€tion; 
the want of this was the principal caufe of their ruin, ‘The indolence of a 
Hovtentat is a rea} difeafe, whofe only remedy feems to be that of terror. 
Hunger is infuthcient to eficct the cure. Rather than to have the trouble of 
procuring food by the chace, or of digging the ground for roots, they will 
: willingly 
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millingly fatkthe whole day provided they may be allowed to fleep. Inftances 
frequently occurred in the courfe of ovr journies, when our Hottentots have 

led theday wi hou: a morfel of tood, in preference of having the trouble to 
walk halt a mile for thee;. Yet, *hough they are fo exceedingly patient of 
hunger, they are at the fame time the gieateft gluttons upon the face of the 
earth, ‘Ten of our Horrentots ate a middlingstized ox, all but the two hind 
legs, in three days ; bat they had very little fleep during the time, and had 
faited the two preceding duys. Wich them the word is to eat or to fleep. 
When they cunnot indulge in the gratification of the one, they generally find 
immediite reliet ‘n flying to the other. 

«© Their manner of eaiing mirks the voracity of their appetite. Having 
eut from the animal a large tte:k, they enter one edge with the knife, and 
pafling it round in a fpital manner iill they come to the middle, they produce 
a ftring of mest two or three yards in length, The whole animal is prefently 
eut into fuch ftrings ; and while ‘cme are employed in this bufinefs, and in 
fufpending tiem on the branches of the fhrubbery, others are broiling the 
ftrings coiled round and laid upon the afhes. When the meat is’ juft warmed 
through they grafp it in both hands, and applying one end of the ftring to the 
mouth, foon get through a yard of flefh. ‘The afhes of the green wood that 
adhere to the meat ferve as a fuditirute tor falt. As foon as a itring of meat 
kas paffed through their hands, they are cleaned by rubbing over different 
parts of their body. Grcafe thus applied from time to time, and accumulat- 
mg perhaps for a whole year, {ometimes melting by the fide of a large fire and 
catching up duft and dirt, covers at length the furface of the body with a 
thick black coating that entirely conceals the real natural colour of the fkin. 
This is difcoverable only on the face and hands, which they keep fomewhat 
cleaner than the other parts of the body by rubbing them with the dung of 
cattle. This takes up the greafe, upon which water would have no effect. 

“¢ The drefs of a Hottentot is very fimple. It confifis of « belt made of a 
thong cut from the fkin of fome animal. From this belt is fufpended before a 
kind of cafe made out of the fkin of the Jackal. The fhape is that of half a 
nine-pin cut longitudinally, and the convex and hairy fide is outermoft. The 
intention of this cafe is to receive thofe parts of the body for which moft na- 
tions have adopted fome fort of covering ; but few, who are not entirely 
naked, have hit upon a lefs effe¢tual one tor fuch a purpofe than that of the 
Hotteniot, If the real intent of it was the promotion of decency, it fhould 
feem that he has widely miffed his aim, as it is certainly one of the moft im. 
modeit objeéts, in fuch a fituation as he places it, that could have been con. 
trived. From the back part of the belt or girdle hangs a piece of tiff dried 
fkin, reaching fcarcely to the middle of the thigh, cut into the fhape of an 
acute ifofceles triangle with the point uppermoft. Some wear a couple of fuch 
pieces. This contrivance is no better covering than the other; for when he 
walks quickly or mutters up a running pace, it flies from one fide to the other, 
and flaps backwards and forwards in fuch a manner as to conceal no particular 
part. This indeed does not feem to have been the purpofe exactly tor which 
it has been contrived. Nature /having given to moit animals a tail to fan 
themfelves in hot weather, and to lath away troublefome infects, and having 
left the Hottentot without one, he has adopted an artificia} one to anfwer the 
fame end. Thefe con{titute the whole of their fummer drefs, A great beau 
will probably faften a bracelet of beads or a ring of copper round his writ ; 
but tuch are more properly ornaments belonging vo the ciher fex. 
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«¢ The Hottentot women, fond of finery like thofe of moft natjons, by their 
immoderate rage for drefs accelerated the ruin of their hufhands, which they 
themfelves had brought on by as ftrong a rage for ardent fpirits and tobacco, 
Thefe two articles and glafs beads were exchanged for their cattle-—chings 
ufelefs, worthlefs, and even pernicious, for what was their only fupport, the 
foul of their exiitence. ‘The thongs of dried fkins that had gpcircled their legs 
from the ankle to the knee, as a protection againtt the bire of poifonous gni- 
mals, were now defpifed and thrown away, and beads were fubitituted in 
their place. Thus what had been adopted as a matter of neceffity and pru- 
dence pafied into an affair of fafhion. ‘Their necks, arms, and legs were 
Joaded with glafs beads: but the largeft and moft fplendid of thef ornaments 
were beftowed upon the little apron, about feven or eight inches wide, that 
hangs from the waift and reaches barely to the middle of the thigh. Great 
pains feem to be taken by the women to attract notice towards this part of 
their perfons. Large metal buttons, fhells of the cypraa genus with the 
apertures outwards, or any thing that makes a great fhow, are faflened io the 
borders of this apron, Thofe who either cannot afford to wear glafs beads, 
or have no tafte for the fafhion, wear an apron of a different fort, which has 
a very odd appearance ; it is the fkin of an animal cut into threads that hang 
in a bunch between the thighs, reaching about half-way to the knee ; the ex. 
terior and anterior parts of the thigh are entirely bare. The threads of fuch 
an apron ate frequently too thin aod few to anfwer the purpofe of concealment, 
Inftead of the tail worn by the men, the women have a fheep’s fkin that en 
tirely covers the pofterior part of the body from the wailt to the calf of the 
Jeg, and juft wide enough to ftrike the exterior part of the thigh. The rat- 
thing of this hard and dry fkin announces the approach of a Hottentot lady 
long before fhe makes her appearance. ‘The reft of the body is naked. Some, 
however, wear fkin-caps on their heads made up into different fhapes, and or. 
namented as caprice may direct. In the winter months both fexes cover them- 
felves with cloaks made of tkins. — 

*¢ "The cuftom of greafing the body and wrapping it in fkins has been the 
conftant theme of abufe againft this race of people by thofe who have written 
on the fubject. ‘There are always two ways of reprefenting things, and un. 
fortunately for the poor Hottentot his character has been painted in the wort 
light. ‘To cover the body with fome unctuous matter in a hot climate where 
water was extremely fcarce, was a very natural refource to prevent the fkin 
from being fhrivelled and parched by the fcorching rays of the fun, and has 
been adopted by moft nations fituated in or near the torrid zone. The oil that 
ran fo profufely down ‘ Aaron's beard even to the {kirts of his garment,’”’ 
was, in all probability, animal fat; for during the forty years that he and 
Mofes occupied the Children.of Ifrael in the defert with a promifed land, it 
is not very likely they had a fupply of vegetable oi! ; and though fome late 
celebrated hittorical painters have clothed thefe leaders of the Children of 
Hfrael in high-colored garments trimmed with fringe and lace, it may be 
doubted if they had any other clothing than fuch as the fkins of their fheep, 
and calves, and guats, fopplied them with, If the practice of fmearing the 
body with fat were adopted in South America, there would not probably be 
fuch numbers of objects in the ftreets of Rio de Janeiro labouring under that 
mo difguiting and dreadful diforder the elephantiatis, The Hottentots know 
nothing of fuch a complaint ; nor did 1 perceive chat any kind of cutaneous 
difeafe was prevalent among them, 
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The perfon of a Hotteniot while young is by no means void of fymmetry. 
They are clean-limbed, well-proportione, and ere&t. Their joints, hands, 
and feet are remarkably finall, No protuberance of mufcle to indicate 
firength 5 but a body delicately formed as that of a woman marks the ine 
a¢tive and efeminare mind of a Hottentot. The face is, in general, exe 
treacly ugly: bar this differs very materially in different families, particu. 
larly in the nofe, fome of which are remarkably flat, and others confiderably 
raifed. The colour of the eye is a deep chefnut? they are very long and 
narrow, eemoved to a great dittance from each other; and the eyelids at the 
extremity vext the note, initead of forming an angle, as in Europeans, are 
rounded ino each orher exa¢tly like thofe of the Chinefe, to whom indeed in 
mary other points they bear a phytical refemblance that is fufficiently ftriking. 
The check-bones are high and prominent, and with the narrow-pointed chin 
form nearly a triangle. ‘Their teeth are beautifully white. ‘The colour of 
the fkin is that of a veilowith brown or a faded leaf, but very different from 
the fick'y hue of a perfon in the jaundice, which it has been defcribed to 
refemble. The hair is of a very fingular nature: it does not cover the whole 
furface of the fcalp, but grows in {mall tufts at certain diftances from each 
other; and, when kept fhort, has the appearance and feel of a hard fhoe. 
bruih, with this difference, that it is curled and \twitted into fmall round 
lumps about the fize of a marrow-fat pea. When fuffered to grow, it hangs 
in the neck in hard twifted tafiels like fringe. 

«* Some of the women when young, and previous to child-bearing, might 
ferve as models of perfection in the human figure. Every joint and limb is 
rounded and well turned ; and their whole body is without an angle or difs 
proportionate protuberance, ‘Their breafts are round, firm, and diitant ; but 
the nipple is unvfually large and furrounded by an areola that is much elevated 
above the general furface of the breaft. ‘Their hands and feet are remarkably 
fmall and delicately turned ; and in their gait they are not altogether devoid 
of grace. ‘Their charms, however, are very ficeting. At an early period of 
life, and immediately after the firft child, their breafts begin to grow loofe 
and flaccid, and, as old age approaches, become diltended to an enormous 
fize; the belly protrudes; and the potteriors, {welling out to incredible di- 
menfions, give to the {pine a degree of curvature inwards that makes it appear 
as if the os coccygis, or bone at the lower extremity of the fpine, was elon. 
gated and bent outwards, which is not the cafe. The mafs that covers the 
potteriors has been found to be pure fat. Some other ftriking peculiarities in 
the conformation of Hottentgt women will be noticed when {peaking of the 


Bosjefmans, who feem ta be the true aborigines of the country, vamixed with 
any other tribes of people,’’ 


[ Tp be concluded in our next.} 





A View of a Courfe of Leétures to be commenced on Monday May 11, 
1801. On the State of Society at the opening of the Nineteenth 
Century; containing Inguiries into the Conjflitutians, Laws, and 
Manners, of the Principal States of Europe. By Henry Redhead 
Yorke, of the Inner Temple, Student at Law. 8vo. Pp. 46. 
1s. Clement, London. 1801. 


1 this pew Mr. Yorke has demonftrated h's c pacity for the ac- 
complijhment cf his undertaking, arcucus as  unqueftionadly 
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is. The fire and impetuofity of youth, which formerly betrayed him 
into error, appear to be fubdued, or at leaft properly tempered and 
corrected, by reflection and judgment, (and perhaps the tage Jeflons 
of adverfity may have contributed, in fome degree, to produce this 
falutary change); and with no finall portion of genius, and a {trong 
and vigorous mind, nothing but refolution, perfeverance, and appli- 
cation can be wanting to enfure fuccefs to all his future purfuits in 
Jife. Of political wifdom he certainly has acquired a very con- 
fiderable fhare ; and it is not poffible to read the(e pages witnout 
being forcibly imprefled with the juftice and correctnefs of his ideas, 
on many queftions of civil government and on the fcience of politics. 


“ We have been reproached, perhaps jaftly’—fays Mr. Yorke— 
‘‘ with entertaining too contemptuous an opinion of the jurifprudence 
and political arrangements of other countries.”’°——‘* Though an honeft 
prepofleffion in favour of our own natural inftirutions, is at all times 
commendable, yet, we fhould not be unmindful that under forms of 
polity, materially different from our own, the feveral communities of 
Europe have enjoyed a degree of relative happinefs, proportioned to their 
education, their habits, and their moral condition. Nor is it a juft inference, 
that becaufe, under the harmonious frame of the Britith conttitution, the 
fubject is theltered from the aggreffions of power, and the perverfion of juitice, 
the people who live under governments lefs popular and prudently balanced, 
muft therefore be the wretched victims of capricious defpotifm, or the fport 
of infolent and licentious democracies. The common objeét of every Eu- 
ropean government, «and indeed of all government, is the Pustic Goon; but 
the comprekenfive views which are exerted in its attainment, and the mode 
in which ic is to be exercifed when attained, depend on a variety of circum. 
ftances, totally diftinét from any notions of metaphyfical perfeftion. Re- 
ligion, climate, and geographical pofition, muft influence, in a greater or 
leffer degree, all pofitive inftitutions, and confequently, muft prefent the 
picture of fociety under very peculiar and diitinét afpe€ts. The Public Good, 
therefore, may be promoted by various means; and thefe varieties in legi. 
flation may be confidered as fo many fpecific differences of which it is the 
genus, all moving in the fame direction, and conftituting the aggregate or 
abftract idea of good government.”’ 


This, it muft be acknowledged, is an admirable bafis for the fu- 
peritructure which the author propofes to build 5 and, it is much to 
be wifhed, thac all our fpeculative and pra¢tical politicians entertained 
fentiments equally juft on the nature of government. He purfues 
this ftrain of reafoning, in illuftration of his fundamental pofition, 
through feveral pages, and {upports it with many judicious re- 
marks. 


« Theexercife of power may be frengthened or relaxed according to the 
moral condition of the people ; and what might in Britain be termed an act 
of tyranny, may be reguifite in Ruffia, to preferve unbroken the common 
links of fociety. We, therefore, who live in a land of the higheft liberty to 
which we are fitted, are not warranted in pronouncing an indifcriminate cen- 
fure on every exertion of power that we cannot eafily reconcile to qur own 


habits 
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habits and inftitutions, ‘The beaft of prey and the docile animal are dif- 
ferently treated ; the one, we are compelled to enclofe within iron bars, the 
other, we permit to range at liberty. In the fame manner, the citizen who 
is habituated by education and example to a fenfe of jultice, we can commit 
to the guidance of his own difcretion ; butthe fierce and unruly barbarian 
muft have all his motions watched, left he fpread around him the evils which 
fp ing from violent and uncontrouled paflions. In fhort, we are not dif- 
cufling which is the beft abftraét form of government, but that which is bett 
adapted, in its practical application, to the people governed. In this fenfe, 
the reply of Solon muft be confidered as the expreflion of political 
wifdom. 

** If I have fucceeded in removing a prejudice which has been the caufe 
of our voluntary ignorance of the inftitutions of other ftates, it follows, 
that fome inquiry into their conftitutions and Jaws will be produttive, at 
this time, of numberlefs advantages. For, the new century opens with 
events of fuch extraordinary magnitude and intereft, that without fome 
previous knowledge of this kind, we fhall be neither fortified nor prepared 
againft the confequences which are likely to arife from them.” 


His obfervations on the pfeudo-philofophy of paft and prefent 
times are equally juft. 


“¢ Every age which thinks in a different mode from the age that went 
before it, inveits itfelf immediately with the title of philofophical ; much in 
the fame manner as antiquity dignified with the name of fages, thofe who 
had no other pretenfion to it than the merit of contradi€ting their cotempo- 
raries, In modern times, we attach the charafter of philofophers to many, 
who are merely diftinguifhed for their talent of furbifhing up old fyftems in a 
more polifhed phrafeology ; or who, for the empty gratification of a tranfient 
popularity, have caught the public by furprife, and diverted them from the 
beaten track of fober experience, and cautious induction. Indeed, the habit 
of generalization, though generally productive of {cientific refearch, yet, 
when applied to the purpofes of political inquiry, if extended too far, is as 
liable to pervert the underftanding, as the habit of generalizing from one or 
a few particulars in the hiftory of man, 'Thefe fyftems have been received 
with fuch extacy, and are circulated with fuch pertinacious zeal, that it is 
much to be feared, fociety will not eafily recover from the fhock which it has 
experienced, Helvetius himfelf, the moft acute and original genius of this 
fect, is now become an ancient, compared with fome of his difciples. As 
thefe builders of aeiral caftles are fond of propagating their doctrines, perhaps 
without forefeeing their practical influence on fociety, it has been queftioned 
by cautious and weil meaning perfons, whether the advantages which genuine 
phildfophy expected to derive trom the difcovery of the art of printing, may 
not be ultimately defeated by the chartered libertinifm of the prefs? Doubt 
lefs, if we compare without prejudice, the prefent ftate of human knowledge, 
with that which has pafled away, we fhall perceive a confiderable progrefs in 
various branches of moral and natural philofophy. But, the generations 
Which are yet to follow, will difcover in many points which may feem too 
minute and familiar for philofophy to dwell upon, the fources of many errors 
of the underftanding, and of many corruptions of the heart. We neverthe- 
lefs alledge that we have difcuffed and analyzed all fubjeéts from prophane 
Mythology to the foundations of revealed religion, from metaphyfics to 
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matters of tafte, from mufic to moralivy, from the fchol*ftic difputes of thes, 
logians to objects of commerce, from the rights of princes to the righ s of 
fubje&ts, fram queftions of the uv moft importance to queftion of no impor ange 
at all. On fome of thefe fubjeéts new light bas been fhed, apon others ire 
obfcurities have arifen: th: confequences of this gercral ebullicion of the 
mind have been compared to the ehbing and flowing of the ocean, which 
caft fome goods on the fhore, and remove others to a greater d.ftunce.* 

*¢ What may be the ultimate effects of all thefe evens on the beings whe 
are to fill the cycle of the nineteenth century, is a matter of momenrous, but 
doubtfal fpeculation. If, however, we meditate on what is now acting on 
the theatre of Europe, if we examine critically the literary productions and 
general topics of converfation; if we farvey the manners, and remark the 
extent of the conceptions and hopes of the men of this age ; we fhall obferve 
that in many cf the moit important concerns of life, a very furprifing chang 
has taken place in the ideas of mankind, But there is not a feature more 
prominently difgufting in the hiftory of modern Europe, than that mockery 
of all public law, which by one ftroke of the pen, trausfers whole nations, 
without their confent, to foreign matters; partitions the taireft portion of 
civilized fociety among a few ambitious dynafties, diffolves the reciprocal 
bond of protection and allegiance by which a government and peop'e are held 
together, fcatters widely the feeds of conteation and unceating revolt, and 
eftablithes the plea of military government, which being rendered permanent, 
genius droops and withers, the beft forms of focial order moulder to decay, 
and peace, juflice, and freedom, are banifhed from the face of the earth.” 


3 
= 
- 


In the courfe of his lectures Mr. Y. propofes to inveftigate the 
caufes and confequences of this dreadful revolution of which he ap- 
pears to entertain very accurate ideas. But he firft means to tracea 
gencral outline of the progrefs of fociety and government from the 
earlieft azes to the prefent period ; in order to develope the gradual 
advancement of knowledge, and the progreflive melioration of laws. 
Of the advantages to be derived by a lawyer fram this mode of 
ftudying the biffory of law his motions are very corre&t ; and it is much 
to be wifhed that this fubjeét was more clofely attended to by pro- 
feffional men than it generally is, We agree with our author, 
that— 


‘¢ When thefe inquiries are properly condudted, they have likewife a ten- 
dency to reftrain that wanton fpirit of innovation which men are too apt to 
indulge in their political reafonings. ‘To know the laws already eftablithed, 
to rae the caufes from which they have arifen, and the means by which 
they were introduced, is effentially requifite in order to determine upon what 
occafions they ought to be altered or abohifhed. The inftitutions of a countrys 
Row imperfeét foever and defedtive they may feem, are commonly faired to the 
ftate of the people by whorn they have been embraced ; and therefore, in mot 
cafes, they are only fulceptible of thofe gentle improvements which proceed 
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from a gtadual reformation of the manners, and are acco: npanied with a cora 
sefpondent cha ange in the condition of fociety. In every fy ft em of law or 
gover ment, the different parts have an intimate connection with each other. 
As it is ean yerous - tamper with the machine, unlefs we are previoufly ac. 
guainted ¥ it! 


h the fever] wheels and forin gs of which it is compofed ; fo 
there is reaion to “fies that the violent al we ion of any fingle part may de. 


-ftroy the regularity of its movements, and pr adits the uimoft diforder and 


confution.’’ 


There are much found fenfe and political wifdom in thefe remarks ; 
as well as in the following. 


‘ Laftly, in my method of analyzing the properties and practical effets 
of men and governments, I fhall abitatw frony any in dulgence of fpeculative 
topics, and abitract reafoning. Contiderin ng Manx ai he iy I fhall purpofely 
arcid all thofe difquifitions “which are more fitted to the innocent reverie of 
the clofet, than to practical legidation—difquifitions which have | led to more 
erroneous fyftems, and to more dangerous confequences, than their + pele 
are willing to admit. Indeed there is no fubject, as I have had occafion to 
iluftrate in a former work, on which we are fo liable to err as in political 
fpeculations ; becaufe, while we think ourfelves perfe€t mafters of every part 
of the fubject, difficulties fuddenly arife, by which the fubject irfelf eludes 
our keeneft refearches. Sometimes our views of it are too corfined, and 
fometimes too extended ; and often we fail in our judgments trom not giving 
fuficient attention tothe influence of various concomitant circumftances, which 
render Seneral rules of little ufe. Mien of talents reafon confequentially on 
every fubject ; but when i inquiries are connected with the cor nplicated ine 
tereits of fociety, the vivacity of their genius prevents them from noticing 
the variety of circumftances which render ev ery confequence, almoft, « hich 
they can draw uncertain. This is the origin of the French SyPemes, which 
are only a chain of contingent confequences, drawn from a few fundamental 
maxims, adepted, perhaps, rafhly. Such fyftems are mere conceits ; they 
miflead the underftanding, and efface t! re path totruth. Thefe fyftems are 
formed upon flight foundations ; the authors are hurried on to a general con. 
clufion from di proportionate premi{ eS, and the reader who expects rational 
deductions, is deluded by fanciful cor) -Cures cal unauthorized aflertions.”’ 


The pafflages which we bave extracted from this ** Vicw” will, 
no doubt, induce our readers to caft an eye over the + whole of it. 
It contains, we can aflure them, mucb ve! ‘good matter. Irom the 


conc! luding pages we learn, that Mr. Yorke has been denied the 
privilege, ‘to which he thinks himf{elf juftly entitled, of being called 
tothe bar. Itis impoflible for us to cenfure the lawful guar dians of 
the profeffion for exercifing extreme caution and vigilance, in the ad- 
mifgon of new members; we have, indeed, to Jament that it has not 
been conftantly and uniformly ennicilads But, Mr. Y. acknowledges 
tis paft errors fo frankly ; has read fo tull and public a rctra ‘tation of 
them ; has laboured fo earneftly to make all the amends in his power 
to { ciety ; that we are decidedly of opinion, he deferves much on the 
{core of indulgence, and got a little on that of juflice. 
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Alfred; an Epic Poem, in Six Books. By Henry James Pye. Large 
4to. Pp. 250, 11. 5s. Wright. London. i801. 


N a brief but fenfible Dedication to the prefent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the author obferves, 

** On one thing alone I pride myfelf, thaygh I am forry to fav, it is 5 
the pride of fome poets of the prefent day, who potlefs greater talents thon 
can pretend to; in celebrating the Founder of the Jurifprudence, cre Loy rover 
of the Conftitution, and the Patron of the Literature of my Country, | have 
endeavoured to appreciate, at their juft value, the important bleflings we de. 
rive from. each; for, to ufe the words of a dittinguifhed Englith poe:, I 
am glad to have it obferved, that there appears throughouc my verles, a zeal 
for the honour of my country ; and I had rather be thought a good Englith. 
man, than the beft poet, or the greateft fcholar, that ever wrote.’* 


This is at once manly and judicious. “The weak and worthlefs 
Jeader of she ‘* Ifocratiits,” who makes ** Jiberty” a cloak for his 
envy, and truth” a cover for his malignity, will do well to confider 
it ferioufly before he infults his country a fecond time by an offcnta- 
tious difplay of the triumphs of her enemies, 

The ftory of Alfred is fo well known, that it would be fuperfluous 
to enlarge on it here; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with notic- ° 
ing the progrefs of events as related by Mr. Pye, and with fuch cur- 
fory remarks as may arife in the courfe of our examination. 

Alfred was fo diftinguifhed a character ; the vicifitudes of his life 
were of fo extraordinary a nature, and the reverence and affection 
with which he has been juftly contemplated by his countrymen have 
ever been fo warm and active that a work of which he fhould be the 
fubject, could not fail, it would feem, if executed but with acommon 
fhare of ability, to be peculiarly attractive. It has not, however, 
proved fo: feveral poems have been written on the adventures of 
Alfred ; and though forne of them were not without a confiderable 
degree of merit, yet they have all filently funk into oblivicn. To 
attempt accounting for this would, we fear, be, in fome meafure, to 
prejudge the prefent poem, which we fhall therefore try by its own 
claim to notice, and without the flighteft retrofpect to the beauties or 
defeéts ot thofe which have preceded it. ‘The invocation with which 
Mr. Pye opens, is {pirited and appropriate. 

“ While, with unequah verfe, I venturous fing, 
The toils, and perils, of a patriot King ; 
Strugcling through war, and adverfe fate, to place 
Britannia’s throne on Virtue’s folid bafe : 
Guardian and glory of the Britith ifles, 
Immo tal Freedom! give thy favouring fmiles, 
As, to our northern chime, thy beam fupplies 
‘Lhe want o! brighter funs, and purer ikie., 
So, on my ruder lays, aufpicious fhine, 
‘And make immortal, yorle as mean as mine.’ 

He now enters on hie fubject. How he will fettle with the anti 
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quary we know not; but from us, and, indeed, from every reader 
who thinks with us, that the great objet of poetry is pleafure, he 
will have little to fear for a flight deviation from the {triét line of fact. 
Hiftory informs us that after the battle of Wilton (in which Alfred 
was defeated) the illuftrious fugitive {till cherifhing a hope of better 
fortune, refolved ** not to forfake his country, as was cuftomary with 
his predeceflors.”” Our author, however, fends him to Scotland, to 
invoke the affiftance of Gregor, with whom he was on terms of 
friendfhip ; and his firft appearance on the fcene is fingularly ftiiking 
and affecting. 
“ Dark was the night, againft Forteviot’s tower 

Howl'd the loud blaft, and drove the fleety fhower ; 

In the arch’d hall, with fioried drapery hung, 

While facred bards the fong of triumph fung, 

Scotia’s hoar monarch, with his peers around, 

The genial board with focial temperance crown'd ; 

Befide him fat the leaders of his hofi, 

Return’d, exulting. from lerne’s coatt ; 

Where, edged by Juftice, his vitorious fword 

‘To Donach’s brow the rega! wreath reftored : 

When, through the portal, with majeftic mien, 

A wandering ttranger join’d the feftive fcene : 

Vigorous, he feem'd, in manhood’s ripen’d grace, 

Firm was his ftep, but fad, and flow, his pace.” 

The King, in the true fpirit of antiquity, with which no one is 
better acquainted than the author of the poem, receives the unknown 
gueft with franknefs and hofpitality, places him in the ‘ feat of ho- 
nour,” and to difpel the forrow which clouded his brow, gives the 
fignal to the minftrels. With equal tafte and judgement their {ngs 
are taken from Offian ; and the effeét which the victories, the loves, 
and the misfortunes of Fingal produced‘on the delighted audience is 
thus beautifully defcribed : 

“ Like fcenes of years long flown, the defcant ftole, 
Pleafant, but mournful, o’er the ruffled foul : 

For, Memory! thy enchanting light can throw 

A gleam of languid joy o'er diftant woe. 

As the pale moon, through watery mifts difplay'd, 
Faintly illumes the billows’ darkling fhade.” 


re, 


As the minftrels proceed, Alfred’s agitation increafes, 3 
“ Here paflion’s torrent fwell’d the ftranger’s breatt, iy ; 
And all the man of forrow ftood confefs’d ; ii 
Acrofs his face his robe he drew, to hide, 1] : 
Of guthing tears, the involuntary tide: 1% 
Attentive, Gregor mark’d his ftruggling pain, 'Z ; 
And ftill’d, with hafty voice, the plaintive ftrain.” ¥g 
This is tranflated, and well tranflated too, from the Odyfley, i 
‘Q¢ Dare’ Te# d'agx mAT eS UD buscoy WEEE 774526 ii 
Aaxe. oatro PrDxewr 1 %fh20-5 Exre, Tare AROUTAE 4 b 
XAasvav woePverny avr oO9arporsy avaTvily ea 
ApQorrencw Xteo! yonoe de pay MevaAz@-, lib. iy. y, 113. a 
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Alfred now difcovers himf{elf, and gives a fummary account of the 
principal events ef his life: his journey to Rome; his accession to 
the throne after the death of his three elder brothers ; his marriage 
with the beautiful fitter of Burthred, his frequent contefts with the 
Danes till the fatal battle of Wilton ; his fubfequent defpair, and en- 
couragement by one of his dying warriors; and, finally, his refolu- 
tion to repair to Caledonia, and folicit the affiftance of Gre gor. To 
all this we have little to object: the defpondency of the King, in- 
deed, does not altogether accord with his acknowledged firmnefs of 


character ; but it is not unnatural, and might have taken place. The 
re{t is good. 


Mr. Pye obferves, in his Dedication, that he has ‘* had ample 
leifure to correct ; and we are well perfuaded that he has ** amply” 
availed himfelf of it. Still, however, there are a few blemifhes w hich 
the eye of a judicious friend might have detected ; and which we could 
with to fee removed. We doubt whether 

“ The armies focok 


for, the armies fiercely encounter cach oy be good Englifh ; and 
we are certain that 


 Rivalled the meed of fame his fathers wore ;” 


for, rivalled his father’s tame, can be juftified by no mode of fpecch 
whatever, , 


The following pafiage, too, is deficient in grammar ; it is, befides, 
involved and obicure. 
“« For every tender feeling, which poflefs'd, 
Gives life's too bitter cup its only zc{t; 
Which, torn away, is torn each focial care, 
And hope’s laft beam is whelm’d in black defpair ; 
Friends, freedom, honour, country, all afford 
Nerve to the arm, and temper to the {word.” 


We can find room but for one extract more. It paints with great 
energy and beauty the hopelefs ftrugele of valour with fuperior 
numbers; and has recalled to our minds many a fimilar feene that 
has lately pafled on the Continent. 

“ Day after day, with oft repeated blow, 
Our victor arms purfued the fcatter’d foe.— 
Short was the triumph, with exhauttlets tide 
Unnuinber d hordes the wafte of war fup plied. 
In vain, forth ittuing on the billowy main, 
Our barks, victorious, met the hotlile train, 
Staid in their mid career the invading hoft, 
And wreck'd their hopes on Albion's ttormy coaft ; 
While wondering Ocean faw his tea-green flood 
By floating corfes choked, and fiain'd with blood,— 
Cronds, on the evening wave in fafety born, 
Repair d the ufelefs flang ghter of the morn, 

In our next Nusaber we fhall compleat our examination of Alfred, 
which we cannot but confider as the moft fuccefsful of Mr. Pye’s 
works: honourable to his country, refpectable to himfelf, May 3 
be prontable } (To be continued.) 
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Lefiures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftery. By the late Georg ve Campbell, 
D.D. &c. 


(Concluded from P. 222.) 
D* Campbell, though determined to admit no evidence, however 


ftrong, as fufficient to prove the apoftolical iniftitution of epifco- 
pacy, yet acknowledges, with fome hefitation indeed, that of the 
elders or prefbyters whom the apoftles ordained in every church, one 
was from the beginning appointed perpetual prefident or moderator of 
the prefbytery. “This conceffion is extorted from him by what is faid 
in the apocalypfe of the angels of the feven Afiatic churches ; and in 
a fit of candour he even proceeds fo far as to admit that, about the 
middle of the fecond century, a kind of epifcopacy had erown out 
of the original inditution of perpetual moderators. “He admits like~ 
wife, asa fact incontrovertible, that by the conftitution of the primi- 
tive church there could regularly be but one bifhop in one city ; though 
he contends, that fo late as the middle of the third century, that 
bifhop was nothing more than the paftor of a fingle congregation ! 
The reafoning by which he veonets to prove this ‘laft polition is 
indeed fuch as we fhould not have expected from a man of erudition, 
for it betrays a very fuperficial acquaintance with the appropriate 
language of the primitive church. 


« From the writings of the fathers, it is evident, he fays, that the whole 
Rock aflembled in the fame place, ems ro avis, with their bifhop and Prefby ters, 
2s on other occafions, fo in particular every Lord’s day, or every Sunday 15 
it was commonly me ed, for the purpofes of public worth "Ps hearing the 

Scriptures read, and receiving fpiritual exhortations. Again, as there wus 
but one place of meeting, fo there was but one communion t.' le or altar, ay 
they fometimes metaphorically c: ~~ it. There 1s but one altar, {aid lena 
tlus, as there 1s but one bifbop.” Ey Sussacingioy ws sic emiononeg. 


Lord King, from whofe Enguiry into the Conftitution of the p? imitive 
Church, this “reafoni ing is copied almoft literally, quotes, to the fame 
purpole, one or two pailages (and he might have quoted twenty) from 
St. Cyprian and other antient writers ; and in reply both tohim and to 
Principal Campbell, it is fufficient to obferve, that, as the whole 

iultitude of Chriftians i in fuch large cities as Jerufalem, omni 
Alexandria and Rome, could not pollibly meet for public worfhip it 
one houfe, fo the words em To avic, in the epiftle of Ignatius to ita 
Magnefians, do not neceffarily imply that al! the Chrifiians of 4/ae- 
nefa met for that purpofe in ene houfe. In the fourth chapter of the 
Ads of the Apoftles it is faid that ** the kings of the earth ftood up and 
the rulers were gathered together, ex: To Avil, againft the Lord and 
againit his Chiift.” 

Now,,. as it is ce: tain that *¢ the kings of the earth, and the rulers, 
with Herod and Pontius Pilate, and the Gentiles with the people of 
M{rae}” did az all ga ther together | in one place againft the Lord and 
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againft his Chrift, the author of the Enguiry was afked why we fhould 
infer from the words et: vo ajo in the apoitle of Ignatius that all the 
Magnefians aflembled in ove place for the purpofes of public worthip, 
To this queftion no fatisfactory anfwer by the advocates for cangrepa- 
tional epitcopacy ever has been, or ever will be, made. It is well 
known that the words ca to avio following fuch verbs as cuvyxbyzay may 
refer to the objeé? as well as to the place of any meeting or combi- 
nation ; and as they certainly refer to the objeé? and not to the place 
of the combination mentioned in the pallage quoted from the Acts 
of the Apoftles, they feem likewile to refer to one object, and 
not to one place, in the paflage quoted by Lord King (for Dr. 
Campbell is too cautious to fay whence he quotes them) from the 
feventh chapter of Ignatius’s epiltle to the Magnefians. The 
holy martyr, whois exhorting that people to unity and love, after 
various other arguments proceeds thus; ** As therefore the Lord did 
nothing without the father, being united to him, neither by himfelf, 
nor by his Apoities ; fo neither do ye any thing without your bifhop 
and Prefbyters, adda, emit aulo, prim mpoceuyy, frie Sensis, EIS VOUS, Lia 
ehmis, &c.”” That this relates to a worthip is undeniable, be- 
caule it is in public only that a multitude can have one prayer ; butto 
contend that em to avio denotes the one individual place where that 
praycr was offered is to beg the queftion, and to beg it at the expence of 
Ipnatius’s reafoning. If it was the practice in Magnefia for all the 
Chriftians to aflemble in one houfe for public worfhip, it was impof- 
fible, whether they adhered to their bifhop or not, that they coudd put 
up different prayers, and what the martyr fays on that fubject is nothing 
better than impertinence ; but if they met in different houfes or 
oratories, his argument is much to the purpofe; for as, in every 
diocefe of the primitive church, the order and fubftance, if not the 
words, of the public devotions were, by the bifhop’s injunétion, the 
fame in all the churches, it was only by keeping in communion witle 
him, that the people could have but one prayer. Do nothing there- 
fore, fays Ignatius, without your bifhop and Prefbyters, ew: ro 2vir, 
for this, among other reafons, that ye may have one prayer, one {up- 
plication, one mind, one hope, &c. That fuch is the meaning of 
the word feems incontrovertible from the conclufion of the chapter, 
in which he fays; ** wherefore run al] together (not ux/o one temp!) 
but as (ws) unto one temple of God, as to one altar, &c.” In per- 
fect harmony with this, he exhorts the Chriftians of Smyrna to 
“* follow the bifhop, as Jefus Chrift, the Father; and the prefbytery 
ap the Apoitles; adding, let that eucharift be looked upon as firm 
and juft, which is either offered by the bifhop, or by him to whom the 
bifhap has given his confent,—enswy Btae cunanotia yycabe, vf Um? 7 
ATSUSHI OUTH, HW GY AUTOS ETITEELY. 

Bat does not [gnatius, in his epiftle to the Philadelphians, fay that 
there is but one altar, even as there is but one bifhop? He certainly 
does, and we are inclined to believe that originally there was no more 
thon one altar in one city, and that the oblations were made at that 
altar, aud che Eacharift confecrated by the bifhop himfclf, We are 
fully 
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fully aware that men of much greater learning than we can boaft, 

have thought otherwife; and it would ill become us, as it did not 
well become Dr. Campbell, to decide, with too much confidence, a 
point, about which Mr. Dodwell and Dr. Maurice on the one hand, 

and Dr. Hammond with Mr. Binoham on the other, held pry san 
opinions ; and which the two laft of thefe learned writers declared 
themfelves unable to determine. It is not on the expreffion of Ignatius 
yoted by our author that the opinion refts which we have adopted ; 

i there are fimilar expreflions almoit innuncrable fcattered through 
the writings of the antients long after there were as many altars ‘as 
churches in a diocefe. What Icads us te think that orisinally there 
was but one altar in a city, is the known practice of fending from the 
Bithop’s church the confecrated elements to be adminitte: ved to the 
communicants in other churches; for that in the days of Ignatius, 
the cities of Jerufalem, Antioch, “Alexandria and Ephefus contained 
each many congregations of Chriftians meeting in different houfes for 
the purpofes of public worfhip, though they ' were all under the paf- 
toral care of one bifhop, is a fact incontrovertible. Dy. Campbell 
indeed, in the ardour of his zeal for independant congregational 
churches, denies this fact; and in doing fo, contradicts, ‘though 
furcly inadvertently, the infpired writers of facred Scripture. 


«¢ There were yet, he fays, no magnificent edifices, built forthe reception 
of Ciiriftian affemblies, fuch as were reared afterwards at great expence, and 
called churches. ‘Their beft accommodation for more than a century, was the 
private houfes of the wealthieft a which were but ill adapted to receive 
numerous congregations.’’ 


If this be true, and no man will queftion its truth, we beg Ieave 
to afk our author’s admirers, how the “ many myriads” (tvpizdcs) * 
of converted Jews, who were under the paftoral care of James, and 
the elders, could poflibly mect for the purpofes of public wo orfhip in 
the houfe of even the wealthieft difciple in Jerufalem? In vain will 
fome one reply that this was an extraordinary concourfe of believers 

collected te all parts of Judwa, if not of the Roman empire, to 

celebrate the feaft of Pentecoft at Jcrufalem ; for it has been proved 
with the force of demonftration, ¢ that though St. Paul once intended 
to keep that feaft at Jerfualem, he did not actually airive there till 
feveral days after the feaft, when the extraordinary concourfe muft 
have departed from the city. But whatever become of thofe myriads, 
we have the direct teltimony of St. Luket that ihe number of 
Chrittians refiding conftantly at Jerufalem could not. be below tey 
thoufand ; and even that is i larce a number to have aliembled 
every Lord’s day for the purpofes of public worfhi _” in any one 
houfe whatever. 

From Jerufalem let us pafs to the feven Afiatic churches, and en- 
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* Acts. xxi. 20. 
+ See Dr. Nientice ’s diozefan Epacape 
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quire whether they could poffibly be, as our author’s reafoning fup. 
pofes them to have been, nothing more than feven congregations, 

which aflembled each with its angel and Prefbyters, in one houfe for 
the purpofes of public worfhip. Dr, Campbe!l eftimates the popu. 
Jation of Afia Minor, at the time thofe Eharches were planted, as 
equal to that of Great Britain at prefent, and the number of Crriftians, 
at one-thirtieth of the whole inhabitants. This Jaft calculation, he 
thinks, indeed rather too high, but choofes to act the part of a ge. 
nerous adverfary. In cencrolity we with not to be behind him, and 
fhall therefore eftimate the prefent population of Britain at only 
7,005,000, which, though unquettion. ibly too low, is fufherent for 
our purpofe, T he thirtieth part of 7,000,000 is 233,333, which di- 
vided by feven, the number of angels, leaves, if there be any truth in 
avhmetic, 33,333 members for each conzregation! If it be impof- 
fible that fuch a multi itu de as this could aflemble under one roof ** to 
heirthe Scriptures reat, to receive fpiritual exhortation, and to par- 
ticip.ie together in the Lord’s fupper,’”’ our author’s icheme of con- 
gregatronah epitcopacy falls to the ground at once, and though there 

may, at firft, have been but one altar ina city, there muft have been 
many communion tables in a diocefe. 

We fhall not follow the learned Principal through his eriticifms on 
the words exudvaic. nagainie, and dicxygis. What has been juft faid is 
a demonilration that the firtt of thefe words fometimes fign: hes in the 
New’ Peftament, a church conittting of teveral congregations ; and 
the reacer who with es to know the ecclefi: tical import of the other 
two, may have recouric to ingh am’s Origines L: celefiaftice, He will 
there find a very perfpicuous ac count of the proceis by which the 
church was divi - into pariaes and ¢ oceies, and will foon be con- 
vinced of the fut‘lity of our author’s etymological deductions. It may 
not however be improper, before we take leave of this fubject, to 
few that st was morally, it not phylically, impoflible, that the go- 
vernmecnt of the courch could’, betore the end of the fecond century, 
have been changed from a congres rational or even aclafical prefbytery, 
into a dicelan epifcopacy. No : seneral council was, or could be, 
held during that period, Was it not ftrange ¢! ren—pafling ftrange, 
that in all the churches of Alia, Africa and Europe, the moderators 
of the prefbyterics fhould, at. one and the fame time, have, without 
any previous concert, confpired, in the very fame manner, againit the 
rights und liberties of their fellow prefbyters? And was it not fill 
mere tf ange, that not one of thof{e innumerable Prefbyters fhe uid have 
m.'¢ a fingle remonttrance againft o violent an ufurpation? ‘They 
wore not alw ays filent even when ‘the inatter ip difpute was of much 
leis confeque: ice, 

In the tecond century fuch was the regard af Chriftians to what 
they believed to be apottolical pra iCtice, that Polycarp buhop of 
Sinyrna, when avery old man, made a journey to Rome for the pur- 
poic of perfuading the wettern churcnes tq celebrate the feftival of 
F after, on the Jame day with the churches of the ealt, He pleaded 

the 
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the practice of St. John for keeping that feaft on the fourteenth day 
of the moon; but Anicetus the Roman bifhop pleading the practice of 
Si. Peter for keeping it on the Lord’s day following, thofe two vene- 
rable men parted without accomplifhine the object for which they had 
met. hey parted indeed in tull communion with each other, not 
deeming the precife day on which any feftival thould be obfervid, of 
fuficient importance to break the unity of the church; but Victor 
biihop of Rome, who futfered m artyrdom about the end of the tame 
century, thought other: rs and after much controverfy on the fubject 

with Polycrates bifhop of F.phefus, threatened to excommunicate the 
eaftern churches becaufe they would not adopt the wettern pra: tice. 
Is it conceivable, that, at a per.od when /uch a queflion as this was 
cecmed of importance, the whole Chriftian world would tamely fub- 
mit to the ulurpation of epi/copacy, and not «ne man—not even a 
heretic or fchifmatic appeal from the ufurpers to the practice of the 
Apottles in the planting of churches? ‘he Donatiits and Novatians 
were in the next century much puzzled to a’lign any thing likea 
reafon for their withdrawing from the communion of the Catholic 
Church, and, in the language of antiquity, erecting altar againft 
altar. This univerfal con{piracy of a few clergyman againft the rights 
and liberties of their brethren and the people would have furnifhed 
them with a very fufficient reafon for leaving the communion of a 
fociety, which had tamcly fubmitred to fo ini iquitous a deviation from 
apoftolical practice, but fo far were they from complaining of epiico- 
pacy, that they thought it eflential to the very being of a church, 
This is evident from the conduét of Novatian, who inftead of having 
recourte to the inherent powers of the people, {ent toa remote corner 
of Italy for three obfcure bifhops, whom, in a {tate of intoxication, 
he perfuaded to conifer upon him that character which he could not 
regularly obtain. 

‘But fuppofing the apoftolical inftitution of dioccfan cpifcopacy to 
be completely proved, as weil as the neceflity of ep:fcopal ordin ition 
to the valid adminif{tration of the facraments of the church, how are 
we to know that the fucceffion has not been broken between the di- 
vine founder of the church and the minitter from whom we receive 
thofe facraments. 


‘“ lam no antiquary, fays Dr. Campbell, and may not have cither the 
knowle ‘dze or the c: apacity necefl: iry for tracing the taint o1 itlines of antient 
eitablifhments, and forms of govern nent ; for entering into dark and critical 
gueitions about the i yt of names and titles ; ; ortor examining the authens 
ticity of endlefs genealogics.”” It ts undeed true, that, among ‘th 1 Jews the 
pric efhood was Confined to one family, “* bart no o bie of men, 7 at 
prefent in the Chriftian church, cen sive any es idence of a divine ri ight coin-~ 
sid with that ot the tribe of Levi, and of the poterity of A iron,’ 


We cannot help being of a different opinion, becaufe it is furely 
he prefence of jome witnelles, than the fi- 
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delity of a woman to her hufband’s bed! Had the Jewifh religion 
fuccecded the Chriftian, Korah and his company, whole zeal for 
the rights of the people and indignation agaialt the idea of an ex- 
clufive prieftivod fell little fhort of the zeal and indignation of 
Our author, might have urged this argument with much greater 


effcét. 


“© Ye take too much upon you, they might have faid, feeing all the con. 
Sregation are holy every one of them: wherefore then lift ye up yourfelves 
againft the dieetetesion of the Lord? For the fake of order and decency 
in the performance of public worfhip it is indeed proper to appoint one or two 
men to officiate as priefts, and Aaron with his fons may be as fit perfons as any 
others at prefent to fill that office; but why do you prefume to confine the 
office to their family, 10 exclufion of all others, to the lateft pofterity ? Is 
there any inherent fanétity in the feed of Aaron? If there be, you ought to 
give us fome fecurity that no fpurious child fhall ever be introduced into the 
fumily of the high prieft ; for fhould our nation become rich and luxurious, it 
is at leaft poflible, in a long courfe of ages, that the wife of fome individual 
high prieft may prove untaithful to her marriage vow. With refpect to fuc. 
ceflion the Chriitians had infinitely greater fecurity than we ; for their priefts 
were taken from any family and invefted with their facred chara¢ter by a 
public ceremony performed in the face of day. No man therefore exiiting 
among us at the diftance of two hundred yearsfrom the prefent period, will be 
able to give any evidence of a divine right that can be compared with that of 
the bifhops and Prefbyters among the Chriftiaus.”” 


What anfwer Dr, Campbill would have made to this fuppoled 
reafoning of the Hebrew Independants we fhall not conjcéture ; but to 
che man, who confiders the Motaic and Chriftian inftitutions as fome- 
thing more than republications of the religion of nature, and who 
beli ves, in confequence of viewing them "properly, that the Provi- 
dence of God watches over his own infiitutions, it can prefent no 
'ficulty. Vo the later Jews it was fufficient to know that the 
po « hood had been oninally eftablifhed in the family of Aaron, and 
tMat Chere was no evidencg on recod that a ipurious iflue had at any 
wme been utréduced into that family. To the Chriftian itis iufh- 
cintto know, that te povernme.t of the church, as or! zinally etta- 
blifhed by the Apofties. was cpicopal in the diocefan fenfe of that 
word, and that the is ncither evidence nor probability that, at any 
period unt rior to the refo,ination, the ep ite, pal fuccefiion ha ad failed 
in any church on earth. ‘Jo preferve i: nothing was requifite but a 
ftri¢t adhesence to liturgical form: ; and to fuch forms men are fortu- 
nately m ft attached when immerfed in fuperitiiicn and ignorance. 
Such churches therefore, whether Kon dh, Greek, or reformed, as 
have sot wilfully thrown « ff the ailecosl order, have not the favailelt 
oeccafion to examine endlets gencalogics” in or’.. (o authenticate their 
{piritual pedigree ; for fupp ling it poflible (probable it cannot be fup- 
pote: ) that at fone dark period, a fpurious link had found its way 
into the chain of fuccefi in, itis an event, tor which, as it is unknown 
to all miaukind, no man of the proent age will be called to account 
by 
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by a juft and a merciful Gor. On the authority of thofe clergymen 
who officiate in churches that have reeled th. epi{copal order and 
fucceflion, it belongs not to us to pafs any jud:ment. Whilft we 
feel it to be our du.y to * afk for the old paths, where ts the good 
way, and to walk therein, that we mey tind reft for our fouls,” we 
fhal! leave thoie who have traced out for themfelves new paths, to the 


judgment of the Supreme Bifhop of fouls, who, as he knows our 


frailties, will make every poffisle allowance for unavoidable ignc- 
ance, and even for incorrigible prejudice, 

And here we fhould take leave of this tedious controverfy, for fuch 
our review of the firft volui.e of thefe Je€tures has proved to be, 
were not we called upon as the advocates of truth to vindicate the 
venerable remains of the epifcopal church of Scotland from a charge 
not lefs abfu'd than it is illiberal, and which the autbor attempts to 
fjupport by a kind of reafoning, that, were it of any force, would 
operate as powerfully againit the apoftolical defcent of our own 
bifhops, as of thofe who are overfeers of the church of God in that 
part of the united kin-dom. ‘his charge is no other than that the 
Scotch epifcopacy tailed foon after the revolution in 1688. In what 
manner did it fail, will our readers naturally afk? Is a civil efta- 
blifhment, in the opinion of Dr. Campbell fo effential to cpifcopacy, 
that the order of bifhops cannot be continued ji a church which is 
not fupported by the ftate? Noy little tc:upulous as he appears to 
have been about contradicting himfelf, he had faid too much of primi- 
tive epifcopacy, to hazard fo glaring a contradidtion as this. Pere 
haps he was of Mr. Wodhull’s opinion, that the at of parliament 
which changed the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment of Scotland, and des 
prived the bifhops of their feats in parliament, or at leaft that fome 
penal Jaw enacted at a fubiequent period, deprived thofe prelates of 
the power of ordaining bifhops, prietts and deacons. No; he had 
profefied at leaft too great a regard for the authority of Scripture, 
fathers and councils to appeal from them to any lawyer to learn 
whether an apoftolical inftitution could be repealed by any act or acts 
of the Britifh parliament. Does he then bring-any proof that the de- 
prived bifhops took no meafures to continue that order in their then 
perfecuted church? No; headmits that they ordained feveral bifhops 
at large ; but becaufe thofe bifhops had not been previowfly aappointed 
each to a certain diocefe, he contends that their ordif&tions were 
null and avoid, nay that they were farcical ceremonies, of which it 
is impoffible to coneeive the object, ‘The pitiful mixture of fophiftry 
and ridicule by which he attempts to maintain this pofition breathes 
the yenuine {pirit of that licentious philofophy which derives al! au- 
thorrty civil and ecclefiaftical from the tullrages of the people ; which 
the author has indeed employed as a buttrefs to fupport his fcheme of 
conzreyational churches, but which has been more fuccefsfull 
einployed on the continent to overtura al! churches in which the 
Whriftian religion was publicly taught. 

Originally, 
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Originally, he fay Sy € the: terms ordimation and apporttment toa parties. lar 
paporal charge were perfectly fy nony mous. If one, in thofe truly primitive 
tines (which but rarely happened) found it neceffary to retire from the work 
of a bifhop, he never thought of retaining either the title or the emoluments, 
To be nid ea bifhop, and in being fo to receive no charge whatever, to have 
no work to execute could have been regarded no otherwife than as a contra. 
diction in terms. The name bifhop means overfeer, and this is a term ma. 
nifeftly correlative to that which expreffes the thing to be overfeen. The 
connection is equally neceffary and eflential as between father and chik 1, fo. 
vereicn and fubjec&t, hufband and wife. The one is inconceivable without 
the other. Ye cannot make a man an overfeer to whom ye give no overfighr, 
no more than ye can make a man a fhepherd, to whom ye give'the charge of 
no fheep, or a hufband to whom ye gire no wife. Nay, in fact, as a man 
ceafes to be a hufband, the moment that he ceafes to have a-wife, and is no 
longer a fhepherd than he has the care of fheep, fo in the only proper and 
original import of the werds, a bifhop continues a bifh op only whilft he cone 
tinucs to have people under his fpicitual care.’”’ 


Thefe are the principles from which our author déciaims, for he 
can hardly be faid to reafon, againft the epifcepal fucceffion in Scot- 
land. . As we doubt not but they are deemed folid as well as ufeful 
principles by all the friencs of the people, and other modern reformers 
of Church and § ate; and as they are certainly calculated to ferve the 
purpofes of thefe men, and of none elle, it may not be improper to 
enquire what cffeéts would rcfult from them, tt admitted as rules of 
conducted, on various inflitutions, civil, military, and ecclefiattical, 
We thail thus fee how dangerous it is to fuffer our zeal againft a par- 
ticular order of mcn to overleap the bounds of moderation ; and fuch 
of us as wilh things to run in the old channel, may, perhaps, be de- 
terred trom implicitly adopting any fet of novel principles, without 
previoufly weizhing their confequences. 

Tin the year 16 54, Charles II. had no fubjects in Ireland, where 
his author ity had never been recognized, and from which he was then 
anexile. ‘That in fuch circumftances he was King of Ireland is in- 
conceivable, fays our author; and yet we find him in that very year 
exercifing acts of royalty by creating Irifh peers, who have hitherto 
enjoyed feats in the parliament of that kingdom, and are generally 
fuppofid to be capable of fitting in the Imperial Parliament. The 
Karl of Indhiquin, however, will do well to look to himfelf ; for Dr: 
Campbell has difcovered that his patent of peeraze is a farcical deed, 
of which it is impoffible to conceive the object! When we read occa- 
fionaily in the newfpapers, that the King has promoted a number of 
Colonels to the rank of Major-General, and of Lieutenant-Gencrals 
to the Rank of General in Chief, we have been accuftomed to conii- 
der theie promotions as real; but it feems we have egregioufly ce- 
ceived ourfelves. Such promotions are nothing’ more than pre cal 
ceremonies; for ** the name General is a term maniteltly correlative to 
£0 an army commanded :* the oné is inconceivable without the other!” 
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* See Johnfon’s Dittionary, 
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When a man is created Doctor of Phyfic, whether by an Englifh or 
a Scotch Univerfity, he is authorized to exercife his profeflion every 
where, and every where to preicribde for the fick who may confult him; 
but he cannot do fo in London or in E dinburgh till he be admitted into 
the Royal College of Phyficians, cither as a fellow, or at leaft as a 
licentiate. All diplomas, therefore, by the Univerfity of Aberdeen, 
creating men Doétors of Phyfic are farcical deeds ; and our author 
mut have been confcious that he was acting a part in a farce, every 
time, that, as principal of Marefchal collece, he 7 prevailed upon 
to fubfcribe fuch farragos of ablurdity ! When an Englifh Bifhop is 
tranfiaied from one : fee to another, there is neceflar ly a period (it may 
indeed be a very fhort one) when he is bifhop of neither, Durig 
that peried therefore he is a mere /ayman, and ought not to be Mowal 
to ordain priefts and deacons, or to confirm youth till he has been a 
fecond time confecrated by the Archbithop and two of his fuifragans ! 
The four bifhops, Barlow, Scory, Cover lale, and Hodgkin, weie, 
none of them, difocefans, at the time that thy confecrated Mathew 
Parker, the fart proteftant Archbifhop of Canterbury in the rign of 
Elizabeth. According to our author, therefore, they were no bifhops 3 
the pretended confecration was a furcical ceremony; and the Church 
of Rome is indebted to Dr. Campbell for a new argument, which 
comes happily in aid of the worn out fable of the Nap’ S head tavern, 
to prove the invalidity of all Enelith ordinations! By the ttatutes of 
the greater part of the colleges in our two Univerfities, the Fellows 
muft be in priefts orders ; and accordinely there are, both in Oxford 
and in Cambridge, many pricits or preofbyters who never had the pat- 
toral care of any congregation ; but it feems thefe meo are. not real 
pricfts more than a man 1s a real fhepherd, who never had the charge 
of fheep ' 

‘T’o {neer at the church of England is indeed the Principal’s dc lisht; 
but he is here fo blinded by his zeal, that he attacks with the porfoned 
arrows of ridicule the ve cry church of which he was himielf a member. 
if there be in any one of the Scotch Univerfities a proteflor, whether 
of theology or of any other fcience, who has been admittcd to the 
order of prefbyter, or minifter, without heing appointed to a pattoral 
charge, the ettablifhed Church of Sectland is, at thismoment, eulty 
of al] the abfurd conduct, which Dr. Campbell attributes to br. 
Patterion archbifho; » of Glat, vow: Dr, Re fe, bifhop of Ecintureh ; 
and Dr. ah nti bi vee of Dunblane,* toon after the .cvoluton. 


——. —— = 


7's sl all, for iohiie reafon was known to hi nfelf. aes no men. 
tion of this prelate or of the primate of Giafgow, but reprefents the Scotch 
epifcopacy as derived from the bofhop of Edinburgh alone. ‘The fact, how. 
ever, is, that on the zgthot January, 1705, Dr. Sage, formerly one of the 
minitiess of Clafgow, and Dr. iullerton, formerly iminiiter at Paley, were 
confecrated at Edinburgh by the ibree Beith ~~ whom we have named, and 
that every confecration performed in Scotlind fince bas been by the canonical 
number of | bishops. See Skinner's Hiftory of the Church of Scotland. 
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Nay, if he himfelf ever baptized a child or difpenfed the facrament of 
the Lord’s fupper after the year 1771, he took upon him an office, 
which, according to his own principles, he had, by the conftitution 
of the church, no right to perform; for in that year he refigned his 
paftora] charge, and became in confequence no minifcr ! 

To this it will be faid, that, in 1654, Charles Il. had a right to 
the kingdom of Ireland, though not in actual poffeflion of it, and 
could in confequence of that right create peers; that the officers pro- 
moted to the rank of Generals have a right tocommand armies, which 
they had not when in the rank of Colonels: that Doctors of Phyiic 
in the Univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge have a right, in conte- 

uence of their degree, to demand admission into the Royal College of 

hy‘icians in London, as we fuppofe the Aberdeen Doétors may do, 
into the Royal College in Edinburgh ; that each of the Bifhops who 
confecrated Dr. Parker, though not inftalled in the cathedral church 
of any particular discefe, had been regularly admitted into the epifcopal 
éollege, and could therefore confer orders, and assift at the confecration 
of bifhops ; and that the Fellows of Englifh colleges, as well as Pro- 
feflcrs in Scotch Univerfities, have authority, when duly ordained, to 
adminitter the facraments, and, without receiving a fecond ordina- 
tion, to take upon them the paftoral care of any congregation to which 
they may be lawfully appointed. 

We admit the validity of the reply ; but infift that it is a complete 
vindication of the Scotch epifcopacy, even fuppofing it derived from 
the ante-revolution bifhops exaétly in the manner which Dr, Campbelt 
has ftated. Thofe bifhops at large, who were confecrated by the 
Archbifhop of Glafgow, the Bifhop of Edinburgh, and the Bifhop 
of Dunblane, received, by that confecration, authority to ordain 
priefts and deacons, and to confecrate bifhops in any country on carth 
where no orthodox epiicopal church was already planted. No maxim 
was more univertally received in the firft three centuries, than that 
every bifhop had a paftoral relation to the whole Catholic Church, 
Diocefes were but limits of convenience, neceflary indeed for the pre- 
fervation of order in times of peace ; but they were difregarded entircly 
during the prevalence of herefy, when every bifhop, confidering him- 
{elf as an univerfal paftor, felt the obligation of feeding his matter’s 
fheep in whatever part of the world they were fcattcred. Idcirco 
copiofum corpus eft facerdotum, concord: mutuze glutino atque uni- 
tatis vinculo copulatum, ut fi quis ex collegio noftro hxrefin facere, 
et gregem Chrifti lacerare et vafture tentaverit, fubveniant cxeteri.— 
Nam etfi paftores multi fumus, unum tamen gregem pafcimus, et 
oves univerfas, quas Chriftus fanguine fuo et pafione quetivit, col- 
ligere et fovere debemus.* ‘The college of bifhops was, in the age of 
ot. Cyprian, confidered asa great corporation founded for the purpofe 
of propagating the faith through the world, and preferving it ia 
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f purity. Into that corporation members were admitted by certain 
; liturgical forms, of which impofition of hands by one or more bifhops 
was always deemed an eff ential ceremony; and whoever was thus ad- 
5 mitted became immediately vefted with all the powers and privileges of 
the corporation. When countries indeed were divide! into diocefes, 
) and local bifhops placed over each, thofe bithops were prohibited by 
canon from impertinently interfering with each others conduct ; but | 
. when the faith or welfare of the church was in danger, the intereft of the 
: whole community—of that epifcopatus, cuj ts a fingulis in folidum pars 


tenetur*—miade them difregard fuch canons ; becaufe no la ws, enacted 
by human authority, could tie up their hands from performing, in any 
myart of the world,.fuch acts of their epifcopal office as were necefliry 
for the preferv ation of true religion, for the fake of which their order 
itfe!f was firft inftituted by Chritt aud his apoftles. 
Hence both Athanafius and Eulebius of Samofata, when the church 
was in danger of being overrun with Arianifm, ordained bifhops, 
presbyters, ‘and deacons at larze.t Hence too the Archbifhop of 
Glafzow, with the Bifhops of Edinburgh and Dunblane, confecrated 
) the bi fhops Sage, Fullarton, and others for the exprefs purpofe of 
) continuing the order in Scotland, and performing in that kihgdom 
fuch acts of the epifcopal office as they deemed neceflary to the pre- 
fervation of true religion. “hey did not indeed aflume to themafelves, 
what for centuries had been the prerogative of the Sovereign, a right 
to place the newly confecrated bifhops over any particular ‘diocefes of 
the kingdom; but if the conduct of the two ancient prelates was 
proper, and the bifhops, whom they confecrated at large, real bifhops, 
facts, which hitherto have never been queftioned, it is impoflible to 
blame the conduct of the Scotch prelates, or to doubt the validity of 
the confecrations, which were thus performed by them. In both 
cafes, the bifhops at large were confecrated to execute the office of uni- 
verfal bifhops or apoftles ; and fuch our author admits they might have 
been (fee Vol. I. p. 346) if the apoftles could have had fucceflors. ayy 
This, indeed, he denies, but with how little reafon we have already EEE Y 
fhewn. We fhall not, therefore, go over our former ground, but con- ey 
tent ourfelves with afking the Editor of thefe Leétures how the gofpel 
is to be propagated and churches founded in heathen countries, “if no 
man can now be vefted with apoftolical authority. The Bifhops con- | 
fecrated by Athanafius and Eufebius of old, and by the bifhops Pater- j 
fon, Rofe, and Douglas at a later period, as well as thofe who con- i 
fecrated Dr. Parker to the Sce of Canterbury, inftead of being clatied ; 
} 
é 


a 


as =—-_lcC( aclhwhr 


with the ** vagabond clerks” condemned by the Council of Chalce- 
don, muft be confidered as Apoftles in the itricteft fenfe of the word. 
They were not indeed fent into beathen countries, but into countrics iy 








overrun with herefy and fchifm, from which it ts “equally the duty of f ‘a 
the church to pair, So mankind, as to convert them from idolatry. i | 
* Cypr. de anitate ecclefia. f] 

+ Socrat, Lib, 2. Cap. 24 and Theod, Lib. 4. Cas. 13. Hy 
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The Scotch epifcopacy, therefore, as well as our own remains unm 
hurt by this rude aflaulr of Dr. C Campbell and his editor, On the 
fucceflion, however, of the bifhops in Scotland, we have fomething 
more'to fay, not indeed in fupport of their ¢hurch, which is firmly 
built on the foundation of the ap itles and prophets, ‘© Jefus Chritt 
himfe!f being the chief corner ftone,” but to fhew the duct ility of our 
author’s principles. He acknowledges that the Doctor’s Save, Ful- 
larton and others, who were confecrated foon after the revolution, had 
been parifh pricfts prior to that era; and it appears from Skinner's 
hiftory, that after they were deprived of their parifhes, they continued, 
like the primitive clergy, paftors of fuch congregations as could meet 
in one houfe for the purpofes of public worthip. In this ftate of 
things they were raifed to the  patgr” dignity by a folemn and canon- 
ical confecration, which could not furely deprive them of the over- 
fight of thofe flocks, of which they had previoufly the pattorat care 
as priefts of the fecond order. But according to Dr. C Campbceli, a 
bifhop’s paftoral care extended not beyond a fingie congregation, for 
upwards of a hundred yous. after the introduétion of epifcopacy inta 
the church; and if fo, the doctors Fullarton, Sage, and others, who, 
in Scotland. were confecrated foon after the revolution, were not only 
primitive bifhops, but perhaps the only primitive bifhops then to be 
found in the worle. Yet has this man, or his editor for him, the 
confidence to affirm, in direét contradi€tion to his own principles and 
al) his former reafonings, that to ** their firft ordination as prefbyters, 
their farcical confecration by Dr. Roje and others, added nothing at 
all”!!! He is gracioufly pleafed indeed to admit that the Scotch epil= 
copal clergy ** have a /at of prefbyterian ordination ; but ** 1 would 
by no means, fays he, be undesttood as equalizing their’s to that 
which obtains among us. Whoever is ordained among us is ordained 
a bifhop by a clafs of bifhops; but their orders are from prefbyters, a 
fort of minifters, who are not authorized to ordain, and who were not 
originally in the church” !!! 

Is this the language and reafoning of Dr. Campbell, the juftly ce- 
Jebrated author of ** The Difitrtation on Miracles,” and of the va- 
Juable work entitled, ** The Philofophy of Dt eeie 3° > So fays 
the Kditor, and we dare not contradict him; but itis fuch reafon- 
ing as woutd difgrace a {choolboy who had ever jooked into a treatie 
of logic, Were not all the prefbyterian churches on earth founded 
either by the multitude, the civil power, or thofe who, at the refor- 
mation, beipg pricits of the fecond order, had received no authority 
bo ‘ordain, and were, according ta our author, not originally in the 
chucch? If fo, and if his reafoning have any force (we do not, in- 
deed, think it has much) the deaomination ailumed to themfelves by 
the learned Principal and his brethren fignifes nothing ; for whether 
called preibyters, bi ifhops, patriarchs, or popes, thefe men have no 
other right to mimiter in holy things than what they derive from the 
fulfrages of the people, the authority cf the civil magiftrate, or a 
farcical ordination pc ctfermed by a fort of {ubordinate minifters, who 
were 
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were wholly unknown in the apoftolical church. On the other harid, 
the Doctors Fullarton and Sage, &c. were, by the confeifion of Dr: 
Campbell himfelf, minifters of this fubordinate order previous to 
their confecration by Bifhop Bere and his colleagues, and therefore 
egual to the founders of his church; and if there be one fentence of 
truth or confiftencyin the firft 340 pages of thefe Lectures they were, 
by that confecration, made minifters of a higher order, even bifhops fuch 
as our author admits to have been originally p laced over the churches 
by the apoftles, and to have prefided over io on the apoftolical model 
down almoft to the wra of St. Cyprian. During the life of Bifhop 
Rofe, the Bifhops confecrated in Scotland after the revolution feem 
indeed to have acted only as chorepifcopi to that prelate; but they 
certainly became, at his death, what our author calls parochial bifbaps; 
and why their pari/bes might not have gradually grown, as he thinks 
the primitive parifhes grew, into diocefes, or why they might not have, 
at once, become diocefans by the election of the paitors ‘and people of 
the neighbouring congregations, tt behoves the judicious Editor of 
thefe Lectures to fay. For our own fhare, we are well fatisfied not 
only that the Scotch epifcopal clergy are validly ordained, and that 
prefbytcrian ordination and theirs can never be equalized ; but that 
they are the only clergy who can be preperly faid to oficiate by epil- 
copal authority in that part of Great Britain. 

We thould now accompany our learned author through the fecond 
volume of thefe Le€tures, in which the Rife and P: ‘ogrels of the 
Romifh Hierarchy are traced through all the ttages of diocefan, we- 
tropolitical and patriarchal jurifdiction, till the whole edifice is com- 
pleted in the defpotifm of the Pope; but we have been fo long de- 
tained by his artful attack on our two national ettablifhments, and on 
the epifcopal church in Scotland fo nearly allied to one of them, that 

‘ter giving one caution to our proteftant readers, we mult leave the 
de heute of the Catholics to themfelves. The partial quotations, which 
we have noticed in the firft volume, from the writings of Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, Clemens Alexandrinus, ‘Vertullian, Hila ry the 
deacon, Mr. Dodwell, the ftandards of the Church of England, and 
even thofe of the Church of Scotland, have rendered us extremely 
fufpicious of the fidelity of every quotation, which, in thefe dectures, 
is made the bafis of an argument whether againft popery or prelacy, 
If they have not produced the fame effe& on the minds of our read- 
ers, the following certainly will; for it is fuch a {pecimen of pole- 
mica! artifice, as the world has feldom feen. 

vetting himfelf, in his tenth lecture, to — the idea of the 


Chiiftian clergy being, in any proper fenfe, priejis, and finding, in 
his way, the writings of Dr. Hickes---the cel brated dean of Worce- 


fter, Dr. Campbell {kirmifhes awhile with that perenweg but certainly 
gains no victory. Of this he feems to have been fenfible; and deter- 
mined to blaft the character of the man, data arguments he had 
failed to confute, he introduces him again to the reader’s notice in the 
following manner: 

‘* An 
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** An author, of whofe fentiments I took fome notice in my laft lecture, 
has obferved, that as civilians have their fi¢tions in law, our theologitts alf 
have their fictions iidiviniry. It is but too true, that fome of our theolo. 
gical fyitems are fo ttuffed with thefe, that little of plain trurh is to be learne 
trom them. God forbid I fhould add, in the not very decent words of that 
author (though [ really believe he meant no harm by them) which infinite 
wifdom and goodnefs hath devifed for our benefit. The God of truth needs 


not the aflitance of talfehood, nor is the caufe of truth to be promoted by 
fuch means.’’ 


For this impious obfervation the reader is referred to Hickes’s 
Chriftian Priefthood, L. i. Chap. 2. § 8; and no man can read it 
as quoted by our author, and give credit to the fidelity of the quota- 
tion, without confidering Hickes as one of thofe abfurd bigots who 
thought it lawful to promote the caufe of mother church by the aid of 
falfhood. By turning however to ** The Cimiftian Priefthood”’ it- 
felf, he will be enabled to form a proper eftimace of the work, as well 
as of thefe Lectures on Eccletiaftical Hiftory. Dr. Hickes is treating 
of the propriety of calling the confecrated bread and wine in the 
Lord’s fupper, the body and blood of Chrift, ‘ becaufe they are in 
that facrament fubftituted and deputed for his body and blood. ‘This 
power in legiflaters of making and fuppofing things to be to al! in- 
tents and purpofes, and eftects in law, what in reality they are not, 
is called, he fays, by the crvi/ law, FicTion.” He then Jays down 
the maxims of legal fiction, and gives various inftances of fuch fClion 
in the Roman law, and in the common law of England. After 
which he proceeds thus : 

“Tn like manner there are fi@tions-in divinity, which Infinite Wifdom and 
Goodnefs hath (have) devifed for our benciit and advantage. Thus man and wife 
are fuppoled to be, and therefore are made one fief, as the law makes them ove 
per/or. Thus Chrift is fuppofed to be the Lamb flain from the foundation of 
the world, Thus alfo the doftrine of adoption is a divine fittion in the 
Gofpel, as it was an uman fiGtion in the Roman law, and in both cafes hath 
all the eifects of real and Jegitimate fonfhip. And therefore I hope it is no 
great or dangerous paradox to fay, that by divine AGion or fubfiiation the 
bread is made the body, and the wine the blood of Chrift,’”’* &c. 


This, the reader fees, is perfe&tly harmlefs, and cannot even ad- 
mit of the impious meaning which alone the partial quotation in the 
lectures will bear. 

Mr. Keith informs us, ** that in a converfation which he had with 
Dr. Campbell, a few weeks before his death, he heard that candid 
man fay, that he would {till make fome correétions in this work, it 
his life were prolonged.”” We are perfuaded that he would have made 
many corrections, and particularly that he would have expunged this 
grofs calumny againft a man of learning and virtue, who was a fufferet 
for confcience fake; for whatever any man may imagine, it is cer- 
tainly of fuch a nature as to affect, we fay not ** the fcope,” but ‘the 
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eral merit of the performance.” When-a man quotes partially 
rom a work acceffible to every reader, and written in the vulgar 
tongue, what credit can be given to his quotations from the works 
of ancient authors, which few of us have any inducement to confult, 
and perhaps {till fewer completely underftand, 

The Editor is pleafed to fay, that thefe Lectures, though confefsedly 
imperfect, (fince the ‘* author was every year making confiderable 
alterations and additions to them’) can give offence to none but 
to thofe who maintain the jus drvinum of bifhops, and their fucceffion 
fron the Apottles ; but in this he is certainly miftaken, for they muft 
be ftill more offenfive to the fincere friends of the eftablifhed church of 
Scotland than to thofe who maintain the jus divinum of bifhops. Dr. 
Campbel! does not indeed rai/ at the conftitution of the church of which 
he was himfelf a member ; but he exprefsly denies that any church on 
earth was fo conftituted prior to the reformation. According to him 
the apoftolical churches were all congregational, in which the fupreme 
power was lodged in the people; though, for the ordinary admini- 
ftration of affairs, and the conducting of public worthip, there was 
in each a college of preaching prefbyrers, over which pretided a per- 
manent moderator, ‘}hefe moderators were foon raifed to a higher 
order under the denomination of bifhops, when the churches of courfe 
became epifcopal, though ftill congregational, and fubject, each, to 
the legiflative authority of the people. ‘To this congregational epif- 
copacy fucceeded the government of diocefan bifhops ; then of me- 
tropolitans, then of exarchs and patriarchs, and, at !aft, the defpot- 
iim of the Pope ; fo that claffical prefbytcries, contfting of aemix(ure 
of clerical and Jay-elders refiding over feveral contiguous congrega- 
tions, were never heard of either in the purctt or moft corrupt ages of 


the church. If all this be indeed true, and the Editor be cerfarnt 


that it is fo, he acted properly, when he publifhed thefe Lectures ; 
but he ought at the fame time to have refigned his living, and joined 
himfelf zo the fosiety for propagating the gofpel at home; for it is the 
caufe of that fociety only which his author here pleads. On the 
other hand, if it be mot certain that all ecclefiaftical authority is 
derived from the people ; and {till more, if that authority be certainly 
derived by fome mode of vifible fucceffion, from the apoftles, what 
fhail we think of the conduct of that man *, who, eatinz the bread of 
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* We have received from Mr. Skene Keith a letter in which «hac gence. 
man aflures us, that ‘ se was not the Editor of Dr. Campheli’s Lectures on 
Ecclefiattical Hiitory ; that de merely wrote Dr. Campbeil’s Lite; that the 
Lectures were in the Prefs, and feveral of them printed betore he was akked 
by the Bookfellers to write that Life; that they were left by the author him. 
felf ina (tate fit for publication, with orders to be publithed ; and thac a cy 


Were fold by his Executors long before Mr. Keith was applied to.”’ Had we 











known all this before we entered upon our review ot the Leétures, we cere 
tainly fhould not have mentioned Mrs Keith in terms appitcable only to rhe 
Editor or Editors of a plaufible, and, in our Opinion, rery dangerous w ork ; 
and we are forry that mifled, with the public in general, by the anpara'e 
leled inaccurac y of a title-page, we have wounded ihe feelings of an innocen', 
and, we believe, an amiable man. 
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une of our eftablifhments, can, at a period like the prefent, wher 
Loth are affailed by a {purious philofopby on the one hand, and 
by religious fanaticiim on the other, thus ftep forward to aid the 
common encmy, by furnifhing the rab le with inftruments to under- 
mine the citadel of Sion? Dr. Campbell indeed confiders the matter 

in debate, between him and the high church, as a mere circumftance ; 
and others,* who had the fame notions with us of the conftitution of 
the apoftolical church, have yet exprefled themfelves, as if they 
deemed it a matter of no great confeguence, whether the ecclefi- 
aftical polity in any Strate be that of a hic archy, an equal minitftry, 
or a moderate epitcopacy. Though this ts far from our own opinion, 

we admit that fober religion may be preferved by any one of thele 

adminiftrations, prov ‘ded the authority of the minifters be derived 
from Chriit by regular fucceflion; but to confider it as a mere cir- 
cnmitance whether the authority of the minifters of religion be of 
divine or human origin feems to us an abfurdity equal to that of him, 

who {hould confider it as a mere circumftance, whether a befieged 
town be protected by mud-_walls hattily thrown up by ignorant pea- 
fants, or by reguiar fortifications. con{tructed with all the icience of 
the ableft engineer. 


es -—- “ ee emt es 
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Las Guerras Civiles ; 0” the Civil Wars of Granada; and the Hiftory 
of the Factions of the Zegries and Abencerrages, twa noble Families of 
that City, to the final Conque/? by Ferdinand and Habe ‘lla. Tranflated 
from she. ‘deabit of Abenhamin, a Native of Granada, by Gines 
Perez de Hita, of Murcia; and from the Spanifh; by Thomas 
Rodd. Vol. I, 8vo. Pp. 438. Vernor and Hood. London, 
Idol. 


HE firft volume of Las Guerras Civiles was printed in Spanifh 

at Alcala, in 1601. Gines.Perez, a native of Murcia, pro- 
fefl.s to have tranflated it from an Arabic manufcript, written by a 
Moor of Granada, From very ftrong internal proof we are difpofed 
not to pay implicit faith to Ginés Perez. If the Murcian ever had 
any Arabic ground-work te build upon, a point which we prete nd 
vot to decide, he has certainly erected a fuperttructure very much his 
own. Weare ready to allow the Moors, in thofe days of chivalry, 
much liberality of fentiment ; but we cannot believe that a Moorifh 
writer would, tn the detail of events which produced the conqueft of 
Granada, give the palm of bravery, and every Knightly virtue, almoft 
mvariabiv to the Span ulh foe; neither can we believe that he would 
give toC hriftianity the appella tion of the truth, From the page of 
hiftory we learn the refult of this final conteft between the Moors 
be nd Spaniards ; from the fame fource we know that civ:! diflentions 
haftened the fal of Granada; but from the Guerras Civiles of Ginés 
Pervez we are not to expect an authentic account of the particulars of 
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* Warburton, &c. 
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thofe diflentions, nor, indeed, of moit of the other events which took 
lace at that time. 

But, though this publication cannot be ranked with legitimate 
hi ftory, i it may be of ufe to bring us acquainted with the cuftoms and 
manners of Spain at that period ; atter making confiderable allowance 
for the exagecration of romance. 

The narrative confifts of alternate profe and verfe—cach particular 
event is firit told circumftantially in profe, after which follows the 
ballad or romance, in whick, it is retold in rhyme. ‘** Aleanzor and 
Zayda,” and ** Gentle River,” in Dr. Perey’ sReliques of ancient Enylith 
Poetry are tranflations from this work ; the readers of Las Guerras 
Civiles will now be able to determine, from more numerous {pecimens, 
onthe merit of this {pecies of Spanith poetry. Wecall it Span:jh 
poetry, becaufe it does not appear to us to poflefs any of the charac- 
teriftics of the Arabian or Ealtern Mufe, which has ever been, and 
now is, fo different from that of the weftern world. In the ballads 
before us, all is plain, fimple, unadorned, often to flatnefs and in- 
fipidity: while conceit, over refinement, and the eigantefque are the 
faults of Ealtern poefy. This /rmplicity in the ballads does not 2dd 
to our confidence tn the exiftence of the Arabic manuitcript ; and it is 
almoft totally deftroyed by many paflages in the work, which could 
have been wrivten only by a Chriftian and a Spaniard. Would a 
Mahbomedan and a Moor, for example, have thus fpoken ef a cham- 
pion of his nation and religion? 


© This w/e dig, with proud derifion, 
very Chrifian knight defies ; 
And the facred Ave Maria 


‘Yo his horfe’s tail he ties.’’ 


We wine not the original of the Guerras Civiles before us, fo can- 
not ju ude } ow f ar the tranflator has fucceeded in faithfully conveying 
the fenfe and prelerving the tone of his author; but the f lowing b. ile 
lads, the one martial, and the other ina plaintive ttrain, will enable 
our readers to appreciate their merits, as they appear in the tranflation 
of Mr. Rodd: for our own part, neither from the perufal of thefe, nor 
of the others which are interfperfed in the work, can we agree with 
the tranflator in pronouncing that ** the ancient ballads of Spain have 
an acknowie docd pre-eminence over thofe of other nations :”’ we, on 
the contrary, are of opinion that there are many ancient Englith bal- 
Jads much fuperior to any in this publication, though none in the 
Spanifh language are faid to exceed, in point of exc ellence, thofe in 
Las Guerras Civiles. ‘The firft ballad we fhall offer to our readers 
gives the defcription of a combat between the Mafter of Calatrava, 
and a Moorifh kuight. 


‘© From Granada brifkly fallies 
Aliatar to range the plain, 
Coufin to noble A / Albay: rT los, 
By the Mafter-battle flain. 
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Strong and fubborn was his armour, 
Black his lance, and black his fhield 5 
Darkeft blue his cap and plumage, 
Black the fteed he rode a-tield. 


Poll of wrath he leaps aftride him, 

Swiftly through the New Square flies ; 
Looks not e’en upon the Darro, 

Tho’ acrofs the bridge he hies. 


Through the Elvira gate he haftens, 
‘Takes the Antequera road, 
Thinking of his flaughter’d coufin, 


Vengeance does his bofom goad. 


Alla! bring the Mafler near me, 
Well thall he the deed repay ! 
To fair Loxa now approaching 
A bright troop obftructs the way. 
Waving in their banners’ centre 
A red crofs he fees appear, 
Fearlefs then he thus addrefs’d them, 
‘¢ Ts the gallant Matter here ?’” 


«¢ What's your pleafure ?”’ cried the Matter, 
‘© Js it me to whom you’d {peak ?”* 
By the red crofs then he knew him, 
Knew the knight he came to feek, 
for upon his breaft he wore it, 
And it fhone upon his fhield. 
Aliatar at length falutes him, 
Glad to meet him tn the field. 
‘© J am Albayaldos’ coufin, 
¢¢ Him that in the fight vou flew, : 
‘* And I come, fo Alla grant me! 
«© To revenge his death on you.’” 
This the valiant Matter hearing, 
Wheels his fteed without delay, 
And with fury both advancing 
Thus begin the bloody fray. 
Long they combat, deeply wounding, 
But the Matter was fo bold, 
That the Moor could not withttand him, 
Nor the dreadtul contett hold. 
On the fpot the Mafter flays him, 
Mighty is the warlike deed ; 
Of he takes his head, and hangs it 
On the breait-plate o! his iteed. 
With three wounds profufely | ceding 
Back he haitens to his fiends ; 
‘Lo a tate retreatahey bear him, 
Aud beneath their care he mends,’? 
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The next ballad is the plaint of a young Mvor.fh laly banifhed 
from Granada. 
“© Night and day, thou lovely mourner, 
‘ ‘Tears thy beauteous es es bedew, 
Thy fair cheeks have iott their colour, 
© Once they wore a rofy hue.’ 


oe 


nm 


True, my cheeks have loft their colour, 
* And my eyes with tears faft ftream ; 


-“~ 


‘ Joy on me no more will beam. 


To complete thele wrongs fo dreadful 
He has banifh’dall my race, 
€ Banifh’d far from fair Granada, 
From my dear lov’d mative place. 

© Woe is me, from all I cherifh’d, 

« Ev’ry valu’d objeét torn, 
When ’tis morn I figh for evening, 

‘ When ’tis night I figh for morn. 


© To the bofom torn with anguifh 
€ Death alone can give relief ; 
6 Tis the fad, but certain, refuge 
To the filent mourner's grief.” 
In thefe adinntene 
*¢ When ’tis morn J figh for evening, 
When ’tis night I figh for morn,’’ 
is the only paflage which rifes above the mediocrity of a common bal- 
lad. ‘The fpecies of verfe which the tranflator has adopted, re- 
fembles, it is true, the meafure of the Spanith original, but difgutts 
by its monotony. ° 
Mr. Rodd is by no means a correct writer; of which we could 
produce many inftances from the work, e. ¢. * fay,” tor lie, ** thife, 
for thofe, ** wrote,” for written, ** have,” for has, ** wha,” for 
whom, &c. The following fentence in the preface, P. 6, is a 
{ti king inftance of entanglement in the web of metaphor. 


= 
. 


nw 


+6 in che midit of this profperity, however, there was a faxe in the moun. 
tin, which, in the commencement of its cour’, unnoticed rolled on, ond, 
accumula! ing in the progrefs, after a lapte of near $co years, ¥ with terres iy 
laterrepuion sof warfare, like the rod of Aeron, /walhawed up Uae empire 
ef the cenquerors. 

Hore we h we a /fone which carries on war for near 800 years, and 
then, intteid of erphing, fwailows up an empire ! 

The tranflator of this firtt vol. of Las Gucrras Civiles de Gra- 
nada, purpotes, fhould he meet with encouragement, to pub! ith the 
fecond in which he informs us that the ballads are more of an hifto- 
rical nature. We are likewife informed that tne ballads are in the 
hands of an eminent compoler r, and will be publithed by fubdferip- 
tion ; and he regi refts that no perfon will attempt to fet them to multe ; 
a requeft which we think moft reafonable, and which we hope wiil 
be complied with. 


S$ 3 A Sup- 


The ftern king has flain my lover, seh 
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vA pee to Reflections on the Political and Moral State of Society, at 
the Clofe of the Eighteenth Century, in which the Political State « 
Society ts pene tier to the Month of ‘June, 1801. By John Bowles, 
Efq. 8vo. Pr. 32. Rivingtons. London. 1801. 


HE excellent Reflections to which thefe pages form a fupple- 

ment were reviewed by us in a former Number ;* and the public 
voice has fully juftified the opinion which we then gave of them, 
The Author here conliders Peace as being ardently defired by all 
Europe, and as only retarded by the * reftlefs, ambitious, and dif- 
organizing fpirit of the revolutionary Rulers of France.” In order 
to prove the juftice of this laft aflertion, Mr. B. takes a curfory 
review of the conduct of Buonaparte fince his ufurpation of the fu- 
preme power ; and particularly of the fpirit which he manite fted in 
diGtating the terms of the Treaty of Luneville, which he clearly de- 
monftrates to have been a revolutionary fpirit, intent on the promo- 
tion of general anarchy by the ufual mean of general d:/organization, 
In his remarks on the novel fyftem of indemnities he is peculiarly 
happy. France, having difcovered her natural boundaries, where 
could thefe indemnitics be found? Her ingenuity alone could folve 
the difficulty, 


“ The German Empire, though exceedingly diminifhed, ftill contained 
many fine provinces. ‘The Sovereigns, on the right fide of the R bine, were 
yet in potleiiion of the domioions to which, ace cording to the Conf am on 
of the panpwre, they were entitled; and which, fortunately, the code of 
nature, that had been brought to light by the French Revolution, did not 
allot to France. To thofe Sovereigns, therefore. and to thofe provinces, 
the difpoffeiled Princes were, according to the Treaty of Lunevi'le, to re- 
fort for indemnity. It does not, indeed, appear how they, who were thus 
bound to furnifh the indemnities, fhould themfelves be indemuified. As it 
would be eguaily unjuli to make them fit down with their lotles, as the 
prince. indemn ified by them, fome provitio n fhould certai i have been 
made in their behalf: and what other provifion wey 1 ce devifed in fuch a 
cafe, than for them to be compenfated |) their imediate ie eighbour: 
who, in their turn, might refort to thofe who sntrokittele mott nearly t 
them, and io on, until the principle of compentation fhould be puthed to 
the remoteft parts of the globe—when the laft fufterers, having no refource 
in this world, might look tor their ind mnity to the next? 

‘Such a tcheme would have done honour to the genius of French re- 
Uithepe But thar plan, though not quite fo compr henfive, was tar 
from being unworthy ot them, Jt was admirab! y calculated to promote 
their great defigns, (onder the mask of jultice, ii violated every prine:ple 
ef juftice ; under the pretext of peace, 
fources of Coutention; it 


’ 
‘) 


| 


it opened new and inexhawitible 


’ 


prov rT 


led endlefs cautes of difpute and holtility 


among all ¢ parts of the empire, and «cattered the brands of difeord and 
aoe eee : ‘ - a 
revolution all over Germa ny. th | rinces, who are to furnith the con 
penfations, will look up on thofe to whom they are cranted «ith re ie nt- 
ment; and on thofe who do vot contribute, either at all, or in an equal 


pr portion, with jealonfy, 


‘~~ ee ee —~—- — 


They, 


* See Assi-Jacobin Review, Vol. IX, p. 4 


who acquire territories by fuch a tute, 
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will hope in vain for a quiet enjoyment of their new poffeffions—they will, 


be contidered as ftrangers and intruders; and the firft oprortunity will be 
feized to dilpoilefs them.—In fhort, the plan of compentation, if perfilted 
in, will, in all probability, produce a civil war, before it can be carried 
into effet ; and fhould it ever be fully executed, it wil] weaken all the 
ties of the German union, and produce a complete difmemberment of the 
empire. But thisis not all. Lhe views of revalutionary France are not 
complete unlefs they involve an attack upon religion. Hence the principle 
of fecularization is madejancillary.to the principle of indemnity, by a mott 
anceremonious facrifice of the rights of the Ecclefiattical Princes : as if 
every right, which is at all conne@ed with the Chriftian church, were 
defiitute of all claint to confideration, and fit only to be the {port of a band 
of Atheiftical Anarchitts, who wage war againit all the religious and civil 
inftitutions ef fociety. 

“So farthe Treaty of Luneville correfponds with the negociations at 
Rafiact. But Buonaparte, in adopting, knows how to improve upon the 
plans of his directorial predecetfors. he latter were contented with ex- 
acting trom the Emperor, as King of Hungary and Bohemia, fuch terms 
as he was competent to grant, in refpea of his hereditary States; but they 
never dreamed of obtaining a pacification with the German Empire, other- 
wife than throu h the forms. of the German conttitution. It was re'erved 
for Buonaparte to fubjeét all Germany to the mott ruinous conditions of 
Peace ; to obtain a tormal ceflion of a large portion of its territories; and 
to Seioe upon it the diforganizing plan of “indemnities and fervbesioation ; 
and all this without the concurrence of thofe authorities, by which alone 
itcould belawfully bound. It required the genius of the Firtt Conful him- 
ie'f to conceive the audacious projet, of making his Imperial Majetty to 
fijpulate for the whole German confederacy ; to cede, in full fovereiguty, 
the countries on the left of the Rhine; to bind thofe’on the right to fur- 
oifh indemnities for the territories fo ceded ; to fuperfede every form and 
every principle, a ftrict obfervance of which was the indifpentab le condi- 
tion of his fupremacy ; and, as Chief of the Empire, to give a fatal ttab to 
its conftitution. 

“ But even this is not all. Itwdid not fuffice, by fuch irregular means, 
to fubject the provinces, on the right fide of the Rhine, to the heavy charge 
of indemnifying the princes, whom the rapacity of Vrance had plundered 
on the lett, A foreign prince mutt be made a pretext, for the ttill further 
extenfion of this Jacobinical febeme of fpotiation, robbery, and revolution. 
The Grand Duke of Tuicany (the firft of the coalefced fovereigns, be it 
remembered) who, made peace with the French Republic), happens, at 
the time of the Treaty of Luneville, to lie at the mercy of the l'irft Con- 
ful ; and he is mot atrocioully deprived of his dominions, which had, juft 
before, been invaded by a French army, in fpite of an exprets guarantee 
of their neutrality. ‘This prince is quartered upon the German empire, to 
which he is an entire ttranger, and which is doomedeto provide him an in- 
demnity for the lofs of an /éalian ftate. Leaving the untortun ate Grand 
Duke to thi. mott precarions and unjuft refource, the feeling mind ts in- 
quifitive to learn what was the fate of his ‘luican tubjeéts. when the ties 
which had connected them with their Sovereign weic thus violently tert 
afunder. Perhaps fome perfons may fuppofe, that this people were no 
fooner fet free from a government w! hich, much as they were attached to 
it, Wus certainly never oby/ 1 by them, than they werg called upon to exercife 
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that original, impreferiptible, and unalienable right of choofing their governs 
ment, which their Gallic liberators had fo often declared to be the funda- 
mental principle of their code, and which it was, profefledly, the grand 
object of the French Revolution, to reftore to the whole human race. But 
alas! no two things can be more at variance than the profeflions and the 
practices of théte reftorers of original, imprefcriptidle, and unalienable rights. 
The poor Tufcans were no more confulted retpecting their future govern- 
ment than the Savoyards, the Belgians, the Dutch, or the Swifs had been, 
at earlier periods of the blefled epoch of French liberty. Nay, the for- 
mer were not even thought of fufficient confequence to be complimented 
with any of thofe empt. forms, by which fome of the latter had been in. 
fulted with a nominal recognition of their fupreme will. The recent revo- 
lution in Tufcany exhibits the moft ftriking proof, which mankind have 
yet beheld, that the French revolutionifts have not the fimalleft refpect for 
the principles about which they profefs fo much folicitude. The inhabit- 
ants of that country have been transferred, by their invaders, to a new 
mafter, with as little ceremony, and as little participation in the act of 
transfer, as a herd of cattle are made to pafs from one owner to another, 
‘Torn from a Sovereign whom they cherifhed and revered, they are ‘ub- 
ty by the mere fat of Buonaparte, to one whom they do not even 

now.—And the degraded Monarch of Spain is funk fo low, as to fend a 
prince of his houfe to the footftool of the Confular Tyrant, whofe yoke he 
wears, and whofe mandates he implicitly obeys, there to receive a crown 
which had been ftolen from the lawful proprietor; and which, on the 
head of its new poffeffor, is nothing more than a badge of the moft abject 
fervitude to the Corfican Ufurper, who reigns, with defpotic fway, on the 
ruins of the Gallic throne.” 


This is, indeed, a complete fpecimen of a ‘ Jacobin Peace,” the 
real end and object of which have, with unexampled impudence, 
been frequently acknowledged by French writers to be the fame as 
they are here ftated to be. Mr. B’s conclufion from his curtory re- 
view of the principal political occurrences of the laft fix months, a 
conclufion certainly warranted by his premifes, is ** thac Buonaparte, 
tar from evincing any difpofition to permit mankind again to enjoy the 
bleffings of peace, order, and fecurity, has given the moft unequi- 
vocal proofs that he ftill adheres, with inflexible perfeverance, to that 
fyftem of univerfal fubverfion, which, for above ten years, has ren- 
dered France the fcourge of the world.” 

Our author next confiders the important queftion of Peace, in 
re{pect of terms, and analyfes a kind of declaration which appeared, 
fome time fince, in a French official paper, evidently intended to in- 
veigle our miniliry into a furrender of the honour and fatety cf the 


country, and to impofe upon Europe as to the relative /incerity of Eng- 
land and France. 


“ The defign of the Firft Confal in publifhing the above Manifefto was 
evidently to throw duft into the eyes of Europe, and thereby to prevent it 
from perceiving the means, which are now in its power, of fruftrating the 
deftructive plans of its great enemy. For this purpofe, a moft fallacious 
defcription is given of the political ftate of the Continent, in order to re- 
@oncile, apparently, its degraded and perilous fituation with the pacific 
plans 
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ans of the Great Pacificator. Nothing can more ftrongly evince, thaa 
the language of this publication, that a great change has lately taken 
place in the politics of the Continent ; a change which, co-operating with 
the precarious ftate of France, evidently makes the Corfican to tremble 
upon his Jacobin Throne. So long as he could domineer over his Conti- 
nental neighbours, nothing could equal the iniolence and malignity of his 
language re{peGting this country, But now, fearing a new and a moft fer- 
midable Confederacy againft him, he difcovers that we are ‘ a powerful 
and enlightened nation.’ He highly compliments the new Britifh Mi- 
nifters on their pacific declarations, and finds that they are perfeétly con- 
trafted with their predeceffors, to whom, in the opinion of the more en- 
lightened {ages of oppofition, they difplay a molt perfect refemblance. 
Nay, he even complains of our journalitts for feeking ‘ to exaiperate fill 
more’ the“ two nations’ by fufpecting our Gallic neighbours of fo unfriendly 
a defign as an ‘ expedition againft England’—tbofe neighbours whom, a 
little while fince, nothing lefs would fatisfy than to plant the tri-coloured 
flag upon the Tower of London, and who have been taught, by this very 
man, that the Britith Government and the French Republic could not 
exift together. In thort, as far as any judgment can be formed, by com- 
bining the language of fo confummate a hypocrite with a€tual circum- 
ftances, he feems defirous of inveigling thi, country into a feparate peace, 
that he may te able to force his plans of diforganization upon the Con- 
tinent. 

“ For this purpofe he Jabours to make it appear that the poffeffion of 
the French, Spanith, and Dutch fettlements in the two Indies, puts it in 
the power of the Britifh Government to conclude a peace ‘ honourable to 
to their Country.’ But confidering the relative fituation of Great Britain 
and France, the latter can have no pretence to call for a facrifice of any 
of the fettlements in queftiov, merely as the price of a nominal peace, 
nor would it be either honourable or fafe for the other to make fuch a fa- 
crifice. For the overgrown power of France, renders it indifpenfably ne- 
ceffary for this Country, both to encreafe its own force, by the retention 
of its conquefts, and to prevent that of the enemy from receiving the 
great acccilion which it would derive from a furrender of thofe conquefts, 
without any adequate cempenfation, But Great Britain has till wifer and 
nobler objects to promote by means of her colonial acquifitions. She will 
make them (ubtervient to the fafety of Europe, by confidering fuch of them 
as may not be eifential to her own fafety, in the light of compenfationa, 


for a reftoration of that‘ juft equilibriam in the different parts of the 


world,’ to which Buonaparte has the effrontery to allude, much as it has 
been difturbed by him and his revolutionary predeceilors. It is thus, and 
not by gratuitous celions, which would only encreafe the enemy s means 
of annoyance, that the Englifh Minifters will [as Buonaparte pathetically 
expretfes it] ‘arrive at the higheft glory—tbat of having pacified the 
world and dried the tears of millions of families.” 

_ © Another objet of the publication of the firft Conful is to excite the 
jealoufy of the reft of Europe againft Great Britain, on account of that 
great naval force which the latter has faithfully and honourably employed 
in defence of Europe, and of thofe conquetts, the greateit part of whieh 
the would rejoice to relinquith, as the price of its fecurity. ‘This ftale arti- 


tice will hardly fucceed with any one who recolleéts that one of the chict 


xclources of the Virft Conful, in order to effeCtuate his plans of deftruction, 
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is the excitement of jealoufies and divifions between thofe who have the 
fame inereft. But how happens it that while he lays fo much ftre’s on 
the Colonial aggrandizement of Great Britain, which, far from being dan- 
gerous to any State, is, under the prefent circumftances, etiential to the 
fecurity of every State, he carefully avoids all mention of the Continental 
aggrandizement of France, which has deftroyed, for the time, al] political 
equilibrium, and which is incompatib’e with the fafety, even of the moti 
difiant regions? Did he hope by filence to keep this moft important fubje& 
out of vice? Did he fuppofe -it poflible to lull a fimple individual inte 
a forgetfulnefs of the vait ftrides, which the French Republic has made, 
towards the fubjugation of the whole Continent? Of the force and the 
fraud by which fhe has brought under her galling yoke fo many Coun- 
tries, which a little while ago thought themiclves fecure of their inde- 
pendence? and of the imminent danger, nay, it might almoft be faid, the 
certain ruin, which threatens all Countries, unlefs the wings of her ain- 
bition can be clipped—unlefs her force can be reduced to a fize compati- 
ble with the fafety of our neighbours?) Whatever her Corfican ruler may 
think, it is not in his power to divert the attention of the mofi fuperficial 
politician from fuch important confiderations, by declamatory Manitettoes 
againft, the mighty force which has enabled Great Britain to be the 
guardian of the univerie, and the bulwark of all civilized Society ; and 
which will continue to exert itfelf, as it bas hitherto done, with en- 
creafing energy, until it can reftore genuine and durable peace to the 
earth.—Not, indeed, by raifing a frail, temporary, ‘patched-up. edifice, 
which a breath of wind may deftroy, or which would cf itfelf foon fall 
10 pieces—but by efiablifhing upon firm foundations a folid fabric, capable 
ot attording thelter and fecurity to all, who may feek for repofe under its 
root.” 


Mr. B. concludes his Refleions with the expreflion of a hope, in 
which we heartily join, that the powers of the Continent wil, at 
length, open their eyes to their own intereft, and again coalefce, not 
for the purpofe of prolonging the war, but with a view to reftore a 
general peace upon terms compatible with general fecurity ; and he 
recommends a General Congres as the beit means of promoting this 
defirable end, 

‘That the author does not appear to lefs advantage as a Morali/? than 
as a Politician will be manifett from the following obfervations on a 
tubject, in which every individual in the community is moft deeply 
mterefted, though, we are forry to fay, the Parliament have betrayed 
a a of apathy ref{pecting it that is degrading to the national cha- 
pacter. 


~ 


*€ ‘The moral caufes which influence the ftate of man, as a focial 
being, are not only by far the moft permanent and extenfive in their ope- 
ation, and the moft ditlicult to be checked or controuled, but they often, 
though imperceptibly, govern, end even produce th political caufes, to 
which he blindly afcribes the great vicillitudes that occur in his fociel ex- 
ifiinee. They fhould therefore excite the conftant attention and folicitude 
of every one who has the welfare of fox iety atheart. It behoves all | erfons 
of that detcription to trace them to their 1ource, to watch them in their 
progreis, and to examine, moft attentively, the manner and exient of thew 
@peration upon the multiiarious mais of human affairs. 1t may be con- 


fidered 
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(dered 2s an infallible rule, that, after making every allowance for the in- 
fluence of phyfical caufes, and the agency of the ditiinguithed individuals, 
whofe character and fortune fecm to prefide over the fate of empires, thofe 
difaftrous periods in the hiftory of man, which are marked not only by 
heavy calamities, but by a great and genera! deterioration of his focial 
condition, are to be attributed to the flow and progreflive influence of moral 
caufes,—-to the decay of religious and virtuous principles,—to the increafe 
of luxury and vice. It is the misfortune of the pretent age to witnefs fuch 
a period ; and nothing is more eafy than to account for it in the manner 
above defcribed. This the author has eilayed to do in the fecond part of 
the foregoing work; and thould his views of this fubject be juft, the mo- 
ment which he has feleéted for a general furvey of the moral fiate of fo- 
ciety, the conclufion of a century, will be particalarly calculated to terve 
asa paule or reft, from which the contemplative mind may compare the 


| future with the paft, and afcertain whether any progrefs be made in that 


moral improvement, which, whatever may be the refult ot the great 
political conteft in whieh we are engaged, can alone long avert thofe un- 
exampled calamities that feem to impend over the human race. As far as 
the fhort period of the laft fix months can throw any light upon this moft in- 
tereftipg inquiry, inftead of affording the leaft reaton to hope that any 
moral improvement is begun among us, it diiplays proofs of confirmed and 
encreafing depravity. Notwithtianding the continued and unalleviated 
preiiure of public calamity, vice, luxury, and diflipation, feem hourly to 
reign with more defpotic (way. ‘ihe two main fources of buman guilt 
and mifery, a love of money and a love of pleafure, are continually pouring 
forth frefh ftreams, and threaten entirely io overflow the mounds of Re- 
ligion and virtue. ‘The former, taking advantage of a degree of teareity, 
which has been nearly, if not altogether compenfated, by importation 
and economy, has raifed the price of grain, and, indeed, of all the ne- 
ceilaries of life, in fueh a manner, as to involve the country in the utmoft 
Cifirefs and danger, to occafion the lofs of many lives among the lower 
clailes of focicty, nd to furnith the conipirators againtt the Conititution 
with the moft powerful means to effect its overthrow. Aud pending the 
fcenes of mifery, horror, and dread, which have been thus produced, the 
votaries of pleafure have been.plunging deeper and deeper in the vortex 
of diflipation, and have difplayed, not merely an ationithing levity and 
infenfibility of mind, but alfo a growing contempt of decency and Re- 
igion. ‘Ihe moft difiolute of all amufements, that of matanerades, is, 
at fuch a time, evidently gaining ground, and extending itelt to the more 
felet, or, as they are termed, the private circles ot tathionable dite. 
And it has been obferved, that the lait Holy featon of Paflion Week was 
diftingmthed trom other wecks, by an unuiual number of thofe polite 
ailemblies, which are termed routs. While the highett ranks are exhi- 
biting fo noxious an example, the loweft are funk intoa itate of protiigacy, 
of which thole perfons, whofe lituation does not furnith them with means 
of infermation upon the tubject, can have no conception. * i he practice 
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* “« The Magiftrates, whofe painful fituation ne ceilari!y furuifhes them 
with fuch information, could narrate fcenes that occur in the loweft 
walhs of life, which would make the blood freeze in the veins of every 
joan, who is not totully deftitute both of virtuous and focial feclings,” 
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of Sabbath breaking is become fo prevalent, and it is attended with cir. 
cumftances of fuch grofs profanation, that, unlefs the laws againfi that 
crime be invigorated as well as enforced, all reverence for the Lord's Da 
Will be obliterated from the minds of the multitude, and they will thortly 
become worfe than Heathens. Nor is the depravation of the lower clatles 
confined, as might be expeéted, to populous towns, but extends itfelf to 
to the hitherto comparatively virtuous retreats of rural life—where concu- 
b‘nage is, among thofe clafles, become fo common, that in many fituations, 
marriage is feldom thought of; umefs it be rendered neceflary by pregnancy, 
But of all the fymptonis that now prevail, the moti alarming is the vifible 
encreafe ot the worft of all vices, that of adultery :—a vice, the prevalence 
of which has ever been confidered as the furett criterion of the depravity of 
anage. This moft deteftable and pernicious vice not only exhibits daily 
proofs of increafing afcendency, but it braves all attempts to check its 
progreis. Long nourifhed by luxury, and invigorated by impunity, it . 
defies the power of the Legiflature to reftrain it by the force of law. For, 
incredible as it may feem, this horrid vice—the parent of every crime— 
the main fource of all focial infelicity--the peculiar obje&t of Divine ven- 
geance-—is not to be found in the criminal code of this Chriftian Country ! 
May the Legiflature fpeedily atone, as far as is yet poffible, for its unpar- 
donable remiffnefs in this refpect ; elfe it will render itfelf refponfible for 
all the coniequences that may eniue, be they never fo dreadful. When 
Legiilators fufter crimes to ftalk abroad, free from the reftraint of law, 
they muit be confidered, not merely as acceflories, but as principals in guilt. 
For of them it may be juftly faid, that they 


————— Bid this be done, 
“ When evil dee's have their permiffive pafs 
* And not the punifhment.” 
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Travels from France to Italy, through the Lepontine A'ps; or an /tinerary 
of the Road from Lyons to Turin, by the Way of the Pays d: Vaud, 
the Vallais, and acroj/s the Monts Great St. Bernard, Simplon, and 
St. Gothard: with Typographical and Hiftorical Defcriptions of the 
principal Places which lie contiguous to the Route; including fame phi- 
lofophical Odbfervations on the Natural Hiftory and Etevatian of that 
Part of the Alps. To which are added Remarks on the Courje of the 
Rhone, from its Source to the Mediterranean Sea. By Albanis Beau- 
mont. Folio. Pp, 214 and 27 Plates. 51. 5s. Robinfons. 
18Co. 


\ A/R. BEAUMONT is well known as an Alpine Traveller, by 
1 the publication of his former Travels in the Pennine, Rhetian, 
and saritime Alps, which, with the prefent work, and one other, 
travels in the Cittian Alps, which he means to publih hereafter, wi!! 
form a complete, valuable, and magnificent, collection of Alpine 
Travels. I¢ required, not merely a vatt degree of perfeverance, but 
a particular fondnefs tor puriuits of this nature, to undergo the im- 
mene fatigue which Mr. B. muit have undergone, in order to acquire 
that ample {tock of knowledge and information which is difplayed in 
his different works; for there is fuch a famenefs in thefe excurfions, 
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at leaft, if we may be allowed to judge from the defcription of them, 
as muft foon tire and difguft any but a man whofe mind is intently 
fixed on geological ftudies. ‘The Advertifement prefixed to the volume 
will beft explain the motive and obje& of this laft journey. 


« Encouragement ftimulates to perfeverance., It has had this effe@ on 
the author of the following work, who has been induced, by the flattering 
reception which the Britith public have given to his former volumes, to 

refent to it the fequel of his Aipine obfervations, and the remaining views 
which he took in his excurfions in thefe wonderful diftri€ts of nature. 

« Not long after his arrival in England with his Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of Gloucefter, whom, at the command of his Majefty the King of 
Sardinia, he accompanied in his tour through Switzerland, Italy, &c. 
leaving the fituation which, in the capacity of hydraulic engineer, he oc- 
cupied at Nice, he publithed his Travels through the Rhatian Alps: to 
thefe he has fince added, “ Travels through the Maritime Alps, acrofs the 
Col-de-Tende, from Italy to Lyons, &c. including felect Views in the 
fouth of France.” 

« The work he now ventures to offer to the elegant and enlightened part 
ef the Britifh nation, for he is confcious that it is not fuited to every 
pocket and every reader, may be confidered as a continuation of the latter 
publication, and a link connetting it with the former; fo that the thfee 
Works taken together, if they do not form a complete ‘Tablean des Alpes, 
yet exhibit an account of feveral extenfive ranges or chains of mountains, 
extending from the Mediterranean Sea to Gerinany. 

“ With an earneft defire of inftructing and entertaining, he has his 
fears of prefuming too much on the public approbation of his former la- 
bours, and therefore does not fend this work into the world, efpecially at 
the prefent time, will full confidence in its fucceis.” 

“ Philofophy is not now, alas! in the higheft cfimation ; and the noife 
of war, and the hurricanes of political contention, have made the great, in 
general, inattentive to the fweet and mild invitations which nature is con- 
tinually giving to man to ftudy her works. 

Perhaps he may not improperly addrefs his book in the words of 
Martial :—‘ I Fuge: ‘ Sed poteras tutior etfe Domi. Lib. i. Epig. 4. 

“ Previous to entering on the contents of the prefent publication, which 
is intended to give an accurate defcription, with a relative and geographi- 
cal fituation, of the route which leads from Lyons to italy, through the 
Comt+ de Bretle, Pays-de-Vaud, the Vallais, extending allo acrofs the 
Monts St. Bernard, Simplon, and St. Gothard, the author thinks it may 
not be improper to obferve, that as the paflages acrofs thofe mountains, 
which are fome of the moft clevated peaks of the Alps, have of tate been 
More frequented than formerly, owing, in a great meature, to the cruel 
and afflicting war which has unfortunately involved al! Larope, and placed, 
a it were, by its ravages, infurmountable barriers to moft of the other 
paflages which lead to italy, he flatters himfelf that fach a narrative as he 
has prepared, accompanied by his pencil, will not fail of being acceptable to 
thoie who have already mode the fame route, and may probably excite in 
Others a defire of exploring this region of the Alps. 

“ Diffident, however, cf his abilities, the Public will furely not con- 
demn him for having, io order to enrich and ftrengthen his Obfervations, 
sow and then been led to avail himielf of the hints of thofe cminent natu- 
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ralifts, who ftill continue to merit and obtain the approbation of [Ccientife 
men in general, as Metirs..de sauflure, De Luc, Pictet, and others, 

“ This Itinerary will not only bave the advantage of ferving as a conti- 
notion to the Maritime Alps, but as a fupplementor finith tg a work pub. 
lithe! ten years ago by the fame author, before he came into England, 
entitled “ Vovage Pittorefque aux Alps Pennines,’’ and tranflated in this 
conotry, in 1764, without his knowledge. Vide the Monthly Review for 
May 1794, P. 183. 

* That pub lication, or rather abridgement, gove but a fhort and concife 
defcription of the route from Geneva to the glaciers of Faucigni in Savoy, 
including the Jett hank of the Lake Leman, or Lake of Geneva: whereas; 
this is intende! to take tn the oppofite fide of the fame lake, ‘tracing the 
esurfe of the Rhone aud the whole of the glaciers north-éaft of Mont 
Blane ; fo that thefe two works may be ‘aid to comprehend a complete, 
and, it is hoped, accurate collection ‘of obfervations and views of the mott 
intere ing objects, from Lyons to the city of Aofta in Piedmont, not ex- 
eluding the great and majetiic glaciers which cover the bafis of Mont Blanc, 
to the fertile bills of the Poys-de-Vaud, 

“The above explanation may nrobably be fonnd perfectly ufelefs by 
thofe who have read the author's Maritime Alps, &c. but to perfons who 
have not, it was thought proper to account for the abrupt manner in which 
the following defeription begins.” 


lf we were to confider our author mere ‘ly in the light, in which he 
appears moft ambitious to thine, as a philofophical Trav: eller, we fhould 
fay, that the volume before us prefents but a feanty portion of mate- 
rials, in proportion to its bulk, to amufe or inftrué a philofophical 
reader. ‘The ninth Chapter, which contains ** Obfervations on the 
Nature of Mountains in general,” is, indeed, the only one exclufively 
devoted to philofephical difcuflion. ‘The others are interfp. rfed with 
remarks on the Compofition of Mountains, on the Pofition of their 
different Strata, and.on the marine Subitances which they contain. The 
various politivnsin which th: fefubitances are found are chiefly afcribed, 
by our author, to the effcét of water, the operation of which has, 
no doubt, been moft powerful in the produétion of geological revo- 
Jutions. But wien he imputes to the fucceflive approximation of the 
Poles of the ecliptic and equator to, and thetr retreat from, each 
other, the various incroachments and retreats of the ocean which are 
vifible mi almolt every co untry, we require fome ftronger reafon than 
any which he afligns to convince ue of the juftice of his conclufion. 

The fize of the book is confid erably increafed by brie Basen, 
accounts of the different towns through which the author pafled 
from the earlieft periods to the prefent times; all of which we con (i. 
dr as foreign from the object of the work ; andalfo as fuperfluous, 
fice they are to be fou 1d in a variety of other publications, His 
Obiervations on Men, Manners, and Government are neither numer- 
ous nor profound; but fome of his defcriptions of rural tcencry are 
both pis afing ae interefting ; and through the whole he difplays a 
philanthropic difpofition, carncit!y anxious for the welfare and hap- 
pinefs of his fellow creatures, ‘To follow him regularly through his 
tour 
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tour would be a tafk not lefs irkfome to our readers than to ourfelves ; 


fince the places which he defcribes have often been defcribed before. 
We fhall, therefore, feleé& fuch paflages as appear to us moft inter- 
efting, dind beft calculated to convey an accurate idea of our authoi’s 
ftyle and manner. 

To his remark that ** the degeneracy and vices of nations proceed 
maf?. commonly from a defeét or abufe in their form of g government” we 
cannot accede, It has long been the cuftom with writers who think 
but fuperficially on the nature of government, to render it re(porfible 


forall the vices of the governed; but experience demonttrates the 


fallacy of the aflertion; for, forry are we to fay, a vice, wot un- 
frequently, thrives moft vigoroufly, where the confticution of the 
government is moft uncxceptionable, and the laws moft wife and ex- 
cellent; ftill, that “*a great: fhare of virtue and morality ;” and, {til 
more than either, of religion is eflential to the profperity of States, ts 
undoubtediy true; and if the laws, however theoretically good, be 
found practically infuflicient to enforce an ob fervance of thefe indif- 
penfable requifites to the well-being of a people, no human exertions 
can prevent their final ruin. 

Mr. BEAUMONT paints the beneficence of M. ne VoLTAIRE, in 
very glowing colours, and pourtrays his character, in general, in very 
flattering language. For: improving the village in which he refided, 
and meliorating the ftate of the peafantry around him, he certainly 
is entitled to all the commendation which his panegyrift heftows on 
him. But, a regard for that virtue and that morality, the neceflity of 
which Mr. B. fo Rrongly and fo juftly inculcates, fhould have de- 
terred a writer, whofe works are intended for the inftruSion of pofte- 
rity, from lavifhing indifcriminate praife on a man who has done more 
injury to religion than any other of, nay, it may be faid, than all, 
the numerous philofophifts of the laft century, whofe peftiferous pubs 
lications have deluged Europe with licentiontn efs, obfcenity, and 
blafphemy. ‘To tranimit fuch a writer to polterity as a great man” 
isto depart from hiftorical truth, to extend to future ages that potfon 
which has fo materially contributed to the corruption of the prefent; 
to deftroy the benefit of example, and to pay to vice a tribute which 
is only due to virtue. 

Of our author’s defcriptive powers the following pafflage, in which 
he defcribes the fcene which prefented itfelf to his view, when he 

opened the window of his apartment, in the village of Secherenz, con- 
tizuous to Geneva, will exhibit an apt fpecimen. 


* Let my reader for a moment furpofe the frozen fummits of the mou-- 
tains of Faucigni gilded by the brilliant tints of the fun, one of the moft 
beautiful mornings in June, lighting up not only with a ruddy glow that 
part of the Alps, but unveiling the whole face of nature, and brightening 
every colour of the landfcape, —the air ferene, and the atmofphere impreg- 
nated by the flowers end bloffoms which the trees and meadows ftill dif- 
played. While one fide of this noble lake wafhed, with its tranfparent 
wate.s, the walls of my habitation, the opposite fide watered the bafis 
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the rich and fertile hills of Cologuy, which may, be faid to ferve as its 
' fouthern boundary, Looking up, in almoft a ftraight direction from 
where } ttood, 1 beheld the elevated and ftupendogs Mont-Mole far diftant 
in the back-ground, which, though, even at that hour of the morning, in 
part immerfed in a purple vapour, yet exhibited its fpiry {ummnit, rifing 
like a majeftic pyramid, ta\ing the beautiful bills of Cologny, as it were, 
for a bafis, On the other hand, the naked and rugged mountain of Saleve, 
and the well-cultivated Voirons, feemed to have feparated only in order to 
difplay, by the covtraft of their colour, more brilliancy and magnificence, 
in the fublime profped of the glaciers, difeernible between that feparation, 
exhibiting an aftonifhing and noble amphitheatre of mountains, rifing ra- 
pidly oa all fides, each more elevated than the other, and crowned by that 
coloffiis of granite, fnow, and eternal ice, Mont-Blanc, whole extreme 
elevation commands both wonder and admiration.” 


The caufes which produced the various revolutions which have oc- 
curred in the little Republic of Geneva are accurately traced ; but it was 
not without aftonifhment that we obferved, in his various defcriptions 
of the happinefs of the people, throughout Switzerland, that not a 
word of lamentation had efcaped him on the miferable reverfe of for- 
tune which they have fince experienced ; nor on the fatal tendency of 
thofe principles, and of that revolution to which all their calamitice 
are owing. 

The road from Geneva to Laufanne is thus defcrited : 


«¢ This journey, which took me up about five or fix and thirty days, I 
rank among the many, imade before and fince in different parts of the Alps, 
on which I can look back with the greateft fatisfaftion,—it having not only 
Jeft a pleafing remembrance on my mind, but contributed the moit towards 
improving and confirming my knowledge in lithology. It likewife clearly 
proved what trifling changes in the direction of thofe valleys tend to modify 
the temperature of the atmofphere, confidering the great difparity and ex- 
treme variety of objeéts which, during this excurfion, fucceffively offered 
themfelves to my view ; for, as the road I had to purfue ran through a fine 
and fertile country, compofed of beautiful hills, with intervening fields and 
meadows, the diverfity of fcenery was charming; and while the luxuriant 
vine, bending beneath the weight of the juicy grape, often hung in feftoons 
extending to the very edge of the lake, covered with verdure and the bright 
tints of aquatic flowers, rich fields of corn, whofe golden ears were then 
falling under the reaper’s hands, and fmiling meadows, enameled with aro- 
matic herbs, filled with cattle fporting on the grafs, were intermixed in 
Various parts; and, at no great diftance, ftupendous mountains, their fides 
covered with extenfive forefts of larch ard pine, reared their frozen fummits, 
which, though feemingly refting on the clouds, were ftill refle&ted in the pellu- 
cid waters of Lake Leman, and ferved to form one of the moft variegated and 
majchic landfcapes that ever delighted the eye.”’ 


The ruftic feftivity of the Swifs peafantry is a fubje& on which the 
author always dwells with peculiar delight ; and it certainly prefents 
a icene of primitive fimplicity and innocence which muti impart the 
molt pleafing fenfations to every bofom which can enjoy nature, in her 
beft garb, 
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¢ The fummit of the Dole has from a cuftom which I have not been able 
to trace to its fource, been from time immemori:!, and (till continues to be 
the rendezvous of young people of both fexes who refide in the environs, and 
of the “thepherds inhabiting the Jura, who meet there, anmaily, che two frit 
Sundays in Auguit. The larter furnith the nfelves with oli kinds ot dartage, 
of milk and crea:n, prepared in various Ways, in a manner peculiar to che 
country, befides cakes, fruits, &c.; while the holiday keepers {pend thefe 
feftive feafons in innocent and healthful amufements, fuch as dancing, leaping, 
wreltling, and other feats of activity. 
© Arriving, in one of my former excurfions, in that neighbourhood, neat 
the time of on= of thofe annual meetings, I determined on ttaving afew days 
longer than I had purpofed, to witnefs a fcene which I might never again 
have a like opportunity of fecing. I therefore requelted the perfon wich 
whom I refided, who was likewife the proprietor of a couple of chal-ts,* or 
dairies, fituated at the foot. of the abrupt rock which forms a part of the 
Doie on the fide next the lake, to accompany me; which he obligingly did. 
No fooner had we reached the fummit of the mountain, than, to my utter 


aftonifhnent, we perceived not lefs than feven or eight hundred villagers 


aflembled, whofe healthy, good-humoured phyf flognomies, and ruftic but 
cleanly appearance, (for thei ‘ir linen might have rivaled the inow in whitenefs) 
fufliciently evinced happinefs and content. Scenes of this defortption are of 
importance to travellers, as characteriltic features of the country. Where 
hapvinefs is vifible, our eitimates ought not to be defective, While in 
groupes, thefe happy people were forming their parties, and fixing on theie 
diff'rent purfuits, each countenance feemed elated, and peace and harmony 
prevailed through the whole. As we were walking, with obfervant eyes, 
intermingling with the various parties, compofing a fcene which filled my 
heart with the moft pleafing fenfations, I perceived two men and a young 
woman at fome diftance, converting with gre iwanimation, and pointing io a 
particular (pot. I immediately haitened to them, tearing that fome accident 
had recently | happened. In. this I was avitek- “a, My curiofity, how. ver, 
having been excited, I, ss civilly as I could, veqiciha to be made acquainted 
with the fubject of their obfervation and difooushs. ‘Lary inttandly compked ; 
—then pointing to a large red fpot, eafily difee: sible on that fide of the 
mountain, the ‘elder tol] me, with ftrong garks oi emotion, that what I 
faw were the marks o! blood ; that an uniod anate couple had there pertined 
on their wedding-day, fone years back ; tha’, beim, married on one ot the 
annual meetings, ‘hey had purpofed, wih th ot friends, to fpend thar day 
on the mountain; that, whie they were variouilly enyazed, the bride and 
bridegoom, amu is x themfelves by walking on the edge of the wide terrace 
which crowns «he Hole, had, as is too ‘much the cuiton with che young 
people of the orf ni day, challenged each other which could venture- the 
Neareft to the bees, —on which her foot {ipping, and re unable co reitrain 
her, they wes bua sarried down a precipice feven hundred feet deep, and 
thus in an iuite: fof lives which might be {aid fearcely to have been 





* 6 Small huss, baile on the mountains, to which dering che fanmer 
months, the Swifs fend their cattie to graze— 14 where they make their 
cheefes, which ave excellent, and much ellecmed in the neighbouring 
countries.’’ f 
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begun, fince the day which to them appeared the firft of their moft happy 
exiltence configned them to one and the fame grave. Whata fubject for 
pity and reflection.” 


When Mr. B. {peaks with admiration of the care with which the 
Swifs guarded their frontiers, and aflures as, that, in a wery few 
hours, they could affemble ** upwards of three hundred thoufand of fome 
of the beft troops { Europe My and that ** one hundred thoufand more 
might with eate be raifed ; we can only exprefs our aftonifhment at 
the facility with which they fuftered themfelves to be robbed of that 
liberty which they fo highly cherifhed ; their towns and villages to be 
Jaid in afhes ; their country to be defolate -d; and the whole popula- 
tion of the Republic to be reduced to a {tate of moft abje ct fl: very | 
Surely, this miferable contrait might have called forth fome 1 flections 
from a philo/opbical writer 

The ftyle of this work is fault ty, from its inflation and a degrce of 
pompo/ity which favours ftron: gly of affectation. ‘The Plates are well 
engraved in agua-tinia ; bat this kind of engraving, from the fame- 
nefs which the brown tint gives to the different obje cts, is not heft 
calculated for the delineation of fuch fcenezy. We fhall buatdiods our 
account with a pathetic an ‘edote » the relation of which exhibits our 


riomerr 


«¢ Juftine, whofe extreme ieee and pore melancholy appearance, 
has attracted your attention and affected your fenfibility, was born of poor 
but induftrious parents, enriched only with virtuous fimplicity., It appeared 
however that fortune in fome degree had {miled on her birth, fince, in con- 
fequence of her mother being taken to fuckle a neighbour's child, whofe 
parents were in affluent circumftances, fhe became foitter-fiiter to the young 
Rosina. 

‘© Thefe infants being, as it were, brought up together from the cradle, 
formed at the earlieft period of their liyes a permanent affection for each other ; 
and to fuch lengths did Rofina carry her partiality, that, when the time of 
feparation arrived, her generous and noble mind feemed infenfible to every 
kind of amufement. 

‘© Her mother, who loved ‘her with extreme tendernefs (having loft her 
hufband foon after the birth of her child), diftreffed at feeing her miferable, 
and defirous of anticipating every with that could give her happinefs, imme- 
diately gained her neighbour’s confent to take their daughter entirely under 
her protection ; ; faying, that fhe thould not only refide with hers, but that 
the meant herfelf to fuperintend their education, and they fhould both be her 
children ; that of courfe they ought not to have any further anxiety concerning 
their child’s future welfare, but rejoice at feeing her fo happily and fo amply 
provided for. Elated at the propofal, thefe honeft parents the more readily 
confented, as, being in ftraitened circumftances, and finding their work de- 
creafing daily » they were fcarcely able to maintain their family. ‘Thus did 

aftine, at five years of age, quit the parental roof, to refide with her young 
riend. 
~ © Rofina’s mother being in an extenfive mercantile line at Lyons, by no 
means deemed it a proper fituation for the young folks; but giving them to 
the care of a well informed female, and an old trufty domeftic, fhe fent them 
to 
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to her country refidence, a moft beautiful fpot at about three miles diftance : 
where, free from the unavoidable buftle and confufion of a large city, the de. 
termined on having them educated, referving to herfelf the pleating fatisfation 
of vifiting them frequently, in order to witnefs the progrefs they made in 
their education. 

“© In this delightful {pot did thefe amiable young friends pafs their time in 
innocent retirement and rational amufements, improving their minds, and 
enriching their underitandings daily, by every fpecies of elegant accomplifh. 
ments, 

«© With what pleafing emotions did Rofina’s mother perceive, that as their 
judgment and ideas imperceptibly expanded, the tie of friendfhip became 
ftill ttronger, and their folicitude for each other increafed in the fame proe 
pertion! Seldom were they tempted to go to, Lyons, except when attracted 
by the defire of feeing their parents, who could not always fo conveniently 
vifit them: fo that thefe young folks might be faid to have glided through 
the greateft part of their youth exempted from thofe fatal trials which are but 
too often the caufe of our misfortunes: and furely the innocent and virtuous 
fimplicity which reigned in their hearts, and had hitherto guided every 
action of their lives, feemed to infure them a continuance of tranquil and 
undifturbed ferenity. But alas! how concealed and inexplicable are the 
ways of Heaven! Whocan difcern thofe fine and flender threads that often 
compofe the web of our fate! 

‘© The lovely and interefting Rofina, in the bloom of youth and beauty 
(having juft entered her eighteenth year), added to an elegant form and 
pleafing manners a great fhare of fenfibility, and a foul fraught with extreme 
tendernefs, which had too unfortunately been enervated by the reading of 
novels ; and though the had hitherto at times experienced only a flight and 
tranfient fymptom of that baneful and fatal languor, the forerunner of ftrong 
and dangerous paflions, yet was fhe on the brink of feeling its moft direful 
effects. 

“¢ This charming girl having, in one of her excurfions to Lyons, feen an 
Italian youth, a few years older than herfelf, who had been introduced at her 
mother’s and whofe name, to the beft of my recollection, was SeRviIETTI, 
—ftruck with his noble and manly appearance, and a countenance which 
befpoke wit and fenfibility, the too fufceptible Rofina found it impoffible to 
regard the young ftranger with a iook of indifference. 

“* This partiality, on further acquaintance, daily increafed ; and findin 
that he not only realifed the favourable opinion fhe had already formed, oat 
poffeffed a general knowledge of the arts fhe moft admired, but was beloved and 
countenanced by the firft families in Lyons, it is furely not to be wondered 
that fhe did not fufficiently guard her unfufpecting heart againft the alluring 
voice of love ; a paffion which foon after became reciprocal. For the youths 
who had frequent opportunities of converfing with this amiable young wo. 
man, no longer able to witnefs fuch intrinfic merit without feeling fimilar 
emotions of partiality, foon formed an attachment, which, to all appearance, 
might have infured their future happinefs, had not Rofina, from a dread of 
difpleafing her mother (who, fhe fufpected, might be averfe to their union,) 
concealed the fatal flame which preyed on her vitals, and which finally in. 
duced this unfortunate pair to hur] themfelves together into eternity :—an act 
which the heart pities, while the judgement condemns, 
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« I cannot follow thefe unfortunate lovers in the various events which 
receded: thet fatal moment ; faffice it to fay, Rofina’s vifits to her mother 
became more frequent; tl, ‘finding that the counrry, and its innocent amnfe. 
ments, had |i chear wonted charms, and that exw: and difguft fucceeded, 
fhe rec uefted her mother to allow hey to remove to-Lyons ; a requeit which w 2 
sinitiedidecly complied with by the unfufpecting parent, who, fecing ‘her 
darling and only child gradually declining, flatcered herfelf that a a change of 
feene might be of fervice. 

«« "The young friends, therefore quitted their delightful abade, much to 
Juftine’s regret ; who, with relu¢tant fteps, accompanied Rofina ; being fully 
pétfoaded that from her determined fecrecy, the happinefs fhe was then 

rfuing would be but of fhort duration. 

‘* This amiable young woman who loved her friend with the fincereft at. 
tachment, and who from the firft had known her partiality for Servietti, no 
fooner faw her with her mother, than fhe again renewed, by every pe rfuafive 
and confolatory argument, her entreaties that fhe would unfold the fecret to 
her tender parent ; but finding her ftill averfe, the for a time defifted. 

“* Then by a thoufand kind and affectionate attentions, did this generous 
irl endeavour to clofe the wound, and pour the balm of comfort into the 
eart of her infatuated friend ; hoping that, by degrees, fhe might be led 

to facceed in reftoring to her mind a faint refemblance of the happy, tranquil 
fiate, they had once enjoyed :—but in vain. Rofina, rather than believe her 
friend, cherifhed the cruel flame ; and, inftead of fecking the advice of a 
sendér mother, which the ftood fo mach in need of, , encouraged the confuming 
flame in filence, and pined in endlefs hope. 

«© Juftine on finding that neither tears nor jntreaties availed, eterminedon 
trying her laft refource ; and, though a cruel and trying taik, fhe candidly 
confeifed, that, if fhe fill perfitted in her filence, the thould unavoidably 
break through every tie of friendfhip, and prefer relinquifhing what fhe held 
mott dear, rather than become ungrateful to her benetactrefs. ‘Thus, com- 

celled to facrifice the confidence ot triencihip to the fentiments of gratitude, 
fhe inflancly repaired to Rofina’s mother, and not only apprifed he r of her 
daughier’s de :plorable fiiuation and partiality for Servietti, affuring her that 
fhe had ufed every perfuafive argument to prevail on her to difelole the fatal 
fecret, but added, that this confidence was not to be difiegarded, for that 
fhe knew the attachment preyed on Refina’s mind, and might, in the fequel, 
rove fatal. 

‘© The deluded parent, refling confidently on her davghter’s virtue and in- 
com tg paid fearcely any atten ion to Juitine’s report; yet, left the might 

speir fotully to difbelieve it, fent her daughter to Avignon, on a vifit to 
fo. me ‘relatives, wher fie made a confiderable ftay :—an abfence, which 
would doub:! fs have proved effe€iul, had not the mother’s ill-timed af. 
fection, who could but il difpenfe with the cruel, and, as the thought, un- 

neceffary feparation, hatlened Rofina’s recurn; for, in confequence of having 
imparted th Juitine the detire the had of fetching her home, they both in- 
ftantly fer off for Avignon, ard brought back her daughter, apparently re- 
ftored to health and fpirits. No fooner had fhe regained her wonted confi- 
dence in her fiend, ‘than the feemed anxious to return to that delightful 
abode, were they had previoufly experienced | ppinefs and content. 

‘©The fond and’ credulous parent, pleated at the requeft, haftened their 
departure ; far from fufpecting that, the moment the acquielced, her fate 
| would 
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vould be decided. For, in allowing her to return to folitude, fhe not only 
figned her own death-warrant, but that of her beloved child. Ere two 
months had elapfed fince the young friends had quitted Lyons, as they were 
fitting together at fupper, talking over the many interefting {cenes they had 
witnefled from their infancy, and dwelling particularly on the early and 
lafting friendfhip they had formed for each sion Rofina fuddenly changed 
colour; and, complaining of indifpofition, entreated Juitine to excufe her 
retiring earlier than ufual; but not to be alarmed; 48 fhe fhould foon be 
better. 

‘© The unfufpecting friend, from the idea that the kad entirely conquered 
her attachment for Servietti, not having heard her mention him fince her return, 
made no farther inquiry, but remained, till alarmed about au hour after; 
when all was filent, and every one, as fhe thought retired to reft, fave here 
felf, by the report of two piftols, which appeared to iffue from a part of the 
houfe contiguous to their chapel, ' 

‘© Petrified with horror, and filled with a thoufand apprehenfions, fhe en» 
deavoured to recollect herfelf, and dire¢ted her tottering fteps towards Ro- 
fina’s apartment,—when, behold! the aged and venerable domeftic, previoufly 
mentioned, met her betore the had been able to reach it, and with broken and 
unintelligible accents, intermixed with tears of forrow, which trickled 
down his furrowed cheeks, unfolded fuch a tale as harrowed up her foul! 
* His dear young miftrefs ; his child, as he was wont to eall her’ (being in 
the family at the time of her birth); ‘ his dear young miftrefs,’ he faid, 
“was no more !-=that infamous, that deteftable Servietti, had murdered het 
in the chapels and, not deeming that a fuflicient crime, had added the one 
of murdering himfelf. 

* Paint to your mind, if you can, the deplorable and agonizing fituation 
of this generous and amiable young woman; for, ere the tale had been halt 
told, fhe had fainted ; and a long time elapfed before the could be reftored to 
her recollection. 

© On inquiry, it appeared that the lovers had had frequent interviews with 
each other fince Rofina’s return, though unknown to her triend, that the had 
even that very day fixed on the hour for the completion of a deed at which 
humanity fhudders, 

* To fuch lengths had thefe unfortunate vitims carried their infatuation, 
that, in order to fall at one and the fame moment, the piltols had been tied to 
the back of a chair, in the form of a /autar, or crofs. A prayer-book was 
found by chem, opened at the funeral -tervice ; and clofe to Rofina a bible, in 
which lay a paper, foliciting torgivenefs from God and her mother, for the 
rafh and atrocious act fhe was on the eve oft'6ommitting ; requefting her pa. 
rent, in the tenderef terms, to.continye her affection for her friend, who was, 
indeed, more deferving the appeligtion of daughter than herfelf ; for, unable 
to exift without Servietti, the had flown to the cold arms of death, to eafe her 
of her fufterings. 

‘« Thus, alas! perithed, in the prime ef life and beauty, thefe amiable 
but ill-fated lovers, who would, doubtlefs, have been ornaments to fociety, 
had not a falfe idea of virtue led them not only to commit fuicide, but occa. 
fion the death of a fond and tender parent, who, diftra¢ied at the lofs of her 
child, furvived her a few days only, and was buried in the fame grave. 

“* The unfortunate Juftine, the latt furviving victim of this mournful tale, 
finding herfelf bereft of every comfort, and thrown into a ftate of penury by 
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the mercenary and cruel hands of wretches who had till now viewed her with 
envy and diffatisfaction ; and who, elated at feeing no provifion made for this 
helplefs girl, forced her to return beneath the humble parental roof, where, 
with all fortitude and refignation poflible, fhe endeavours to fuftain her irrepa- 
rable lofs, 

“« I muft add, that I faw enough in her countenance to convince me how un. 
fuccefsful would be all attempts at confolation, Worn out and deprefied by 
gtief and anguifh, the exertion which the made to earn her daily fuftenance 
was more than her weak frame could bear; and 1 have fince heard that the did 
not long furvive the death of her friend.” 





A Difcourfe delivered at a Vifitation of the Clergy, of the Archdeaconry of 
Cornwall, in May 1801. By George Moore, M. A. Archdeacon 
of Cornwall, and Canon Refidentiary of Exeter. Publifhed at the 
Requeft of the Clergy, Exeter. Trewman and Son. 4to. Pe. 22. 


N this Difcourfe, the hiftory of Jacobinifm is detailed with a dig- 
nity and grace, which all who are acquainted with the Charges of 
the Archdeacon of Cornwall, have admired as peculiarly his own. 
Though the fubje&t, from having been long exhaufted by various 
writers of ability, could not be expected to pleafe by its novelty ; yet, 
from the Archdeacon’s happy manner, it almoft {trikes us as original. 
The following is a fine fpecimen of hiftorical illuftration. 


‘¢ In the Hiftory of the Roman Republic there is a tranfaétion, which, for 
fome refemblance in circumftances to certain confederacies and affociations of 
our own days, is not undeferving of our notice, and the rather, as it has been 
flightly paffed over by the modern more popular retailers of the Roman ftory. 
The cafe I mean, is that of the Bacchanalians, which is ftated at large in the 
39th Book of Livy, and there delineated with all the curious feleétion, in- 
terefting detail, and fine colouring of that admirable hiftorian, It is im. 
poffible not to mangle his narrative by fuch an abftract as I am confined to 
make ; but I fhall endeavour to bring forth enough of it to juftify the appli- 
cation. ‘The myfteries of Bacchus, wherever firft invented, were brought 
into Italy from Greece, They were firft introduced into Etruria, and thence 
like a peftilence by contagion, found their way into Rome, where, owing to 
the great extent of that capital,,they were tranfacted for a time in a ftate of 

rivacy and concealment from,the}public eye. At length, they came to the 

nowledge of the government, by, a train of circumftances very entertaining to 
the reader of Livy, but too many to be recited here. The true character of 
the myfteries themfelves, I fhall take leave to give in the words of a late 
eminent fcholar and civilian, that I may neither fufpeét myfelf nor be fufpeéted 
by others, of borrowing any colours in the reprefentation from the tranf. 
actions of the prefent day. ‘ The main ingredient in thefe myfteries, (fays 
Dr, John Taylor) in order to praétife upon the weaknefs and curiofity of the 
vulgar, was the poffeffion ef a fecret communicable to none but the initiated : 
they were gilded over with fome profeffions of a religious worfhip, to fupport 
their credit ; and, in a fhort time, became the fafhion. Thefe meetings contie 
nued for fome time, poflibly inoffenfive. But when the numbers increafed, 
and neither fex ftood excluded from the fociety ; when they laid themfelves 


open 
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open to all the infinuations of intemperance, the fuggeftions of opportunity, 
and the authority of example, it became the fcene of the greateft horror, 
debauchery, and profligacy, that is to be met with in the records of any a 
or country.’* So far Dr. Taylor. To the Hiftorian 1 muft, with him, 
refer you for the prudent and fteady meafures by which ities the conful 
managed the difcovery, his wifdom and firmnefs in fupprefling this abominable 
fociety, his very animating and affe cing addrefs to the people on the occas 
fion, and, laitly, for the refolutions of the Senate, which produced a famous 
decree Rill extant on a plate of copper that was dug up in Italy about the 
middle of the feventeenth century, and is now preferved in the Imperial 
library of Vienna, The refule of all was, that many perfons were capitally 
punifhed, and others, to avoid the infamy of a public execution, laid violent 
hands upon themfelves; the Bacchanalian Myfteries were utterly expelled from 
Rome and Italy, and the edifices in which they had been celebrated, were 
levelled with the ground,’ 

‘© T would fuge ret, how di ingerous a thing it is, at all times, to enter into 
fecret cabals and nocturnal affoci lations, of any complexion, prete Xt, OF prO« 
feflion whatfoever, At firfl, they may appear to be, and may, in reality, 
be, very innocent; but they give an handle to fufpicion and alarm, becaufe 
all experience fhews, that the ‘moft innocent in their beginnings are very apt 
to degenerate into excefles offenfive to good morals, and inconfiftent with the 
peace and good order of fociety ; a danger, the more to be apprehended, fore 
afmuch as in a numerous fraternity all “the members will not be of the beft 
moral defcription, nor all actuated by the principles which they profefs. 
Though a man be well affured of the purity of his own motives, he cannot 
always be on his guard again{t the artifices of others. It continually happens, 
that the moft unfufpecting, are gradually deluded into a participation of guilt 
mott adverfe to their former principles ; and by aflociating with they know 
not whom, for a fuppofed purpofe of — or public good, are carried 
away with the itream, and, at laft, perifh by the inftigations of the defpe. 
rate and evil-minded,’ 

With a view to the recited tranfaction, the Archdeacon further res 
marks,— 

© In the fpeech of the Conful, it is declared to be a maxim of the old 
Romans, never to permit any confiderable number of people to colleét thems 
felves together, without a public magiftrate to prefide over and direét their 
confultations. §* Majores vefiri (lays Pofthumius) ne vos QUIDEM NISI 
QUUM ALIQUIS EX MAGISTRATIBUS AD CONCIONEM VOCASSET FORTS 
TEMERE COIRE YOLUERUNT 3 ET UBICUNQUE MULTITUDO ESSET IBI ET 
LEGITIMUM RECTOREM MULTITUDINIS CENSEBANT DEBERE ESSE.’® 
Some late aéts of our Legiflacure are, if 1 miftake not, founded upon the 
fame principle, which, in old Rome, in the days of her greateft freedom, 
was deemed fo far from being inconfiftent with the liberty of the people, as 
to be quite neceffary to its faiety and prefervation,”’ 


Our Readers will perceive, that the Archdeacon is not diftinguifhed 
only by dignity and grace: his good fenfe, ingenuity, and acutenefs 


are no lefs remarkable. 
In characterifing Jacobinifm, the Archdeacon quotes two lines 


from Virgil, juftly defcriptive of that fariguinary montfter ; 








* See a Differtation on the Senatus confulcum Marcianam, in an Ape 


pendix to Elements of theCivil Law, P- 549, 550 
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‘¢ Triftius haud illo monftrum, nec favior ulla 
«* Peftis et ira Dod ttygnis fefe extulit undis.”” 


To this quotation is fubjoined a note that highly pleafes us. 

«© When I recited (fiys Mr. Moore) thefe lines of Virgil, I did not re. 
colleét the very ingenious application made of the paflage otf which they area 
part, (0 the revolutionifts of France, by the late Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; 
to whofe name no epithets can add luitre ; no encomium celebrity ; but in 
whofe pages the mott elevated, fublime, and fineft raillery are alternately eRe 
ployed with equal felicity, to ferve the trueft intereits of his country and 
mankind,.’’ 

We have read volumes of panegyric on Mr. Burke; but never 
met before with fo elegant an eulogium. 





Hiflory of the Politics of Great Britain and France, &c. By Herbert 
Marth, Fellow ot St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Remarks on a late Publication fiyled the Hiftory of the Politics of Great 
Britain and France, Se. Se, By William Belfham, 


(Concluded from P. 47.) 


UR readers have, doubtlefs, made up their minds on the merits 

of the controverfy between Mr, Marfh and Mr. Belfham ; if, 
indeed, that can deferve the name of a controverfy, in which one 
party ftands on the firm, broad, ground of matter of fact, which the 
other docs not attempt to aflail; but which he only endeavours to 
obfcure by the milts of fophiftry and mifreprefentation. ‘I he pitiful 
artifices—the miferable fubteffuges—to which Mr. Belfham has re- 
courfe for this purpofe, have been fufficiently expofed ; but we cannot 
in juftice, cither tothe parties, or to the fubject, refrain from extract- 
ing Mr. Marfh’s very juft and pertinent obfervations on his adver- 
fary’s mode of quoting the paflages which he felects for the purpofe 
of animadverfion; and no one, we conceive, will attempt to deny 
that to mifquote the language of an @pponent, fo as to pervert his 
meaning, is both the grofleft inftance of low fraud and cunning that 
can occur in literary dijputes, and the ftrongeft proof that a writer 
reafons mald fide; and with a confcioufnefs that his caufe is bad. 

** Before L conclude } beg leave to fay a few words on Mr. Belfham’s un- 
warranted manner of quéfing paflages. Only a few pages before, I gave an 
inftance of his falfifying a paflage in my work, by fuppreiling the hypothetical 
claufe, in order to convert an hypothetical propofition into an abfolute one : 
and this is very far from being the only inftance,* in which Mr. Belfham has 
taken liberties of this kind. At the very beginning of his pamphlet (p. 2.) 
he has quoted incorrectly a paflage from Ch. X. Note 28, and has grofsly 
mifreprefented the application of it: for 1 really applied it to the /pecious 





*« } do not ufe the word  innumerable,”? as Mr, Be dacs, becaufe I 
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profefions of the French, whereas, according to Mr. Belfham’s reprefenta. 
tion, | applied it to the orrgin of the war. At p. 19, hie has given another 
quctation* from my work, which is far from being a faithtul tranfcript, 
feveral parts of it being omitted, which were neceffary to give flrengih to my 
argument. In p. 35, &c. he has given a very garbled copy of Mr. Chauvee 
lin’s note. At p. 79, he has again both inaccurately quoted, and unfairly 
reprefented, a paflage in my Hiftory. But he has taken a {till greater liberty 
with a paffage in the letter, which was written by Dumouriez to Miranda, on 
January 23, 1793, and which is printed in the Correfpondance de Miranda, 
p. 15.— The paffage in the original is as follows : § On envoie demain un agent 
fecret fort connu de Mr. Pitt, ettde Mr. Fox, pour demander aux deux partis, 
ceft-a-dire a la nation toute entiere, un {auf conduit pour moi, et l’aflurance 
d’étre bien venu quelque fuccés qu’ ait la miffion.’ With thefe very words, like- 
wife, I quoted the paflage in Chap. XV. Note 64, and pointed out the ten- 
dency of the expreflions which 1 have here printed in italics. Mr. Belfham, 
therefore, in repeating this paflage, thought proper to fupprefs thofe inconve. 
nient expreflions, and to give the following quotation as the faithful tranferipe 
of a pailage in @ Letter of Dumouriez to Miranda. t £ On envoiet un 
agent fecret fort connu de Mr, Pitt, pour demander un fauf conduit pour moi, 
et l’affurance d’étre bien venu, &c. Now if the claufes which Mr. DBelfham 
has fuppreffed had either preceded or followed the words which he has quoted, 
J fhould have pafled over his quotation in filence, If he judged it to his 
purpofe to quote only ove paflage from the Letter of Dumouriez, he was at 
pertect liberty to do fo: but he was furely bound by the laws of honour to 
give that pafflage as he found it, and not to fupprefs whole clautes in the aid, 
dle of the paflage, without ufing any line or mark, to fignify that fomething 
was omitted. In fact, want of fidelity in the quotation of documents, is the 
greateft offence of which an hiftorian can be guilty, Where no authorities are 
produced, and the reader is obliged therefore to truft to the bare word of the 
hiftorian, it is even in that cafe. unpardonable to abufe the confidence of the 
reader, and to affert, as indifputably true, what is not derived from authen- 

ic information, But when an author pretends to exhibit the very fource of 
his intelligence, and thus raifes the confidence of the reader to the higheft 
pitch, what indignation muft arife, when it is difcovered, that this fource is 
polluted ? All confidence is then withdrawn: and the reader, dilappointed 
and difgufted, will neceflarily exclaim: If I cannot truft to the documents 
which my author gives me, how fhall I truft to his dare word ? 





* «© T confine myfelf at prefent to fuch quotations, as Mr. B, has printed 
with imverted commas, by which the reader is given to underftand, that he is 
prefented not merely with the fenfe, but with the very avords of the quoted 
author, exaétly as they ftand in the original,’’ 

+ “* He has taken care not to let his readers know in vat letter, though, 
in regard to a queftion in the very fame place, from the Memoirs of Dumou- 
riez, which is correé?, he has told his readers the very page where it is to be 
found, But even here, though he intended to tell them right, he has anforru- 
nately told them wrong: for in copying from my Hitory, whence his quo. 
tations from Dumouriez, and, indeed, almott all his quotations, are borrowed,, 
he has written p. 121 inftead of p. 131.” 

t ** Mr. B. has here omitted (demain ;”’ but this omiffion was probably 
a mere ovesfight.’’ 
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The impartial reader will naturally enquire what motives could 
pofibly urge Mr. Belfham thus to attack the impregnable fortre(s of 
truth and hiftory, which Mr. Marth has ereéted in defence of his 
country’s honour? An attack which, as the {malleft degree of difcern- 
ment muft have convinced the adventurous ailailant, could end only 
in difcomfture and difyrace, and produce the irretrievable lofs of 
whatever credit he {till poffeffed as an hiftorian or politician. It is 
true, Mr. B’s ftock of reputation in thefe characters is very fmall, 
and confequently the rifk could not be great; for whatever abilities 
he may piflefs, and we do not deny that they are refpectable, he has 
proved himielf fo completely enflaved by prejudice, he has enlifted 
with fuch intemperate zeal in the caufe of Jacobin France, that he 
has no weight except with the partizans of that caufe. Still, how- 
ever, common prudence would, it might feem, have preferved him 
from engaging in {fo defperate an attempt, as the confutation of an 
hiftorical work, of which he could neither deny one fa&t, nor contro- 
vert one document. 10 undertake this forlorn hope he was, doubt- 
lefs, in part induced by a defire to prevent thofe perfons who have 
hitherto thought with him upon the quettion of aggreffion, and who 
are open to conviction, from being convinced, that the caufe of their 
country is juft, and alfo to furnifh others who are incapable of con- 
viction with a pretext for fhutting their eyes againft the light of 
truth. But that other motives concurred with thefe in urging him to 
the hopelefs conflict is evident in his fixth or concluding fection. It 
there appears that he is under the dominion of a virulent party fpirit, 
than which nothing is more apt to put a man off his guard, and to 
make him overitep the bounds of common prudence. With more 
candour than difcretion he fhews that the condemnation of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Grenville is the objeét to which his labours are dircéted, 
and in comparifon with which the juftice or,injuftice of the war is, 
in his eftimation, a confideration of fubordinate importance. Strongly 
as we fufpected this to be the cafe, we were not a little ftartled at the 
abruptneis with which he quits his general fubje&t, in order to give 
vent to that fpleen which it was no longer in his power to reftrain, 
and which fuddenly burft forth at the end of his fifth fection; where 
he fays,— 

«¢ The collective determinations of the Cabinet were the manifeft refult of 
paffion and folly, and the Minifters who then guided, and who ftill guide, the 
counfels of the State, fland charged before God and their country for precipi- 
tating the nation into a deftructive and ruinous conteft, which has often been 
afferted, but has never yet been proved, to be either juit or neceflary.’”’ 


In the next feétion, which he terms his ‘* conclufion,” and which 
might therefore be expected to contain a f{ummary or recapitulation of 
his work, he fhews that Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville are the peculiar 
objects of his malignity, of which the former is, of courfe, honoured 


with much the largeit fhare, This {ection opens in the following 
manner : Aj 
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«¢ As, in the grand hiftoric picture of the eventful times in which we live, 
the character of Mr. Pitt muft ever ttand prominent on the canvas, it mult be a 
queftion of more than hiftoric curiofity, to afcertain what that character really 
is. It has been drawn with iirokes fo mailerly, and in a ityle fo peculiarly 
felicitous, by acertain writer, in a tra¢t publithed a few years fince*, that no 
other apology will be neceffary for the freedom of tran{cribing it on the pre. 
fent occafion, as exprefling the fentiments of thoufands, once his partial ad. 
vocates, with the utmoft precifion and fidelity.’’ 


Mr. B. then quotes a very long extract from ** An Enquiry into 
the Merits of Mr. Pitt’s Adminiftration, by Chartes Faulkener,” 
the defign of which is to detract from the merit of Mr, Pitt, by a de- 
preciation of talents, which all the world admires, and of meafuresy 
the utility of which is an incontrovertible proof of their excellence, 
‘This ** able writer” (as Mr. Belfham ¢efcribes him) endeavours to 
preferve from oblivion the memory of that miferable vifionary and 
fanatic, Dr. Price; an unneceflary attempr, for the Doctor has been 
immortalized by Mr. Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution : 
he cenfures Mr. Pitt for his defence of ** the nonfenfe of the Test 
Act ;” and he obferves, that ‘* if we retire from the {fpeech of Mr, 
Fox, our conceptions are enlarged!” We prefume this writer pare 
ticularly alludes to that fpeech of Mr. Fox, (for no fpeech was ever 
more calculated to enlarge the conceptions), in which he deicribed the 
French revolution as the moft ftupendous monument ever reared by 
human integrity and wifdom. Such is the advocate whom Mr, Bel- 
fham retains to affift him in making good his charge againft Mr. Pitt. 

As to Lord Grenville, to whom Mr. 38. affigns ** the fecond part in 
the political drama,” this gentleman is contented with endeavouring 
to contraft him with Sir William ‘Temple and De Wit ; and allud- 
ing to the breaking out of the prefent war between Great Britain and 
France the author obferves, that ** there cannot exiit the flighteft 
rational doubt but that a ‘Temple or a de Wit would, without dif- 
ficul:y, have terminated the whole difpute, formidable in appearance 
rather than in reality, by a {peedy and amicable eclairciflement.” 

The author’s medefty, do doubt, prevents him from annexing his 
own name to thofe of Temple and De Wit; but it muft be prefumed 
to have a place here. For unlefs his fagacity had fuggefted to him the 
means by which the ** whole difpute” could have been fo eafily and 
fo certainly ‘* terminated,” he could not have exprefled himfelf fo pofi- 
tively on the fubject. We apprehend, however, that the merit of 
fuch fagacity muft be exclufively his own: that a Temple or a De 
Wit would have been ftimulated, by a wife jealoufy of the immeafur- 
able ambition of France, and by a provident alarm at her recent 
conduct, to have accelerated the rupture which a Grenville vainl 
endeavoured to avert; and, further, that the endeavours of a Bele 
fham, aided by thofe of his whole fraternity, to produce ** a fpeedy 
and amicable eclairciflement” would have /peedily terminated in the 
difgrace and utter ruin of Great Britain, who, by purfuing far dif- 
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ferent councils, has raifed her glory to a pitch it had never before 
reached, completely triumphed over the navy of France, and enabled 
herfelf, unlefs, by an ignominious peace, fhe throw away her advan. 
tages, to act as the arbiter of the fate of Europe. 

r. B. foon quits Lord Grenville to return to Mr, Pitt, againft 
whom his animofity is principally directed, and in a moft violent, or 
rather virulent philippic, with which he concludes his pamphlet, he 
enables us to difcover the original caule, the prima mali labes, which 
rendered the expremier an object of his indignation, and to which the 

ublic dre, in all probability, indebted for his ** Remarks” on 
r. Marfh’s Hiftory. He acknowledges that Mr. Pitt ** governed 
for three years with prudence and reputation.” 


«* Bat (he proceeds) at the end of this term one of thofe critical queftion: 
occurred which, in the courfe of years, will occafionally arife, requiring not 
art and plaufibility merely, but refolution and penetration to decide upon, 
This was the queftion refpecting the repeal of the 'Teft laws. By arguing in 
defence of the equity and expediency of thefe juftly obnoxious ftatutes, he de. 
ferted one of the cleareft and moft facred principles of whiggifm, Such a 
queftion might furely have been left to take its chance in the Houfe of Com. 
mons, without having to encounter the eloquence of a Minifter, who fet out 
in life as an advocaze of liberal reform. Had the flighteft countenance been 
given by the Court to the motion of Mr. Beaufoy, it would unqueftionably 
have paffed without difficulty. ‘The Parliament and nation were ripe for this 
meafure of policy and juftice, but Mr. Pitt employed his influence to counter. 
att it. Such a meafure as this would have led the way to other liberal and 
rational reforms in their proper gradation, and as the country became fuffici. 
ently enlightened to approve, or at leaft to endure them.’’ 


We really feel great obligations to Mr. B. not fo much for point- 
ing out the real caufe of his animofity againft Mr. Pitt, as for explain- 
ing, in fo full a manner, the effects of that Minifter’s conduct on the 
occafion here alluded to. ‘The author was fo blinded by rage that he 
did not perceive that he was paying Mr. Pitt the higheft poflible com- 
pliments, and eftablifhing, on the moft folid grounds, his claim to the 
immortal eratitude of every true friend to the Britifh conftitution. 
If it be really true, as Mr. B. ftates, and we do not mean to difpute 
it, that the flighteft countenance had been given ** by the Court to 
the motion of Mr. Beaufoy, it would have pafled without difficulty ;” 
if it be true that nothing but the influence of Mr. Pitt prevented the 
adoption of this meafure, and the occurrence of thofe ‘* other liberal 
and rational reforms” to which it would naturally have led ; then, in- 
deed, has Mr. P. been the greateft poflible benetactor to this nation; 
for it does not admit of a doubt that 1f Mr. Beaufoy, and thofe who 
fupported him, had fuccecded in obtaining a repeal of the Teft Laws, 
inftead of beholding, this day, the Britifh Monarchy in all its glory, 
we fhould have been deploring the indefcribable horrors of a Jacobin 
revolution. Mr. Belfham is a Diffenter; but it muft not te inferred 
that all Diffenters coincide with him in wifhing for the repeal of the 
Teft Laws. Thofe who, like him, have adopted the modern fyitem 
of Gallic poitics; and more efpeciaily, that neft of hornets, the 
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Deiftical and Jacobinical fect of Unitarians, hatched by the Gallic 
philofopher Dr. Prieftley, hate thofe laws which they juitly confider 
as the grand obftacle to their diforganizing fchemes; but we know 
there are tome Diflenters (and we with the proportion were larger) 
who deprecate the repeal of the Teft laws, not only as fraught with 
ruin to the church, but as inevitably deftructive of thote religious 
rights, of that complere toleration, with the enjoyment of which they 
are wife enough to be fatisfied, and of which the Church of England 
is (as they wel! know) the grand bulwark, 
We fhali quote the concluding paflage of Mr. B’s work, in proof 
of the {pirit with which he lays down his pen, and, confequently, of 
jehat with which he took it up. 


66 We have feen on one fide of the Channel, which divides the Britith Iflands, 
our fellow-fubjects exafperaied into rebellion, and perifhing under the edze of 
the word: and, on the other, terrified into univertal fabmiffion, and in the 
filence of defpair ftarving with hunger; while placemen, contractors, loan 
jobbers, and the holt of locuits which prey upon the vitals of the land, are 
accumulating out of the deep diftreffes of the people ftupendous fortunes—from 
the bowers of pleafure and of opulence furveying with frigid indifference the 
furrounding abodes of mifery ; and with unbluthing effrontery proclaiming 
amidit their abominable revels, mafques, and orgies, that the WAR Is HULY, 
gusT, and NECESSARY.’’ 

“ The name of Mr. Pitt will be immortalized in hiftory, as the man who 
has added more to the burdens, and fubtra¢ted more from the liberties of the 
fubject, than all the Statesmen who have preceded him in office fince the Re. 
volution. No Minifier ever challenged the confidence of the country with 
fuch haughtinefs ; and no Minifter ever fo completely forfeited all rational) 
pratenfion to that confidence he fo prematurely and proudly claimed.’? ~ 





_—— 


The Controverfy between Mifs Hannah Mare and the Curate of Blagdon 
relative to the Conduct of sher Teacher of the Sunday School in that 
Parifh ; with the original Letters, and explanatory Notes, By Tho- 
mas Bere, M. A. Reéctor of Butcombe, near Briftol. Pr. 128. 
35. Jordau. 1801. 


Ad Letter to the Rey. Thomas Bere, Rector of Butcombe, occafioned by his 

"date unwarrantable Attack on Mrs. Hannah More; with an Appendix, 
containing Letters and other Documents relative to the extraordinary 
Proceedings ut Blagdon. By the Rev. Sir Abraham Licon, Bart, 
Svo. Pp. 82. 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. London, 


An Appeal to the Public on the Controverfy between Hannah More, the 
Curate of Blagdon, and the Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, Bart. By 
Thomas Bere, M. A. 8vo. Pp. 72. 2s. Robinfons. 


T length the whole of this controverfy is fairly before the Pub- 

lic ; at leaft, no intention of: ftating any thing farther on the 
furject has yet been announced to the public by either of the con- 
tending 
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tending partics. We, therefore, proceed to perform our duty, by 
prefenting our readers with a brief abitract of the proceedings, and 
with the fentiments which we have been led to entertain, after a very 
ferious and attentive perufal of al] the publithed documents. 

Mr. Bere, it feems, has been a minifter of the eftablifhed Church 
twenty-nine years; for-twenty years he has been rector of Butcombe, 
and has, during the whole time, difcharged all the duties of that 
ftation in perfon ; for feventeen years he “has holden the Curacy of 

lagdon, the Reétor of which is Dr. Crofsman who refides at a 
diftance ; and for thirteen years he has been an acting magittrate for 
the county of Somerfet, in which capacity he has, according to the 
confeflion of his opponents, difplayed ability, zeal, and activity, 
Some five or fix years ago, Mrs. More, at the repeated folicitation, 
as we have been aflured, of the parifhioners of Blagdon, eftablifhed 
one of her Sunday Schools in that village, and fhe appointed one 
Henry Young, a fhoemaker, who had ferved her in the fame capacit 
in another of her fchools, to be the mafter of the Blagdon fchool, 

In the autumn of 1798, Mrs. Bere apprized Mrs. More, that her 
matter did not confine himfelf to the bufinets of the Sunday School, 
but held private /chool meetings, at which grown perfons attended, 
and fome irregular practices took place. Mrs, More very properly 
afked whether this lady had been prefent at any of thofe meetings, 
and, being told that the had not, particularly defired her to goto them. 
Mrs. Bere accordingly attended at Young’s houfe, on a Monday 
evening, where there were thirteen or fourteen perfons aflembled. 
The meeting opened with finging and prayers; Young then began 
the converfation by ftating the perfecutions which he had himfelf ex- 
perienced ever fince he had been w ‘ge in the ways of the Lord, 
which was about fourteen years. ‘ny ext que eftioned each of the 
perfons prefent, fingly, on his or he finite: il {late ; and the anfwers 
were all expreflive of confidence. But it we fhall prefently give at length 
Mrs. Bere’s depofition upon oath, in which thefe cireumftances are 
explained more fully. T he letter was dated Jan. 8th, 1799. IlInefs 
ota to have prevented Mrs. More from acknowleding the receipt 
of it, until the 4th of April, when all fhe faid on the fubject of it 
was—* I hope the fchool is doing pretty well at prefent. 1 defired 
my filter to {peak to Mr. Young on the {ubject of your letter.” On 
her vifit to Blagdon, in the fummer of that year, fhe never faid one 
word to Mrs, Bere relative to the fchool, nor made a fingle enquiry of 
her into the conduct of Young! From this time to the end ‘of Mar. 1800, 
the improper conduct of Young and his people is faid to have continued ; 
and he is acculed of favouring methodiltical preachers, and methodifti- 
cal practices ; and to have declared himfelf a Calvinift. At this period 
an attack which Young made on the moral character of Mr. Bere, 
(which circumftance, by the bye, has nothing to do with the con- 
troverfy) led that gentleman to write, himfelf, to Mrs. More, and to 
reprefent him as an unfit perfon, on every account, ** to inftruét the 
youth, or Jean the aged of the parifh of which he (Mr. Bere) was 
curate,” 
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grate.” In this letter Mr. Bere expreffled himfelf, in the moft de- 
cided manner, in favour of the inftitution of Sunday Schools, and 
declared his averfion from profecuting Young, leit the expofure of 
his conduct might afford evil perfons a pretext for {peaking ill of the 
eftablifhments themfelves. He farther obferved, that he mult confi- 


der the continuance of Young in the fituation wich he then occupied, , 


. oO ° . . . ‘ . 
as avowedly intended to reader his miniftration in the Church as lit- 


tle effectual as poffible. Mrs. More, in her aifwer, of the oth of 
April, ftates it to be Aer duty to fatisfy hericlf fully, thit Young 
was no longer worthy of her countenance, before fhe took any ftep 
that could be injurious to him. And fhe fugeelts the expediency of 
laying the ado bufinefs before Sir Abraham Elton, who is repre- 
fented as the common friend of Mr. Bere and nertelf. Mr. Bere, 
however, declines the reference, on the ground of there being o hing 
of adoubtful nature inthe bulinels; his charge againft Young contitt- 
ing of plain, folid facts. 

Here the Curate deems it neceffary, which it certainly was, to 
communicate thefe circumftances to his Rector, to whom he accord- 
ingly wrote, on the 11th of April, charging Younz with having 
aflumed, and openly exercifed, ‘* moit or all the privileges of a li- 
cenfed conventicle, with the additional convenience ot a private 
weekly confeffional ;” and calling upon the Rector to give his fance 
tion to the conduét of his Curate. Dr. Crofsman anfwers this letter 
on the 3d of May, and tells Mr. Bere that ¢ after confidering, with 
all due attention, the prefent efleéts, and the probable confequences 
that may refult from ignorance and fanaticiim (handmaids of old)” 
he was of opinion that Young fhould not be allowed to continue his 
Jectures ; that he fhould firft be admonifhe!; that, if deaf to admo- 
nition, his patronefs fhould be apprized of * the mifchief likely to 
follow from the ignorance and fanatic f{pirit of this wretched theolo- 

ift ;’ and fhould fuch application prove fruitlefs, then it behoved Mr. 
ated “Cas a refident and lecal magiftrate to ftretch forth the powerful 
arm of the law, and let it fal] on the unlicenfed preacher, and on the 
occupier of the houfe wherein he difplays his eloguence, as the holder 
of a private conventicle.” It was, in confequence of this, very pro- 
per, advice, that Mr. Bere declined the propofed reference to Sir 
Abraham Elton, 

On the fifth of sfugu/?, 1800, Mr. Bere was given to underftand 
by Dr. Crofsman that Mrs. More had fent fome accufations againft 
him (Mr. B.) to the Chancellor and the Bifhop of the diocefe ; of the 
nature of which he was wholly uninformed ; and that lady had alfo 
opened a correfpondence with Dr. Croisman himfelf. Mr, B. com- 
plains bitterly of this treatment, to his Rector, on the 21ft of Auguft, 
and confidently appeals for the purity of his character to his conduét 
as a clergyman for nine and twenty years. ‘ThiS appeal draws a let- 
ter from the Rector, dated Sept. 6, in which he informs his Curate, 
that he had Jaid before Dr. Mofs, the Chancellor, all the correfpond- 
ence which had paffed between him and Mrs, More, ** together with 
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every paper which related to Mr. Bere’s defence,’* and the Curate’ 
charges againit the Schoolmafter. Mr. B. pertinently obferves that 
as no open charze had been addi uced againft him he could make no 
defence. Wr. Crofsman farther fays, “ Mrs. H. More’s ftatement of 
accufations againfl you, and your narrative and allegations are now in 
the hands of our venerable B thon.” We alfo learn from this letter, 
that Dr. C. had “iubmittes to Mrs. More whether Young r ourht not 
to be difmiffed.” But the Doctor was of opinion that the fug ru ttion, 
which was moft proper and judicious, had ** given fome offence to 
Mrs. H. More, becaufe, inftcad of replying to it herfelf, the detires 
Sir A. Elton, as her friend, to ftep forward on this occafion. Fiom 
Sir Abraham I have received a long letter, expreffive throuzhout of 
the high opinion 4e entertains of Mr. Young, both in his religous 
and moral character.” The letter contained an affidavit made by 
Young, in which _he fwears, that, to the bef of bis knowledge, he 
never declared himfelf a Calvini ft, and never encouraged Metios tt 
preachers, directly nor indireétly. It might have been more {a 
factory, perhaps, if this man had diftinétly fworn that he was nota 
Calviniit; not that the fact is of ary importance; but, we mean, it 
would have been le{s furjectt to mifinterpretation, and would have had 
Jefs the appearance of a with to evade the main queltion. Dr, Crots- 
man then adds that he had requefted Dr. Mais to a as an arbitrator 
inthe bufinefs, and exhorts Mr. Bere “¢o obtain without delay afi ia- 
Vils of every charge” ituted in his narrative. This he intifted on asa 
thins that would be expected by the Bithop, and as peculiarly 
necefjary. 

etore we proceed with the narrative we muft ftate our fentiments 
On What appears to us to be a grols impropriety of conduct, both in 
Mis. More and Dr. Crofsman. In the firtt place, we conceive it to 
have been the duty of Mrs. More, the moment the was apprized of 
the objections which the clergyman of the Parifh had to her fchool- 
mafter, the moment fhe learnt that there exilted a difference between 
them, to difinifs the matter; refpect for the fituation of the com- 
plainant, and for that church of which he was a minifter, imperioufly 
diated the neceflity of fuch a proceeding. ‘1 bis was one of thofe 
rare cafes in which the determination to act fhould precede enquiry 
into the validity of the complaint which dictates the action, becaule 
the inititution of fuch an enquiry, in the prefent inftance, muft in- 
evitably tend to degrade the Clergyman in he eyes of his partfhion- 
ers, and to weaken that influence and authority over them which it 
is effential to their weltaie and to the genera! good that he fhould ever 
retain, by reducing him to the ftace of a competitor or opponent, of 
aman greatly beneath him, in the {cale of fociet y- Itis evident, that 
both Dr. Crossman and Dr. Moss were de cidedly of this opinion ; 
thou h why they were afterwards induced to think otherwife, they 
have not had the condefcenfion to inform us, and we have not the 
ingenuity to difcover, ‘The evil refulting from thts difmiffien, had it 
been productive of any, was not to be compared with the incaleu- 
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fable mifchief that muft unavoidably accrue from any diminution of 
refpect on the part of a parith towards its paftor. » we Cannot 
wenn that any.evil could -have refulted to Young, fince it would 
ve been very eafy for Mrs. More to fend him back to Nailfea, or 
to make the mafter of any other of her numerous fchools exchan 
fituations with him ; fhould fhe, after an enquiry into his conduct, 
have found him deferving of her farther countenance and protection. 
We have paid very ferious attention to this queftion, and the more we 
confider it, the more firm is our conviction, that Mrs, More did not 
here a with her ufual judgment and propriety. Again, we do not 
think it was proper for her to apply to the Rectop without previoufly 


informing the Curate of her intention; and it was furely any thing 
‘but proper to prefer accufations againft the Curate, which were not 
only laid before his Rector, but before the Chancellor and the Bifhop 


of the diocefe, without even affording him an opportunity of making 
his defence, by withholding from him all information refpecting the 
nature of the charges. ‘Fu/fice required that fhe fhould previoufl 
ftatc to Mr. Bere every ground of complaint which fhe had again 


him ; it was due alfo to his fituation; it was due to the intimacy 


which appears to have fubfifted between the families. 

Dr. Crossman feems to us to have been greatly to blame, firft ; 
for not having immediately communicated thefe accufations to his 
curate; fecondly, for referring the confiderations of the bufinefs to 
the Chancellor without having previoufly apprized Mr. Bere of his 
intention; and, laftly, for having fet on foot that fyftem of {wearing 
which ultimately produced fo much perjury. Dr. Crofiman, muft, 
as a magiftrate, have known the extreme impropriety and irregularity 
of adminiftering extra-judicial oaths; and yet he did not hefitate to 
begin, nor Sir Abraham Elton, another magiftrate, to continue 
it; or’rather the latter began, and the former continued it. We are 
much miftaken, if thefe gentlemen, in the ferious moments of re- 
flection, do not reproach themfelves moft bitterly for having been the 
caufe of fo much fin. In every point of view the adminiftration of 
oaths in this controverfy was as reprehenfible as the continuance of the 
controverfy itfelf, by the neglect to difmifs the fchoolmafter in the 
firft inftance. We fhould be glad. to afk the Doétor and Sir Abraham, 
too, whether they are inthe habit, when acting as magiftrates,. of fuf- 
fering an accufed party to clear himfelf by an oath? If fuch be their 
practice, the confequence is obvious; and if it be not, how came 
they, in the inftance of Young, to advife that which they will not 


_ tolerate on other occafions? Sir Abraham, indeed, feems afterwards 


to have become fenfible of the impropriety; but not till all the mif- 


- chief had enfued. In another inftance, Sir Abraham’s conduét ap- 


pears to us highly impertinent ; (we muft be underitood not to ufe the 
term in its affnfror but in its r % fignification), in writing to Dr. 
Crofsman on the fubjeét of Mr. Bere’s difpute with Young; tin 


volunteering his fervices in behalf of the latter; and in oppofing ‘his 
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own vague knowledge of the man to. the pofitive charges of mifcon- 
dudt preferred again( him, by the clergyman of the parith. 

» Wemow refume the narrative. ».Dr. Crofiman, in a fecond letter, 
dated Sept, 175 again prefles, Mr. .B. to fend the. affidavits and to 
$* dofe ne time in obtaining them.” Thefe affidavits, were at length fent to 
Dr. Gu who, in his Jetter of Sept. 21, informed his curate, that he had 
sranfmitted them al). to Dr. Mofs, who had, after examining the whole 
of the evidence, informed Mrs, More that ** Young ought to be felis! 
and Dr..C. ‘aflures Mr. Bere, ‘that. the bifhop and the chancellor were 
both .‘* imprefled with very favourable fentiments. refpecting his 
(Mr..B.’s) condudtin this affair,” 

. Here Tutely the. bufinefs fhould have ended. But Sir Abraham 
Elton thought otherwife it feems ; for on the 8th of Oct. he writes 
toMr. Bere, to fay that the chancellor had decided, contrary to the | 
fundamental peinielen: of juftice, without. confronting the criminal 
with thofe who accufed: him. He therefore propofed a meeting, at 
which the witnefles on both fides fhould attend? and be examined. 
He told Mr. Bere, at the fame time, that fufpicions were abroad re- 
fpeGting the credibility and competency of the accufers. Mr. B. in 
anfwer, obferved that the cafe had already been decided by a compe- 
tent jurifdiction, and that he therefore would have nothing more to 
do with it. Sir Abraham, however, infifted on the neceffity of 
farther inveftigation, in behalf of his darling fchoolmafter; and 
ftrange to fay, Dr. Crofsman, and Dr. Mofs, concurred in opinion 
with him, day was therefore appointed, and, accordingly, on the 
1ath of Nov. the parties met at an Inn at Blagdon; when there at- 
tended, befides Mr. Bere, and Sir Abraham Elton, five magiftrates of 
the county, three beneficed clergymen, and three private gentlemen, 
who were to act as judges. Mr. Bere produced, in fupport of the 
charges, againit Young, thirteen different witnefles; Sir Abraham 
Elton produced, in defence of the {chooimafter, feven witnefles, who 
flatly contradicted fome of the other witnefles. Burt the teftimony of 
Mrs, Bere, and that of Mrs. Parfons, a lady of high refpeétability, 
whofe hufband is Lord of the Manor, remained un ontradiéted ;* and 
as their depofition will convey a tolerably adequate idea of the nature 


~ juftice of the complaint preferred againft Young, we fhall extract 
cm. 


* The Information of Sarab, the Wife of the Rev. Thomas Bere, Nov. 11, 1800. 


% Being one evening with two ladies, my vifitors, at one of Mr. Henry 
Young's private meetings, haying previoufly acquainted him with my. in- 
tention of there ; thirteen or fourteen people were prefent ; upon out 
Sppearance, | ht Mr. Young was much embarraffed, but he colleéted 


i 





Z ab mehed Mor, yar oe aecufed Mrs. Parfons of having bee 
gusty. abominable falfbood ; but this did not relate to the main point 
of the Controver ~ 


ef fy, and, on a fubfequent explanation, it proved to be no 
bimflf 
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himfelf and joined with his people jn finging, and he read a prayer, After 
the whole company were feated, Mr, Young, having a table before him, 
began relating to his audience the great perfecutions he had fuffered ever 
fince he had been walking. in, the, ways of the Lord, which he faid was 


- about fourteen years, and that all,thofe who would walk in the ways of the 


Lord, muft expe& to meet with perfecutions; but, the Lord, he faid 
brought good out of evil; for had it not,been for the,petfecutions he had 
met with at Nailfea, he fhould not have been there to, teach them now, 
and they might have beén ftill in their ignorance; then turning and ad- 
drefling one of the men, he referred to fome book which Mr. Yonar had 
lent him, as I underftood, and {pake to him of the three Chriftian dreffes ; 
one white, one red, and one black; and faid it would be a glorious time 
when they had attained the white one, Mr. Young then began to examine 
people fingly, afKing them - how they found themfelves? they all. replied, 
nearly in the fame words, ‘ That their defire was to walk in the ways of 
‘the Lord, that they found great trials.’ One of them complained of 
having been in great darkneis, but thanked the Lord, it was quite com 
fortable now. One of the men told Mr. Young, on his afking him how 
he found himfelf, that one morning he forgot to fay his prayers, until 
going to his work, ata certain ftile, Re recollected that he had not faid his 
prayers, and there he kneeled down and faid them, 

“ After Mr, Young had examined the people, he addreffed his wife im 
the fame manner as he had done the reft, and afked her how fhe found 
herfelf? her reply was very fimilar to that of the others; fhe faid, fhe 
detired to walk in the ways of the Lotd, but found great trials. The ex~ 
amination being now ended, Mr. Young faid, this is what we call our 
private {chool, and 1F ANY ONE MENTIONS WHAT PASSES HERE, | NEVER 
DESIRE TO SEE THEM AGAIN. He zead another prayer, and fung again 
with the people, and the meeting then broke 8 

“ lL obferved to Mr. Young, that I thought thefe were a so? happy fet 
of people indeed, if they did not deceive themfelves; and I hoped they 
did not. He replied with apparent difpleafure, there was no danger of 
that. I told him, I hoped not, but that if the like queftions had been put 
to me, I feared 1 fhould not have given {uch fatisfactory aniwers as they 
all had done ; to which Mr, Young replied, perhaps, Madam, you have not 
fought the Lord in the fame way they have; whilft I was returning him 
an aniwer to this, his obiervation, he abruptly left the room. 

“. Having called in at the houfe of one of Mr. Henry Young's private 
fcholars.* Molly Spiring’s, the told me, that when the firft began to feek 
the Lord, fhe was very muth troubled in her mind, and that the prayed 
earnefily to the Lord and that fhé was’ in the agony, and then fhe came all 
over in a fweat, and’that then the knew’ fhe was in’ the birth, and the 
telt the Holy Ghoft come into her, and fhe was then fo light, the could 
have flown through the window.—This Molly Spiring, I believe, has been 
a confiant attendant on Mr. Young. till the left this paridh about two months 
ago,” of 

«“ MRS. PARSONS TO MRS, BERE. 
Mount Beacon, .O&.,12, 1800. 


« T AM extremely forry to hear of the many difagree- 
eanemnenn mange I, 
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*  ‘Phis is that fame Spiring mentioned in Attidavit”) No 6. i 
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able circumftances relative to you and the Mrs. Mores’, through the. condu@ 
of H. Young; whofe mind has always appeared to me ftrongly tin¢tured 
with enthutiafm. | 

“ IT will anfwet your queftions to-the beft of thy recollefion :—T' re- 
member perfeftly well to have called on Mr. Young off the morning when 
Jaft at your houte. 1° told him, I thought he treated you very coolly, and 
that you felt yourfelf burt at his behaviour; ahd that if it proceeded from 
the letter you wrote Mrs. H. More, lie was wrong, a8 it was at ber reque? 
you wifited the fchool ; ani gave ber every information. I‘ told him he might 
{ee.a copy of the letter: he faid, he did not care for the Jetter, or for any 
man, and that there was nothing done in tat scHooz, but what Mrs. 
More knew, and approved of; and that he thought he had done fome 
good there; and that he would ftay there as long as it pleafed the Lord, 
or that he could do good: and when that failed, he would leave the 
place, and go where he could do good ; rox ne THOUGHT IT HIs DUTY TO 
PREACH THE WORD oF Gop, and that HE SHOULD LIKE TU GO A mis- 
SIONARY ABROAD, aS he thought he could do more good there ; other- 
wife, he would follow his own trade as a fhoemaker, as it would be 
more beneficial to his family. Thefe are his own words, as near as | can 
recollect. 

“ When in converfation with H. Young, I remember to have heard him 
fay the people of Colern were a very wicked people, and be went to preach 
tathem, but could do no good. 

“« Tam certain, that I have frequently heard H. Young, and likewife 
the Mores’ fay, thatiT was NOT THEIR DESIGN TO ESTABLISH A SCHOO! 
MERELY FOR CHILDREN, AND THAT IT SHOULD NOT BE MADE A 
NURSERY OF, AND THAT IT WAS INTENDED TO INSTRUCT Tite 
GROWN UP. 

“ You afk me, if I reeolle&& Mrs, Martha More ‘recommending a fer- 
mon?—I certainly do :—fhe faid it was a very excellent one, it was not 
written by one of the Church of England, sur rnat suze pip NOT ki- 
GARD, efe are the words as near as | can recolleét, or words to that 
eftest. : 

“ During our refidence inthe parifh, for thirteen years, to every unpre- 
judiced mind, I think there: can be but one opinion of Mr. Bere—that as 
a clergyman, a magiftrate, ora private gentleman, he has done his duty as 
far a he in bis power. ; 

“« MARY PARSONS. 


“ The faéts, as flated in the above letter, were this day 
verified on oath, before me, one of his Majefty’s 


» Juftices of the Peace for the county of Somerfet, Nov, 
b. Sth, 1800. 


J. SLADE.” 


The day after this meeting Mr. Bere received a letter from the chair- 


man, Mr. Whalley, a magiftrate, in which he communicated to him 
the decifion of the Court. 


“ I thajl with great pleaftre give you the opinion or judgment of the 
gentlemen yefterday at Blagdon ; and I maft obferve to you that it was una- 
Tinton; which, 7 bbelieve, I forget to mention to you yefterday. 


“ If not the very words, the fubitance was,‘ That you bad done away 
every 
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‘every imputation on your charaGter; that the {choolmafter had-behaved 
“extremely improper; that at all events the private fchool ought to: be 
« abolished; and that be ought not to be coutinwed at all as a {choolmafter 
‘ at Blagdon without your approbation,’ a, 

« As chairman, I did not give my opinion formally, it not»being ufual 
unlefs a cafting vote is wanted ; but I fufficiently expretied myfelf to feveral 

atlemen prefent, .as being of the fame opinion ; had I formally given in 
my vote, I fhould have added,—that4 thought Mr, Bere. very injurioufly 
treated.” : : 


Here, of courfe, our readers will be led to conclude, this vexatious 
bufinefs was brought to a final termination; and fo concluded Mr, 
Bere’s Rector, at the time, for, on Nov. 15th, we find him congratu+ 
lating his curate upon the iflue, aap the decifien of the gentlemen, 
whom he juftly reprefented as men of digh character in the neighbour- 


hood, to be perfectly conformable to his expedations, as he never en- 


tertained any doubts refpefing whe credit and good faith of the feveral depo- 
nents whom the Baronet was fo extremely felicitous to queflion and examine. 
He farther informed Mr. Bere, that he had, that morning, fate three 
bours with the BisHue and the Cuyancector who had been pre- 
vioufly informed of the whole proceedings at Blagdon; which contti- 
tuted the chief fubje&t of theic converfation while they were together, 
and, ** uponwhich there feemed to be but one opinion.” f 
But, it feems, that the adverfaries with whom Mr. Bere had to 
contend were not to be difcouraged by defeat; for, the very day after 
the meeting, that meeting, be it recollected, which had been called 
at the expre/s defire of Sir ABRAHAM Elton, and contrary to the de- 
clared withes of Mr. Bere, the latter received a letter from the former, 
in which it is ftated; to our utter aftonifhment, that the gentlemen fo 


* convened, ‘* went beyond their power, in proceeding with fo much 


ceremony to fomething like a final fentence upon Young. Whatever 
may have been their opinion Mrs. Hannah More cannot poflibly ac- 
‘nowledge their juri/didtion ; and I mean by this to apprife you in form 
that fhould her {chool in the parifh be immediately put an end tw (and I 
fhall beyond al! doubt advife the meafure) it will not be in confequence 
ef any thing hat occurred yefterday.” in fhort the whole of this 
letter appears to us highly difgraceful to the writer of it, and grofaly 
infulting to the gentlemen whom 4e had been she means of calling 
together ; if not for the purpofe of deci/ien, if not for the purpofe of 
laying the queftion at ref, we muft afk, for what purpole it was? If 
they had no juri/didlion why were they convened, and why did he, 
Sir Abraham Elton, examine witnefles upon oath before them? We 
muft totally condemn fuch paltry equivocation, fuch mean thuffling, 
fuch grofs prevarication ; which the utmoit ftretch cf candour cannot 
poflibly refer toa defire to promote juftice or to eftablifh truth. The 
eyes of this, Reverend Baronet muft have been ftrangely obicured by 
the film of prejudice not to let him perceive the inference which muit 
unavoidably be drawn from fych conduct ! Mr. Bere concludes his 
aniwer to this very extraordinary letter with the following remarkable 


U 3 words ;—- 
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words 5-~—*¢ Permit me moft folemnly:to aflert, that, in all the late un. 
happy controverfy, I have, io may Almighty God be merciful to me, 
adhered: to’ plaia -honefty and fimple truth ; and that I neither 
had, nar:now have, the fainteit fhadowof malevolence againft any 
one breathing.” | | | 

While Sir Agrauam Elton was thus entering a proteft againft pro. 

ceedings to which he had himfelf given birth ; a Mr, Daewit * was 
employed to vifit Mrs. Parfons, in order to interrogate her on fome 
part of her depofition. But thefe proceedings had no immediate 
effe&; and‘Mrs. More, in conformity, we fuppofe, with the ad- 
vice of Sir AggaHAm Elton, diffolved her fchool at- Blagdon, and 
tranquillity appeared to be reftored.’ 
© Here, again, we find ourfelves, with unfeigned ‘concern, obliged 
¢ocenfure the conduct of this lady and her friends, She was imprefled, 
we know, with the conviction, that her fchoo] at Blagdon was 
greatly inftrumental to the improvement of moral® to the increafe of 
yirtue, and to the growth of religion, among the poorer inhabitants 
pf that parith. None of thofe perfons, who were to be profited by the 
inftitution, had’given her any caufe for complaint ; their prefent 
welfare and their future falvation ftill continued to be 6bjects of the 
fame importance at this time, ‘as When the {chool was firft eftablithed. 
che then were thefe inoffenfive beings to be deprived of that in- 
firuction which was acknowledged to be fo eflentially’ neceffary for 
them, merely becaufe obje€tions were ftarted to their mafter, and his 
dilmiflion became a matter of expediency? Why, in fhort, identify 
the inftitution itfelf with the perfor of the individual who was ap- 
pointed to conduét it? Were the interefts of morality, virtue, and 
religion to be abandoned; becaufe Mr, Young was to be difcharged ? 
The public, we fear, judging with ourfelves from the documents 
here preiented to‘their infpection, will be apt to defery in this con- 
duct, little of that calmnefs of inveftigation, fobernefs of difcuffion, 
foundnefs of judgment, ‘and rectitude of thought, which fo ftrongly 
mark moft of ‘the writings of this lady; ‘but much of that {pleen, 
peevithnefs, and difappointment which are too frequently allowed to 
regulate the aétions'of inferior minds; untempered by ¥eflection, un- 
_ mproved by ftudy, and uneénriched with knowledge. 

We do not here enquire, nor’ is it neceflary for our argument, 
whether, in paint of fact, the fchool at Blagdon was really productive 
of the effeéts which have been afcribed to it; it is fufficient to know 

» that Mrs,’ More’s opinion of jit is really fuch as we have ftated it to 

. We can, however, have no objection to declare our decided 
conviction of the evil tendency. of private fehools, for the purpofe of 
extempore prayer; and if Mrs. More had diflo!ved all but her 
Sunday School, and her School of Induftry, fhe would have 
done ‘right. Though even in refpeét of the former, we confels 


—_— 


* We have received a letter from this geutleman, which is intended for 
jnfertion in gur vext Number, Rev, 
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we have our doubts. When perfons have pafied ‘fix days, in»that) 


~ gonftant labour and toil which are requifite to obtain aif > 


en¢e, is i¢ not indifpenfibly neceffary that they fhould enjoy both 
reft and recreation on the feventh? If, then, they attend. their, 
parifh church in the morning and afternoon'on the Sunday, is it not 
toomuch to expect that they fhould liften to a:thisd fermon, from a: 
layman, fn the evening; and fo devote, to that purpole, the only. 
time which they have’ for’ the purpofe of recreation ? It will fcarcely, 
be contended that recreation is not as effential to the health of the, 
body as to that of the mind; and when it is to be enjoyed by our 
peafantry, except on a Sunday evening, without intrenching on their 
hours of labour, and confequently abridging their means of fub- 

fiftence, we know not. Itis, of courfe, meant, that their recredtion 
fhould be perfe&ly harmlefs and inoffenfive ; though it {cem to be 
infinuated by fome, that fuch perfons cannot enjoy recreation, with- 
Out giving way to inebriety and licentioufnefs. We believe this, 
however, to be a groundlefs calumny advanced for a particular pur- 
pofe. Thcfe remarks are neceffarily confined to thofe Sunday fchools 
at which grown perfons attend, which, in the pages before us, is 
afferted to be the cafe with all the fchools eftablithed by Mrs. More. 
We have long had our apprehenfions that in our laudable anxicty to 
avoid the Scylla of licentioufnefs we run fome rifk of falling into the 
Charybdis. of Puritanifm. Both fhould be avoided, with almoft equal 
care; and by a ffrid? adberence to the doGirine and difcipline of the Efla- 
blifoed Church both may, and both will, with cafe, be avoided. But 
if we once lofe fight of that beacon we thall inevitably be plunged into 
the gulph of enchrafialiy, where deftruction will enfue. We thal] add 
but one other obfervation on this head ; which is, that all Sunday 
{chools whatever fhould be under the immediate fuperintendance and 
abfolute controul of the clergyman of the parifh. : 

When the fchool at Blagdon was diffolved, Mr. Bere propofed to 
eftablith another, but the plan was dropped from the want of p 
encouragement. He vifited his Reétor at Bath the latter end'of No- 
vember, who then exprefied himfelf perfectly fatisfied with his con- 
duct; a6 did alfo, as he was informed, both the Bi/hop and the Chan- 
cellor'; until their arrival in London, where “a ftrange and unexpedted 
alteration took place.” 

In fhort, Mr. Bere was accufed of having exprefled himfelf with 
improper warmth after the decifion in his favour, at the Inn at 
Blagdon, and of having connivediat the ringing of the bells, and the 
illumination of fome of the cottages. His words on the former oc- 
cafion were “* Thank God, thé*church has fucceeded,” His conduét 
in the latter is explained, if not fo as totally ta remove all idea of 
indifcretion, moft certainly fo 3s ta confute, moft fatisfactorily, the 
unwarrantable charge of criminality. The teftimony of fome of his 
witnefles was impeached ; and he was accufed ef having charged a 


. Mr, Descury with words which he never fpoke. We have confi- 


dered, very minutely, every circumftance which has been advanced 
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fi of thefe charges ; and we:have been. wholly unable to difto. . 
hthing to:criminate} Mir.) Bere, (though we could: with that he 
had conducted himilelf differently, and with greater caution and confift- 
ency, in many \refpects,) we inuft, therefore, believe that thefe charges 
were nothing mofe than a).pretext, and a moft unjuftifiable pretext it 
% to us, for AE Mr. Bere of the Curacy of Blagdon, 
*that!'as“itemay, Dr. Crofsman, in his letter of Jan. :6, 1801, 
advifes him privately to refign his curacy in order to prevent a formal 
mandate’of difmiffion from the Bifhop. This Mr. Bere refufed to do ; 
and, on the 23d of January, h« was informed by his Recor, that the 
epifcopal mandate chad arrived, though it was then only “‘a fecret 
inftrument in his: (Dr.-C.’s) pofleffion.” Still Mr. Bere would not 
refign without a:formal difmiffion, which we are left to fuppofe was 
afterwards fent ;* fince we find A/rs. More's fchool at Blagdon re-efa- 
blifoed, and Young, her old {choolmafter, reinflated! ! ! 

We Toall not be fuppofed to be inimical to any proper exertion of 
epifcon:| authority; we think that authority not fufficiently extenfive ; 
nov fuificiently exerted ; but it certainly, in the prefent cafe, does 
ftrike us 2s a moft extraordinary thing, that the Bifoop and the Chan- 
cellor thould have condemned and punif/hed a cler2yman of the efta- 
blifhed Church unheard, and without even informing him of the 
precife charges on which they proceeded to pronoufice judgment ; 
nor is it lefs extraordinary that fuch conduét fhould be approved and 
applauded by men who had before fo {trenuoufly infifted on the ne- 
ceffity of hearing an accufed party in his own defence, and who, to 
ufe the words of one of them, Sir AsraAHAM Exton; confidered 
*¢ thé rule of confronting the criminal with thofe whe accufe him to 
be ea ee Ye to firidt juftice.” But it feems, that the rules of juf- 
tice, in the eftimation of thefe gentlemen, though fo plain and fim- 
ple when applicable to one of Mrs. More’s {choolmafters, change 
their; nature and their quality when applied to a clergyman of the 
Church of England. Upon the whole we cannot but refer the ftrange 
coticlufion of this ftrange bufinefs to the exertion of fome fecret but 
powerful influence, which it would be lefs difficult perhaps to define 
than\to controul. The exertion of fuch influence, we moft earneftly 
deprecate as hoftile to the true interefts of the eftablifhed Church ; 


-— 





* We have fince heard, by a private communication, that Mr. Bere rc- 
fufes wo refign his leafe of the tithes, which the Re¢tor granted him for ten 
rs from Lady Day 1798; and that he ftill officiates as Curate. Re. 
pecting this leafe or agreement the arguments of Dr. Crofsman are truly 
curious ; for he contends that, -althoug® fpecifically granted for ten years, 
the —— is neceffarily annulled by the difmiffion of his curate. So 
that, according to him, it is a cowtra@ which one of the contracting parties 
has the power of diffolving at his pleafure ; that is, whenever he may find 
it his intereit to diffolve it ; though it be binding on the other. It is truly 
Jamentable to fee, into what grofs deviations from common juftice, and 
epmmon fende, men are perpetually hurtied by the {pirit of controverfy. ; 
. t 
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put fhould it ccntinue to be exerted, in the way in wh'ch it appears 
tp us to have been exerted in the prefent inftance, we fhall feel it to 
be'a duty incumbent upon us, whofe ardent and inviolate attachment, 
to the religious eftablifhments of the country, is warped by no pre- 

ice; and biaffed by no fears, to explore its devious courle, and to 
unfold its private receffes to the public eye. . 

It is unneceffary for us to enter at large upon the examination of Sir 
Abrabam Elton’s pamphlet, becaufe the yalidity of all his arguments 
might be. fafely admitted, and yet the main point at iflue remain 
unaltered.. For the Baronet confefies that improprieties in the con- 
duct of the fchoolmafter, had omce exifled, but he-aflerts, that they 
were ‘* effectually cured as foon as known”—that “ the mifchief 

lained of ‘was put a ftop to, by an order fent immediacely to 
Young.” This, however, is denied by Mr. Bere, and here the par- 
ties are at iffue. Sir Abraham infifts upon the neceffity of Mr. Bere’s 
fubftantiating every allegation which he makes by an oath;* how then 
can be expect to be believed himfelf, on his fimple afertion ? Befides, 
of the two, furely the clergyman of the parifh is moft like!y co be 
acquainted with the proceedings of a fchool in the very village in 
which he refides. But if the cafe be reafly as the Baronet ftates it, 
why did not Mrs. More inform Mrs, Bere in her letter of the 4th of 
April, that fhe had fent an order to put a ftop to the mifchief of which 
fhe (Mrs. B.) had formally complained to Mrs. More? All the faid in: 
that letter was ‘ that fhe had defired her fifter to {peak to Mr. Young 
on the fubje&t.” And, in whatever light prejudice or partiality may 
induce Sir Abraham to view this letter, he may be aflured that the 
public will be led, when they reflect on the circumftances under 
which it was written, to confider it as evafve. The Baronet alfo 
admits that there was ‘* fome foundation for Mrs, Bere’s firft complaint 
to Mrs. H. More’’ refpecting the private meetings on a Monday ; 
which meetings he faintly condemns. This flippant mode of treat- 
ing a complaint, fubftantiated by the oath of a clergyman’s wife, b 
faying there was fome foundation for it, is highly reprehenfible. Sir 
Abraham is one of thofe who thinks ‘ the idle hours of a Sunday 
evening are among the moft dangerous to public morals.” We have 
already explained our fentiments on the fubjeét, and we are perfuaded, 
that nothing we could urge in fupport of them would convince him 
that we are right, and that be is wrong. 

Sir Abraham evidently exults in his fancied fuperiority over his 
adverfary in fluency of language, and harmony of ftile ; and on this 
account, difplays a degree of triumph which had better been con- 
cealed. This is not a ** war of words” but a econteft for truth, to 
be decided by fads. And Sir Abraham does not appear to us to have 
any great caufe for triumph. He is not only declamatory in his arg¥- 
ments but inconfiftent in his maxis; as we have already fhewn by 
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—@ See his Poffcript. 
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the different meafure with which he-has meted forthe Curate and the 
Schoolmafter in,one inftance ;, for the Curate and himfelf in another ; 
and, hs we fhall now proceed to fhew, for the Curate and Mrs. More 
in a third. , pans 

In the following pallage, at the commencement.of. the,-book, he 
rejects, With indignation, the idea that a perfon.of integrity fhould 
meet or anfwer apy accufation. 


‘* Poflibly, Sir, you indulged a hope, that a mind like hers would take 
alarm»at infinuations of fo ‘flagrant a nature. Perhaps you even flattered 
yourfelf that the refult of -your violent attack would be an’elaborate defence 
from her-own pen-—and, in truth, this might have been fome trophy to boat 
Bi but, you, ought to have reflected, Sir, that the pain refulting from cen. 

ure depends on the quarter from whence it comes, and that confcious inte. 
ity does ae eafily give way to fear, let the accufation be what it may. 
uffer; me alfo to. remind you, Sir, of one of the greateft names that hiftory 
has recorded ;—when Scipio was accufed by. his ungrateful countrymen of 
Shameful mifconduét, inconfiftent with his great fervices and eftablifhed vir, 


tue, he difdained to enter upon his juftification—a conduét worthy of Han, 
nah More !** © 


_.. But we leave the Baronet to reconcile the: advice which he here 
gives to his female Scipio with the call which he makes on the Curate 
ef Blagdon in the following paflage : 


** There can be no doubt of the propriety of my demand of the produc- 
‘tion of the witneffes,’ who {wore fo ftrongly againft Young ; but you refufed 
to comply with it. © Your reafon appéars in your anfwer to my letter: let 
the world judge whether or no it be fatisfattory. What, Sir! when public 
fufpicion had thrown out infinuations, that ftruck ‘at the root of your re- 
{peftability, was it fufficient to offer fo cold an .excufe as the decifion at 

ells, which, after all, as you well knew, was nothing official? Suffer me 
to remind you, Sir, that there is a Court of honour, eftablithed in the bofom 

every virtuous. man, whofe decrees are ever prompt and decifive ; he re- 
quires no hint from any other quarter; he atks no counfel but from his own 
mind ? if wrongfully accufed, and if he bas she.means at hand to do away 
the aceufation, he feels at a duty which he owes to fociety, as well as to him- 
felf, to lofeno time in confronting his accufers and bringing them to fhame.”’ 


In the one cafe we find, that a direé accufation is not to be met by 
a perfon of integrity ; and in the other, that public P ta ought to 
lead every virtuous man to court enquiry! Really, Sir Abraham, this 
is too grofs an-infult upon the underftanding’ of your readers, who 
will require no other proof of your complete incompetence to the 
tafk which you have undertaken to fulfil. Flewery language is a 
bad fubititute for folid argument, and the meretricious embellifhments 
hp rhetoric will ill fupply the place of juft conclufions, and ftrong 
acts. 

We could point out fome other pitiful fubterfuges in this pamphtet 
unworthy a clergyman or a gentleman; for»inftance, Sir Abraham 
quibbles upon the word advocate; and denies that he ever acknow- 
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Iedged. bimfelf, to be the advocate of Mrs, More. But of what 
confaquence, is it tothe caufe, whether he acknowledged himfelf to be 
her, advocate or not, fo long as he acted in that capacity? And that 
he did.fo, he furely will not have.the, confidence to deny; for, moft 
certainly, no, feed; advocate ever took more pains to detend a client, 
ever had recout{e to more aitifices, or ever employed more quirks and 
quibbles,» than Sir Abraham Elton,.when he pleaded the caufe of 
Mrs. More and Henry Young. There is, indeed, another title, to 
which, if he prefer it, hé certainly has an’ equal claim; that of het 
Knight Errant; for a mote Quixotic defender never appeared in the 
lifts of chivalry. ~ | 

There is one mode of. argument ufed by Sir A.. againft which we 
muft enter our folemn protelt; the mode of arguing from charaéer 
againft facis; if he ever attended any of our Criminal Courts of 
Juftice he would foon learn to reduce fuch falfe reafoning to its juft 
ftandard.’ This obfervation applies equally to his remarks on Mrs. 
More and Mr. Defeury. We have another ferious objection to urge 
againft his pamphlet. His adulation of Mrs. More is grofs, fulfome, 
and offenfive ;- it removes no imputation ; it rebuts no argument ; it 
confites no fat; but, we are bold to fay, it difgraces alike the 
obie&t of it, and the perfon by whom it is lavifhed, We think as 
highly of, and, we truft, we appreciate as juftly, the general exer- 


tions of Mrs. More, in behalf of religion, morality, and focial order, 


as the warmeft of her friends; but when we hear her termed an 
“* admirable Lady” when we are told that even to be expofed by her 
would be ‘* fome trophy” (even for a clergyman) * to boaft of ;” that 
fhe is. a female Syipic ; that to accufe her of tolerating methodiftical 
practices is ** an inuendo fo atrocious’’ as to make his ‘* hand trem- 
ble;” that her ** reputation is. /o facred ;” when we read this, and 
much more of the fame uff, the imagination fickens, the judgment 
revolts, and patience is exhaufted. Sir Abraham Elton may, if he 
pleafe, fall proftrate before the fhrine of the ido! which he has raifed 
up to himfelf ; and lavifh his incenfe with fenfclefs profufion ; but let 
not his temerity condemn thofe whofe fober reafon refilts fuch idola- 
try; and who think they fee, in fuch glaring enthu/ia/m, fair grounds 
for believing in the exiftence of .a mind more ready to cenfure by 
words, than to reject, by actions, the bold and fanatical vagaries of 
Methadifm. 

Mr. Bere, in his reply, is more humourous than, we think, isdecorous 
on a fubject fo grave; though we contefs, that the flile in which his 
opponent had treated that fubject was wel! calculated to draw forth the 
fhafts of ridicule; He is ftrong in his remarks on the conduct of 
Sir Abraham for ftarting objections in his printed manifelto which 
he never thought of bringing forward at the meeting at Blagdon where 
the whole bufinete was inveftigated. The very indecent obfervation 
re(pecting Mrs. Bere’s teftimony is very properly commented upon in 
the following paflage ; ie 
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“Tn a cafe that has been made to depend fo much upon oaths, you 
haughtily demand, does the Curate ferioufly think that you can admit as 
evidence fach an unmeaning paper as the information of Saran Bere? 
The mearinefs of your mind and manners exempts youfrom any caftigation 
of mine on this fubje&. You never fpoke to this lady ; the pities your ma- 
Jevolence, and would abhor your commendation. But, Sir, on the fame 
principle, do you ferioufly think, that the Curate can admit: of the uny 
meaning papers in your book figned A. Macratne, Cran es, Descury, 
Geoxce Crossman, Lewis Hart, and that very curious one pattorally 
figned Exiza Davin? I cannot wait to debate on thefe abfurdities, but 
pafs on; yet let me tell you, Sir, that the information of Saran. Bere 
was drawn up by herfelf, aiid was offered to be fworn to before the gentle- 
men on the 12th of November. It was then difpentid with, as there was 
fech abundance of teftimony; but it was added to the Controverfy, to 
prove the bigbly-culpable funaticif of one of Henk y Youna’s chiet difciples,” 


‘To the aflertion that “* Hannan More has. ever guarded her 
fchools with the utmoft jealoufy againft the intrufion of Methodifm,” 
the following anfwer is made by Mr. Bere. 


“ At Yatton, Hannan More had eflablithed a fchool. Soon after the 
induction of the prefent refpectable incumbent, the applied for his fanétion 
to her appointment of a mafter. This gentleman, with a deference and 
delicacy worthy his character, obferved, that from his late feitlement in 
the parifh, he was difpofed to confult his parifhieners upon this occafion. 


‘He did fo, by the proper officer, the churchwarden. The parifh was con- 


fulted, and the return was (note it, Sir ApkAHAM) dhat the perfon, HANNAH 


‘More bad recommended, was a notorious Methodif preacher. ‘Whe parith in a 
body repelled the appointment; Haxxan More withdrew her fchool ; 


turning adrift, according to the ufual mode of their reckoning upon fuch 
fubjects, at leatt five hundred perfons from religious inftru&ion, decau/r, 
@s it appears, the parifb would not recesve a Methodsft pocacher as a tea ber in 
ber {chool, 

“ At Banwell, another populous parifh, Hannan More opened a 
{chool, the matier and mittrefs of which were profeffed and acknowledged 
Methodifts. . From this {chool the elder icholars were fometimes fent to the 
Methodift meeting. The inhabitants were not friendly to thefe proceedings. 
The fchool clofed, and the withdrew; and another five hundred were 
drified on the wide ocean of this wicked world. 

“ Jn the market-town of Axbridge, a fettlement was propofed. Here 
JTaANNAH MORE did not appoint, but requcfed that a proper miftrefs might be 
recommended to her. A proper good woman, a member of the Church of 
England, was recommended and appointed. ‘This miftrefs conduAed her- 
jelt with &ri@ propriety, brought the children on very wellin their reading, 
and conducted them every Sunday in the morning and evening to the 
church. Some time after, Hannan More complained that this woman 
evented seal, difmiffed her, and appointed in her ftead one who altered the 
plan of the fchool, brought the children to church but once on the Sabbath, 
gave lectures herfelf on Sunday evenings at the {chool-houfe, attended the 
Methodilt meeting in the town, iodag on iilnefs fele&ed a member of that 
fociety to officiate in ner fchool, made long extempore prayers to ber peoples 
tn (he prefence of Haxxan Moar, withext rebukes and fo gondudcd oo 
elf, 
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fiif, that the town, rs the perverfioa of the {chool, ceafed to counte- 
glance it, and it was diffolved. 

~ We now come to the Herenhaufen of the evangelical—Cheddar, the 
inpually’ puffed and paragraphed Cheddar. Where you, Sir Anrauam, 
steached on’ the feaft day laft year; where you, Sir, did not think ita 
proftitution of that pulpit to adminifter the foft pap of perfonal adulation in 

no moderate quantity ; and where it was gracioufly received in the face of 
the congregation, without the leaft fymptom of {queamithnefs, but appa- 
rently to the great comfort of your peerlefs lady, and doubtlefs to the atto- 
nifhment of the audienee, which marvelled not a little at your cramming, 
atid her appetite. . : 

“It is neceflary to inform the public, that Sir Apranam’s ‘ worthy 
friend,’ the refpe&table and Rev. Mr. Drewerrt, is curate of Cheddar, 
“ who,.J underftand, is nearly attached by affinity to the great Dr. 
Hawker, df Charles-Plymouth. ‘This is that Mr. Daewerr, who modettly 
called to interrogate Mrs. Parsons. ‘The fame perfon’ who is faid, at 
this time, to have the education of a fine youth of twenty-four, who left 
his trade, as a taylor, a year or more fince, became a Methoditt teacher, 
and is now in train, if this unlucky Controverfy does not mar the de- 
fign, to become an ordained Golpel minifter. 

“ Tnthis fchool, guarded as it mutt be by: the ever-waking vigilance of 
Hannan More, and the indefatigable attention of Sir Asranam’s 
worthy ‘friend, the refpectable Mr. Drewerr, the teacher is a Metbodi/?, at- 
tends their meetings, and lives in alicenfed houtc!! 

* A member of Mrs. More’s meetings will atteft, that the has frequently 
heard Mrs. More's teachers make long difcourtes to her people without book, 
One other of the initiated teftifies, that the had a {mall prefent from Mrs. 
Hannan More; upon which the teacher faid, ‘ Now, as you bave rr- 
‘ ceived fuch a favour, the vengeance of the Lord will follow you, if you do not 
‘CONSTANTLY attend the meetings.’ 

“ And now, let Sir Aurauam Exton, the advocate of Mrs. Han- 
Nan More, attend, and all England hear :-— 

« The Curate of Blagdon does declare now, ‘and will prove it any time 
hereafter, that‘ this admirable woman,” who has ever guarded her tchools 
with the’ greateft f{crapulofity againft the intrufon of Methodilm, was 
prefent berfelf, at this and other tchools, where, without furprife or repre- 
henfion, the heard herfelf eulogized at thefe extemporaneous effufions, 
mifcalled prayers, in the fulfome and extravagant cant of her devotees!!! 
The Curate can, and is ready to prove, that young girls, from fourteen to 
feventeen, have been claifed in private, and ordered to pray extempore ; 
and they were commanded not to communicate thele cxercifes to their 
parents. 

“Hannan More never attends the weekly evening meetings, and 
feldom more than three or four Sundays in the year. 

« You will not tow, Sir, be aftonifhed to hear, that Methodifm has 
increafed, is increafing, and is not likely to diminifh, ‘in the parith of 
Cheddar. Even while 1 am writing, a new {fpacious Methoditt meeting- 
houfe is there opening, ere€ting its Opprobrious front againft the pari 
church. And yet this party, in the Brith Critic for April laft, have 
the audacity to declare, that Methodifm does not exift where her ichoals 
are! 33 

“ Thefe her fchools, you affert, ‘ are eftablithed by the confent, and 
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‘ removeable at the pleafurgef, the clergymen.’ ©, to be fuse ! of which 
you might fay, this prefent Controverly is proof pofitive; wherein the whole 
y oe laboured indefottgably to difmifs the clergyman, by way of-cfta- 
lithing the fchool, And of the wuth of your affertion Blagdon is nota 
folitary contradi@tion, . Truc it is that they are under the direction of the 
clergymen fo Jong as the clergymen, will condefcend to be under der di- 
rethon; whenever they- dare thew their own judgment, or point out any 
error in her's, then fecret accufations commence, &c. .&c. 
“ Sir AupraAuam Ecron! J never proftituted the pulpit to fecular or 
rfonal purpofes; but you, Sir, as I am well informed, in that of Ship- 
Fam laft year, on Mrs. More’s feaft-day, fo pointedly reprobated the 
Curate of Blagdon, in a furious foaming oration, that the good and ferious 
were difgufted, though it vifibly exhilarated the ladies of Cowflip-green 
almoft to extacy.” ore : 


The following challenge is manly, and, under all the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, for it is a very peculiar cafe, if it be not anfwered, 
the conclufion in all’ undrafed minds will be, that the parties appealed 
to dare not an{wer it. 


“ T here dare and challenge Hannan More, Sir Asranam Exton, 
Dr. Crossmay, and even the Bifhop and his Son, to come forward with 
thefe fecrets accufations, when it. will appear that my character is at. leatt 
blamelefs. ‘There is no maxim of ditcretion, prudence, policy, or re- 
ligion, that dictates the concealment of my pretended delinquency ; and 
the Bifhop and his Son will, by the public, be juftly cenfured, as deviating 
from rectitude and the dignity of their office, if they {mother enquiry, and 
refufe me an opportunity of being refcued from the effects of this attempted, 
but difappointed, plan of my fecret enemies.” 


In his comments, on Sir Abraham’s Appendix, Mr. Bere is ex- 
tremely, though not unjuftly, fevere. He expofes Dr. Crofman, who 
certainly deferves to be expoied, and openly accules him of fad/bood. 
A letter from the hufband of Mis. Partons is inferted, in which that 
gentleman accufes Sic Abraham, Elcon of having made an indecent 
attack on his wife’s veracity, when ‘* he muft, long. before the pub- 
lication of his lester, Aave been. fatistied of the, falfity of that charge.” 
Thefe are matters of fact, on which the parties are at iflue. Whether 
Sir A. Exvron will think it. prudent to adhere to his refolution of en- 
tering no more on the fubject we know not; but this we know, that 
as he chofe to volunteer his fervices' on the oecafion, he had no right 
to make fuch a refolution, and forme of our readers may, perhaps, be 
difpoted to think that his Glence will confequently be confidered as an 
acknowledgment of his inability t rejoin, We have allotted to this 
Controverty, a greater portion of our Review than, in the opinion of 
many perfons, wé ought to have done; but it involves queftions of 
more importanee than any which, on a fuperficial, examination, may 
appear to be connected with it; and belides fo much ftrefs has been 
Jaid on the characters of fome of the parties, and thofe characters 
juttly ftand fo high in the public eftimation, that, where we found 
eurfelves obliged to cenfure them, it behoved us to ftate the ground 
of our cenfure much at large. Ww 

~ 
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. We have, in our review of thefe facts, chiefly confined ourfelves to 
the matter which they contain; avoiding as |much’as: poffible the too 
frequent cuftom of (to ufe a /egal_phrafe): travelling outiof the record. 
But we have, through. private channels of communication, received 
a great. deal of information, refpeéting this controverfy, “Many re- 
ports, too, have come to our ears, Had we been difpofed to take up 
the matter haftily, and to review the, controverfy partially;;we might 
have been led to make 'the fame ftatements which the. Britif. Ceaties 
have made; for we received the fame information, and, we fulpet> 
from the fame fource. But we did not deém’ jt ‘compatible wit 
our duty to decide on ex-parte evidence. We have been, aflured, 
on the one hand, that Mrs. More’s fchools have been greatly inftru- 
mental to the diminution of the number of Methodifts, as a difting? 
fe; that no lefs than /eventeen clergymen are prepared to fubftantiate 
this fact by certificates under their refpe€tive hands; and that thefe 
fchools have farther had the falutary effect of diffufing principles of 
morality and honefty among the inhabitants of an extenfive tra&t of 
country, which, previouseto their ettablifhment, abounded in crimi- 
nals of every defcription. We: have, on the other hand, heard that 
though the number of Methodifts out of the Church have been dimi- 
nifhed, the numbers in the church have ‘been increafed by them; and 
we have even heard, fo varying and contradictory are reports, that 
Sir Aprauam Extton, Mrs. More’s champion, was himfelf refufed 
ordination, on his firft application to the Bifhop, on the ground of 
his known attachment to-the tenets and practices of methodifin ; and 
that he actually preached in a Tabernacle before he was admitted into 
the pale of the Church!!! But, in forming our judgment of this con- 
troverfy, we have put all this extra-judicial information, and thefe 
extra-judicial reports, entirely out of the queftion. This cafe is to 
be decided by its own merits; and the documents which have been 
publified are the only proofs which have influenced our decifion, 

It is almoft needlefs for us to add, that the performance of this 
duty has been a very painful tafk ‘to us; inafmuch as we have been 
compelled ftrongly to cenfiire a Lady, who has always ftood very 
high in our efteem ; whofe works we have read with infinite pleafure 
and fatisfa&tion ; and whofe laudable efforts, ‘by hér literary produc- 
tions, to meliorate the minds of the lower, and to improve the morals 
of the higher, clafles of fociety, entitle her to the moft grateful 
~ thanks of ‘all who, with us, feel their value, and acknowledge their 

importance. But we think,that thofe are not her friends who have 
endeavoured to perfuade her that fhe has no concern in this contro. 
verfy ; an idea fo prepofterous as, in our apprche otc to be referable 
only to infatuation or imbecility ! unqueftionably the is concerned in 
it; and that moft deeply; and the character of her fchools mutt 
wholly be decided by the refult of that inveftigation which it will, in 
all probability, produce. In our opinion, too, it is a fubject, on 
which fhe ought not to have employed a champion, but to bave man- 
fully fought her own battle. 
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We have now difeharged our duty, which, however painful it 
may prove, we fhall always endeavour to difcharge; fincerely and 
sefolutely. »Great as our refpect for Mrs. More is, and it is unfeign. 
ee Feat, our refpect for truth, our refpect for the E/ablifhed Church 
io ftill greater ; and the interefts of thefe are paramount confiderations 
which no earthly inducement fhall ever lead us to facrifice.— Amicus 
Plato, Amicus Sccrates, fed magis Amica Veritas. 





Reply to the Rev. Herbert Mar fh's Vindication of a late Werk, fiyled, 
“< 4 Hiftory of the Politics of Great Britain and France. By Wile 
‘ Jiam Belfham. Pp. 75. Robinfons, London. 


T is no wonder that Mr. Belfham was diflatisfied with the ftate in 
which the controverfy between him and Mr. Marfh was left by 
the Vindication publthed by the latter gentleman; he therefore veu- 
tures upon a ** Reply” which, however, is far from helping his cate. 
Nearly overwhelmed in the mire, into which he had rafhly plunged, 
he feems determined to make one effort more to extricate himfelf, but 
in vain; he only flounders deeper and deeper, and, in fpite of all his 
exertions, we venture to predict that the fate which he wifhes to 
: avoid is inevitable; and that, with all his writings upon this fubject, 
(at leaft), he will foon be loft in the unfathomable gulph of 
oblivion. 

Refpecting the total inefficacy of Mr. Belfham’s attack upon Mr. 
Marfh’s Hiftory he himfelf bears ample teftimony ; for he fays, ** Mr. 
Marth truly obferves that with refpe& to facts we agree,” and * had I 
undertaken to aniwer it in the way in which he feems to think right 

cand proper that I fhould have done, viz. by entering into a minute 
examination of all his minute and frivolous reafonings, I mutft cer- 
tainly have written two volumes, not lefs dull and fatiguing than his 
own.” And again, ‘* To enter therefore into a minue and fpecific 
examination of his in/upportable reafonings,” (we doubt not that he 
found them infupportable) ** would be a moft fuperfluous labour.” 
So that, according to Mr. B’s own confeffion, he has neither con- 
troverted Mr, M.’s faéts, nor refuted his reafonings. 

With all our difpofition in favour of Mr. Marih, .we cannot with 

him a better proof that his triumph is complete. 
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Remarks on Two Pamphlets, entitled Methodi/m tried, and Obfervations on 
the Rev. Richard Polavhele’s Anecdotes of Methodifm; with ome Re. 
marks on the Methodifts as they fland with regard to the Church of Eng- 
land. Pr. 94. ‘Truro. Tregoning.s 1801. 

Sapiens crepidas fthi nunquam 

Nec fuleas fecit ; fytor tamen eft fapiens. ' : 

]* the preface to this publication, the fenfible und ingenious writer (who 
need not to have been afhamed to affix his name to it) entitles ee ; 
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friend to the church. And fuch we really believe he is, if we may form any 


eens from his modett and unaffeéted manner, and the Chriftian for. 
arance and fincerity that feem confpicuous through the whole. Mr. 


to authenticate his Anecdotes. The obfrvations wear the impofing air of 
truth, as they derive their chief advantages trom bold affertion; which, 
amongtt the illiterate, will ferve inflead of better means to prove their truth.’” 
# Our author commences his attack upon Mr. Polwhele, by laying: his 
claims to the ficred caufe of truth; much in the way a juggler expofes his 
hands and fieeves, to fhew there is no deception in his legerdemain. How he 
has fubitantiated his claims, the patient reader will the better be able to judge, 
when we have expofed the violence he has offered fome fentences in Mr. 
Polwhele’s letter.’? ‘It does not appear extraordinary that a man of Mr. 
Polwhele’s abilities, who poffefles the pen of a ready writer, fhould be among 
the firft toexpoftulate with a brother on the inconfiftency of his conduct; as 
well at the fame time to call the attention of the public toa quarter where the 
hoftile Phalanx, nurfed in the bofom of the church, experiencing the indul. 
gence of children, is wheeling off into an independent and diftiné {phere of 
action, Their fecret manceuvres being difcovered, they begin to be alarmed ; 
and think it prudent to ward off the blow and divert the attack, by pointing 
to the inconfiftencies of their antagonift, inftead of refuting his heavy and 
important charges.’’ ‘* In the preface to the Obfervations,’’ the author afferts, 
that *€ recrimination forms no part of their contents.’”?” What he*means is 
not eafy to conjecture. If he means he has abftained from criminating the 
clergy or the followers of the church in the obfervations, he is free of the 
charge: but with regard to Mr. P. he has been pretty free ; though Mr. P. 
may have penetration fufficient to defpife the malignant abufe.” There 
is {carcely a fentiment in the obfervations but is copied from Methodifm tried, 
and Dr. Hawker; the abufe of the clergy excepted. ‘They will not think 
themfelves flattered, however, by one who can at the fame time praife and 
abufe ; or receive bleflings and curfings from the fame mouth. And befides 
our hero is guilty of pretty glaring inconfiftencies. In the beginning of his 
letter, containing the obfervations on Mr, P.’s Anecdores, he fays: * in 
fending the following pages into the world, L have no defign io offend or 
flatter.” I grant he has been guilty of no fuch offence in this to the clergy, 
but as author of * Mechodifm tried,’’ he is guilty of both, and the vileft 
duplieity : which is an inconfiftency not of ignorance nor omillion; and, 
befides denoting fomething I fhall not name, evinces fuch matchlefs effrontery 
and hypocrify, as for the fake of humanity I hope will ever remain his own. 
But a Jefuit is neves more a Jefuit, than when he pretends to candour and 
affection ; it is a maiterpiece of artifice to deprive the prey of its vigilance, 
the better to infnare it in its toils.’’ ‘* Though our author would fain make 
the world believe the vicar of Manaccan is a preacher of merit ;’’ yet he 
has more than made me believe, he himlelf has a fecret attachment to Anti- 
nomianifm ; fince his neglect to fay any thing of the ufe of works, is a dircét 
proof of his attachment ; than which there is no doctrine more fatal to re. 
ligion, virtue, and focial happinels. . It is a doctrine pregnant with the 
greateft danger to fociety, fince it pofleiles ‘a tendency co unfetter mankind 
trom a fenfe of moral duties and obligations, and to fubfticute a barren faith, 
tn the room of ali the tender fy mpathies of our nature, to damp the generous 
feelings of charity, and ro burit the tics of friendihip; and cveammly take 


Polwhele is nota little obliged (fays he) to the ewthsr, for the pains he takes 
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all odium from the enormity of guilt; which will finally deftroy the whole. 
fome reftraints of laws, and fuperfede fidelity in our tranfactions.’? ‘ Mr, 
P. (it feems) has ridiculed the Methodilts on the principles of Hume and 
Voltaire which is what we denv: and the dae 1S requefted to point out 
thofe parts of thefe do vughty Infidels which will fubftanriate the chi irge. It 
cannot but ftrike the reader, however, that there is a very obvious coinci- 
dence with the opinions of thefe fceptics in what the author has advanced 
refpecting neceflity and contingency.” ‘* Many ludicrous inftances might 
be enumerated of the oratorical powers of thofe who have been invited 
from the fpade, the Jafi, and the hammer, to become inftructors of re- 
ligion. ‘This, befide a want of talent, fpoils a very ufeful fubje(t: and if 
he turns preacher, it is fifiy to one, if the lofs of bufinefs does not fucceed 
the impoverifhment of his family. Other fe&s are more careful in this 
refpect : they provide that no teachers be appointed; but fuch as are duly 
prepared and qualified. And the rules of the conventicle forbid fuch to 
preach, as are not properly initiated in the miniftry. Next to this is the 
plan of itinerancy, which may be confidered as a departure from the efta- 
blifhed mode of preaching. This fyflem was firtt adopted by Mr. Wefley, 
and was peculiarly his. Many are its advantages in gaining - profelytes : 
and to this mutt be affigned the rapid increafe of Methodifm in fo fhort a 
period. ‘Phe artour w ith which people flock to the meeting-houfe to bear 
anew preacher, is the caufe by which Methodifm is fo much increafed. 
This fondoefs for novelty has been termed itching ears; but the way in 
which it has been applicd has evinced an ignorance of human nature. 
Every man has a defire to fee and hear what is new: and this is as dif- 
coverable 10 the chare h as in the meeting-houfe. I would advert, in ex- 
planation, to the ardour with which people attend their church to hear a 
new clergyman, who, if fent hither by chance or any other caufe will for 
fome time be able to ‘command a full congregation.” “ If the clergy are 
reftrained to local refidence, there can be no fair reafon why the fol- 
lowers of Wefley thould not be reftrained to the fame regulation. Refi- 
dence among thei ir flocks would better enable them to judge of the talents 
and worth of their inftru@to:s, In the conftant buftle of riding from place 
to place which conceals the little defects of character, they. are but ill 
known, and their general charadier but badly appreciated. Much of the 
extravag: ance which we fee played off, and denominate zeal, is owing to 
itimerancy. For did they refide among their followers, they would be 
more careful to preferve a conduét confifient with the natural tone of their 
fentiments and feclings; than indulge in thofe rapturous flights which 
‘expofe religion to the feofts of infix eli ty, and which exalt them fo much 
above common fente and reafon. By retidence, more conftant obfervation 
would lead people to difcover this trick and make them careful how they 
received inftruction from fuch teachers. LDefides, the preachers themfelves 
would be detirous to acquire the good opinion of the better informed of 
their audience, by abftaining irom a conduct which originates in imbe- 
cility. For | have ever found, that in proportion as a preacher rants and 
vociferates, fo is he dell itute of common fenfe and fentiment. For a few 
times, the better infirueed of his andicnce might put up with this; the 
more ignorant {uppofing it was zeal, with which they are uncommonly de- 
lichted. In the end, however, common fenfe would triumph, and em- 
brace the advantage which would nec effarily follow tuch a regulation as 
would enfue from the local refidence of their teachers. The mifchiefy 
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tmoreover, is confiderable, which fucha mode of proceeding is lidble todo, 

tinto the principles of thofe who ofcillate as it were, between ( hrittianity 
and infidelity: for they have not penetration enough to difcover the al- 
lufion to belong to the Enthufiafts themfelves, but afvribe it to religion in 

eneral, Thus from beginning to difbelieve what they di{covered to be 
Pate they will foon learn to ditbelieve what is true, ‘Rheretore, this 
extravagance which arifes from itinerancy, as it tends to diminith the 
refpect due toreligion, will materially affect its interetis.” “* Such as are 
zealous overmuch, are diftinguiihed by their vociferations and rant, which 
impart a fort of frenzy to their hearers, and, like an eleétric thock infect 
the whole meeting-houfe. ‘Thus fome will be in enthufiattic raptares, and 
agitated by odd geiticulations and frightful diflortions. ‘Vheir aflemblies 
on fuch occafions prefent a icene of confulton, where fuch as are terrified 
by fright are fuppofed to be under the act of regeneration, wallowing on 
the ground, whilft fume are praying over them. In another place others 
are finging and exhorting: and the whele pantomime prefents an odd 
aifemblagé of diffonant parts arranged atcording to the whimfical device of 
the manager. It would be eafy to trace the rout of an itinerant of this 
complexion, in every place he has lately pafled, by the extravagance of 
the deportment of fome of the converts which feems to be in unifon with 
the high-wrought zeal of their teacher. Add to this the many nocturmal 

diforders wherever people have been difturbed in their beds at midnight by 
the noify proceflion of the rabble returning home; which more refembled 
fhe emancipation of the inmates of a madhoufe, than the conduct of fober' 
Chriftians ating under the folemn impreflion of a devotional {pirit.” 
From thefe detached paflages it will appear, we think, that we are not 
fhiftaken in our report of the writer before us. He is, certainly, a complete 
matter of his fubjeét. Perhaps, on a revifion of his effay, he would dif- 

cover a few inaccuracies, Quas incuria fudit. 


A Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Foundling Hofpital, on Sunday, the 
25th of Fanuary, 18o1. By tte Rev. H. B. Wilfon, A. M. Curate of 
St. Michael’s Baififhiw ; Lecturer of the United Parithes of St. Antholin 
and St. John Bapritt; and Under-Mater of Merchant Taylor’s School. 
Svo. Pp.18. Cadcil and Davies. London. 


THE language of this difcoutfe is impreffive, and the doctrine founds 
The topics, more immediately fuitable to the place in which it was preached, 
ate preffed with force ahd effeét ; and the preacher appears to entertain a very 
juft idea of the vices of the age, as will appear from the following paflage : 

‘¢ Not only are the ations of mankind markéd with particular contraricty 
to what is fit and proper, but their princjples are corrupted. It is not merely 
an erroneous conduct which we deplore, arifing from the ordinary fources of 
temptation, but a deviation from rectitude, juitified, or pretended to be jul. 
tified, on philofophical grounds, And this is the grand caufe of all the 
alarins which thinking men jufthy entertain for individual and focial happinefs, 
and for the interefts of Chrifiianity. 

‘© The divine effence and attributes are openly attacked by the Infidels of 
the age—there is a fpirit of innovation in religion—latitudinarian principles 
ace undermining the faith and belief of Chriftianssand irreligion is deprive 
ing mankind of hope in God, and urging them cither to prefumption of 

as a defpair. 
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defpair. The holy Scriptures are difbelieved and ridiculed==blafphemy is 
heard without rebuke, yet, at the fame time, ftrange inconfiftency ! Popery 
is infinuating itfelf among us.—The revenues and endowments of the church 
are regarded with an envious and facrilegious eye—places of public worthip 
are treated with difrefpect—the duty of private and public worthip is openly 
called in queftion.—'The itate of public manners is fenfibly affected by the 
progrefs of irreligion—the prefs teems with immoral and otherwife pernicious 
productions—duelling is countenanced—fuicide juftified—and the moft facred 
engagements, in private and commercial life, violated. There is a marked 
difrelped to all fuperiors, whether in rank, or office, or talents—the turbu. 
lence of faétion is fubftituted for true patriotifm—treafon and fedition have 
iven birth to a multitude of illegal oaths—and lukewarmnefs deprives the 
Bet informed of that energy, which they ought to exert in the caufe of found 
morals, unfophitlicated philofophy, and unaffected picty. 
«Such is the torrent, whofe ftrength is to be itemmed by the rifing gene- 
ration! Such the ftorm, whofe ravages will be felt and lamented by children 
yet unborn !”’ 


4 Sermon delivered in the Parifo Church of Wimbledon, in the County of 
Surry, before the Wimbledon Corps of Cavalry and Infantry, on Sunday, 
Sept. 28, 1800. Lo which is added an Appendix, containing the Nature 
of the ‘Engagements which the Members of Volunteer Corps pledge theme 
Selves to at the Time of their Affociation. By S. Hodfon, M. B. Rector 
ef Thrapfton in Northamptonfhire. 8vo. Pr. 34. 


THIS Sermon is publifhed at the fpecial requeft of the Commanders of the 
Volunteer Corps betore whom it was delivered; and the requeft is fully 
juftified by the goodnefs of the compofition, and the foundnefs of the doc- 
trine. “The obligations impofed on this country by the armed affociations are 
well defined, and the contraft-between the prefent ftate of Britain, and its 
fituation in the event of a fuccefsful invafion by the French, is ably drawn. 

The engagements contratted by the members of thefe Corps are fully ex- 
plained in the Appendix ; and the obfervation that they can only expeét the 
favour of the Lord, fo long as they continue to deferve it, by ‘the ftrict 
and confcientious difcharge of every religious and moral duty’? to which 
they ftand ‘ moit folemnly pledged”? is peculiarly forcible and appofite. 


J he Affi Gions of England a Warning from God. A Sermon preached before 
the Univerfity of Cambridge, on Sunday, Nowember 2, 1800. By Ro- 
bert Luke, B.D. Fellow ef Sidney Suilex College. 8vo. Pr. 16, 15 
Rivingtons. 1800, 


THIS is a truly Scriptural Difcourfe, in which the writer clearly demon« 
ftrates, from divine authority, that wicked nations are fometimes allowed to at- 
tain to anextraordinary degree of profperity, in order to render their fall more 
confpicuous and their punithment more dreadful, And hence he infers the in 
difpenfible necefliry of fecking to avert the evils of war by fincere repentance 
and an amended life. ‘The advice is truly Chriftian, and it is much to be 
wifhed that men in general would be led to confider war, in its juft light, as 
2 fcourge ufed by the Almighty to chaftife the fins of the world, 
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The Neceffity of Union among Chriftians, that with One Heart and One 
Mouth they may glorify God, 
Cambridge, on Sunday, Auguft 24, 1800. 
low of Sidney Suffex College. gto. 
bridge. Hurft, London, 


IT is the object of this fermon to prefs, on the minds of Chriftians, 
the indifpenfible neceflity, in order to fulvation, of avoiding the fin of 
fchifm, and of making the exprefs commands of God, the rule ef their cons 
duét, as members of the Church of Chritt. On the danger of encouraging 
the too prevalent error * that it matters not what a perfon believes on religte 
ous fubjects provided he means not to deceive by his creed, and a¢ts accordin 
to his own fenfe of duty.’”’ ‘The Preacher defeants with much good fenfe, 
and feriptural knowledge ; and, in a note, adds the following judicious 
obfervations : 


By Robert Luke, B. B. Fele 
Pp. 24. 35- Deighton, Cam- 


‘© A few reflections may be proper here on the neceffity of fuppofing a di- 
vine authority t in the inititution and continuation of church-government. : 

‘It is the aflertion of certain Reverend Authors of a modern date, who I 
underftand have lived in high repute on account of their learning, abilities, and 
moral rectitude of character, that no determinate form of government was left 
to the Church either of Chrift or of his Apoftles, fo that Chriftians fhould be 
underitood as left to their own difcretion to choofe for themfelves minifters of 
the Gofpel, and the mode of their ordination ; confulting either the ever.vary- 
ing circumftances of their mortal life, or the ever-varying interefts of the 
governments under which, in the progrefs of time, they thould live. But 
if this be modern divinity, the Lord deliver my foul from it; for 1 am moft 
fully perfuaded that it is a dottrine contradictory to the tenets of the beft anti. 
ent divines, to the reports of Church-Hiftory, and to the evidence of the 
{criptures themfelves, Who difputes the fufliciency of man to appoint for 
himfelf a fubftitute, and to convey the authority of his own name? I grant 
it fully ; for this authorizeth the miniftry of any earthly ileward among the 
tenants of his lord; this authorizeth the voice of the lay-clerk who pro. 
nounceth the Amen of congregations ; and this authorizeth the addrefs of the 
father of a family who offe: eth up the prayers of his houfe to God, But is 
this to grant the fufficiency of man to appoint for himfelf fuch as are to have 
the rule over him in the Lord, and to watch for his foul as thofe who mutt 
give an account ; fuch as are to be ambafladors in Chrift’s ftead, and ttewards 
of the myfteries of God, who, by receiving penitent and fait hful fouls within 
the bofom of the Church, and by reje‘ting unbelievers from the communion of 
faints, are underitcod to exercife the power of remitting or retaining fins? 
Me rely afubitituie for man I fee no abfurdity if man ; appoint, but to appoint 
a fteward who is to act for God i, is athing impotlible to be done, unlefs God 
himfelf act in the conveyance ot 4 con amition. Doubrlefs God himfelf may 
att in the appointment of his ttewards, cimher immediat cly by his own voice 
trom heaven, or mediately by the inservention of ever fo long a fucceflion of 
duly authorized perfens: and if there be fufhcient evidence, as I truit there is, 
that God hath fo acted, the en n mult it be known fudictently well’who are hig 
ambafladors, and confequent!y to whom the fubmiflion of Chrittians is due ag 
unto thofe who have the rule over them in the Lord. O Chriftian! humble 
and pious, yet difturbed with coubt; be not milled by the fallacious writings 


of highly reputed men. Behold the principle which lies at the bottom of all 
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their fpecious reafonings, for it is this, that Chriftians have need of minifters 
2s inftruments for the purpofe of offering up their prayers, praifes or thank{. 
givings unto God, but no need of minilters as inftruments for the purpofe of 
conveying, as from: God, declarations of pardon, jnitruétion in righteoufnefs, 
or means of grace. Be thou perfuaded, pious foul, with me, that either there 
can be no church.government on earth, aud that the very pretence of fuch a 
thing is folly, or what is worfe, impofture; or elfe that there is fuch a go. 
vernment in the Church as mutt poflefs authority.and power too great for man 
to give or take away,” 





On Pore’s lax dorine on this important topic his refle€tions are equally 
wife. 


Pope writes ‘ An honeft man's the nobleft work of God.” Here, no 
doubt, we read a very noble fentiment ; but when the fame author writes, 





** or modes of faith let fenfelefs zealots fight, 
** His can’t be wrong whole life is in the right ;” 


if hereby he meant to fuggeft that men are not equally as much obliged to 
acquire right principles of aétion and to profefs them when ac quired, as to 
aét well; and if he never lived to think of the obligations of mankind 
with a more correé judgment, then inevitably it muft be my firm conclu- 
fion ; that more ideas belong to the character of an honeft man than ever 
entered into the mind of Mr. Pope. ‘thefe expreflions may poflibly be fo 
explained as to fave the credit of the Author; yet, indeed, | cannot but 
; fear that men of high reputation for morality, who are, at the fame time, 
Jamentably defective in the principles of true religion, will be mifled by 
them to flatter themfelves with thoughts of fecurity ; wherefore I pray that 
it may be known univerfally, from what the Holy Scriptures, the word of 
God, is to be learnt, that all men are obliged not only to believe in the 
means for the attainment of righteoufnefs, but alifo openly to confefs their 
faith; * for with the heart man believeth unto righteoulnefs, and with the 
mouth confeflion is made unto falvation.’ Rom. x. 10. Behold, the Lord 
cometh to judge the world in righteouinefs ; therefore now either to avoid 
the knowledge of the Lord’s will, or to be afhamed of the truth of the 
Goipel when known, cannot poili bly be the way to be found of him in 
bh eace. 

i} Mr. Luke appears to be a found divine, and enforces the truths of the 
Goipel with feeling and energy. 
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The fimile is juft and, in the delineation of its various features, the au- 
thor di'plays goodnefs of intention, juttnefS of thought, and ability of 
execution. 

The curious femi- official paper which lately appeared in the A/oniteur 
he truly confiders as wvéi-pacifc, and naturally expretles his furprize that the 
word eguilifrivm fhould be found in it. 

On the terms of peace he thus expretles himfelf. 

“ The arguments which France had for the indiffeluble annexation of 
tracts, which the fortune of war hai thrown under what fhould have 
been but a temporary grafp, vanithing fuccetlively from the teft of nice 
and equits able atlay, refulve themielves into one, When in the moment of 
negociation, the was brandifhing her gleaming fword in the eyes, and 

ointing her flafhing cannon at the hearts, of the defencelefs States, whote 
principal places her armies occupied, ber claim tor keeping fuch extentive 
provinces, her antwer to the reatons for reftoring them, the reply with 
which fhe ftifled the firong calls for attention to the equilibrium of Europe, 
which came with propriety from the conquered, however varied under a 
thoutand difguites and diplomatic gloiles, could be no other than fimyply 
this; ‘ We have got firm footing in thete rich countries, and as it is im- 
poflible that any eitort made by p:ople on their knees, to reftorethem, can 
fucceed, we can hear nothing about right, and the utage of war—we in- 


fit upon retaining the dominion of thefe principalities and territories for 


ever. ‘The matches are Jiyhted. Not another word.’ 

‘« Rritain, in treating with France, and the victims of her friendthip, 
can ufe a fimilar language with undiminifhed force, to rebut and ftifle the 
many reafons which the principals of Fiance can, no doubt, now recollect 
for reftoration, But perhaps no Briton could ule this language to any foe, 
unlefs we had this additional argument, which places us, though we refufe 
to relax, on the vantage ground of juitice, namely, thata retention of our 
colonial conquetts, m rade trom France and the powers which have tubferved 
to her, is neceflary to counterbalance, and will but imperfectly remedy the 
danger accruing to the independence of Europe, from the enormous conti- 
nental acquifitions of the Republic. 

al | will not lofe fight of a fufficient argument, by purfuing a ftrong 
auxiliary one, or | would atk the neutral world whether or not we are en- 
titled to any fa/vage, for contributing, with all our ttrength and refources, 
to prevent the entire wreck of Europe? 

“If the dread of a new coalition, or fome revived attention to the prin- 
ciples of jufiice, or a defire to recover her commerce, thould induce the 
Great Nation to confent to this confiderable counterpoife, againtt her vaft 
acceflion of territory, and againtt farther derangements in the fyltem of 
Europe, of which we cannot know the d: inger, tll we : arecertain that they 

can be confolidated, how far ought we, raited above the neceility 0. con- 
fulting any other than v ‘ritith featiments, to purfue a bafis of negociation, 
which! leaves us the propri tors or the truttees of all that we have conquered | ’ 
Our affiduous defire to cultivate equity, and expediency, will be governed 
by circumftances. In a dependency, where we ihould have had no pre- 
tence to raife fo much as a fentry box, unlefs the adventurous rapacitv of 
the Republic had teized it from | great empire with whom the was ia 
amity, the moft moderate, the treett from avidity, will look for tuch ay 


eftablithment as fhall prevent, by the prefence of Britith troops, the recur: 
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fetitlements + but, while forefight and vigilance, juftitied by their objeés, 
will lead us to infift on a partial retention here, and an entire and Jatting 
one in fome other parts of the world, magnanimity will inciie any reftora- 
tive ceflion—even to the power who has the habit to f{urmount, of darting 
the javelin of war in the attitude of peace,—not inconfiftent with the 
convaletcence of Europe, the prefervation of the fiates who have not fuf- 
fered diffolution in the bofom of France, or in the bofom of her little 
brood of Confridfors in \taly, the maintenance of a ftrong counterpoife 
againdt the increafing ability for offence of the great mutilator and abforb- 
er, the continuation of tranquillity where it has not been difturbed, the 
fecurity of parts abroad of which any change in the potlefhon would affect 
Europe, and for ourfelves at home SECURITY ; all fo well-founded as 
not to be endangered, though the goverament, interefted in guarding 
againft any farther encroachments of the Boa Confrictor, fhould indulge in 
djfarmed repofe. If thefe defirable bleilings are not in its hand, peace 
will not be peace.” 
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Rodolpho, a Poetical Romance. 
Phillips. 1801. 


4 Bi is a fair attempt to ridicule the horrific {cenery which the German 

Mufe delights to pourtray. The author has proved himfelf to be pof- 
fefled of genius, judgment, and tafte; and while thefe pages will be read 
with steafure by the lovers of poetry, they afford a fure promife of betcey 
things. His defcription of Seta is fimple and animated, 


By James Atkinfon, gto. Pp. joe R. 


«¢ A pale purple tint was foffus’d o’er her cheek, 
And her lips tipt with coral fo bright ; 

Her cloquent eyes feem’d in filence to {peak ;— 

—So graceful her ttep—her demeanour fo meck, 
That fhe fili’d every heart with delight. 


«6 With fuch pleafure fhe fmil’d, and her auburn hair 
O’er het forehead in negligence hung ; 
And thus to a face fo tranicendently tair, 
Gave a faintly expreflion :—~but what can compare 
With the fweetnels that flow’d from her tongue !”? 
He is not lefs happy in the ferr:fic. 
‘© Now the moon fhed its light, and his helmet fhone bright, 
He fnuff'd not the gale of the morn, 
Terrific the Cavern now yawn’'d to the fight 
And dire grinning fiends, with infernal delight, 
Now welcom’d each Montter’s return. 


«¢ O’er corfes all mangled, and tkeletons dread, 
Impatient they hurried along ; 
Shrieks, cries of de{pair, fad forebodings cenvey’d, 
While they tramp’d on the mouldering bones of the dead, 
And re-echoed of Ghoits the dire fong. 
Pale 
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Pale Emmesine fhudder’d, the clock it ftruck one, 
Blood {tream’d from the wound in her breatt ; 
Deep thunder was heard, and the Spectre begun— 
© My vengeance’’—it falter’d and pafs'd wuh a groan, 
Halt-fupprest, to the orrible fe aft. 
«6 The Demons then rofe, and receiv’d her with joy, 
The Cavern rag loud with the din ; 
Ghofts danc’d in the air, and, triumphant on high, 
Quaff’d tht blood of the flain, while for vengeance they cry, 
— Thus they punifh the Co1L DREN oF Sin.”” 
The Poem is dedicated to Lady Cuartorre CAMPBELL, a patronefs as 
fair in mind and perfon, as the heroine whofe beauties the Bard has taken fo 
much pains to delineate. 


The Vernal Walk; a Poem. S8vo. 18. Crofby and Co. 1801. 


TO thofe who are fond of defcriptive talents, employed in the delineation 
of ruttic fcenery, and in the narration of ‘ fimple ‘ales of Love,’’ in blank 
verie, neither devoid of harmony nor tafte, much pleafure will accrue from 
accompanying this Ambulator in his ¢ ruitic rambles”’ during the moft pleafing 
feafon of the 3 year. 


The Vale of Trent; a Poem. 12m0. 2s. BMurft. 1800. 


THE fcenes here depicted are fo familiar to ws; they prefent to our minds 
fo many obje¢ts which recall the harmlefs pleafures of youth; when accuf. 
tomed to rove with 

‘¢ The fons of Science on the banks of Trent,’”’ 
that we have dwelt on them with peculiar intereft. Nor are they, we con- 
ceive, without their attractions for the geweral reader ; for the defcriptions are 
pleafing and natural, and the verfe is fmooth and harmonious, 





= = a) 
MISCELLANIES. 


I 


A Narrative of the Life of Sarah Shade, Born at Stoke Edith, jn the 
County of He reford. Containing well authenticated and curious Fads, 
more particularly during her Voyage to the Eaft Indies, in the New Dee 
wonpe ire Indiaman, in the Year 1769; ; and, in Traverfing that Country 
in Company with the Army, at the Sieges of Pondicherry, Velore, Nega- 
patam, Se. ose Together with Some i wag Accounts of the 
Ferocity of Tigers, Jackals, Piah Dogs, Vultures, ‘Sc. Taken dows 
by fome Gentlemen, and publifhed tor her Benefit. 8vo. Pr. 44. 


2s. Hatchard. 1801. 





ty benevolent purpofe for which this Narrative is publithed, to afford 
relief to a diftretled woman who appears to have experienced the vi- 
ciflitudes of fortune in no common degreé¢, entitle it to particular attention, 
and induce us to recommend it ftrongly to genera perufal. It contains a 
number of moft wonderful occurrences, and reprefents Mrs.Shadeas a woman 
of extraordinary courage and confancy. She feems to haye had many 
“© hair | 
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¢ hair breadth 'feapes” not only “ in the imminent deadly breach,” thouglr 
even there fhe has fought and bled, but in various fituations of life. One 
of thefe we fhall extract. [t occurred during her refidence at Tritchi. 
nopoly. 

“ Being in the habit of keeping pigeons in a place fhe had ereéed for 
them near her own habitation, and one morning, very early, hearing the 
pigeons difturbed, the went out to fee what was the caufe of it, when the 
perceived a tiger cat in the act of feizing one of her pigeons, on which the 
had the refolution to catch upa itick with intent to refecue the bird. At 
this moment the animal dropped the pigeon, and made a {pring at her; 
when, ftooping down to avoid the attack, and placing her hands together 
to keep the animal off, the tiger cat literally feized both her hands in his 
mouth, when fear gave her the refolution to grafp hold of the root of his 
tongue, fo as to prevent, in a great meafure, the animal's endeavours to 
bite her, though fhe bears to this day the marks of the conteft ; and lay 
long, in confequent e, ina defperate ftate, attended by Doctors Lucas a: id 
Sinclair, who were attached to the gartifon ; but was ultimately cured by 
a poor Portuguefe woman, who had comme to afk the charity of a feer of 
rice. Such was the malignity of the bite and fcratches of the animal, that 
the {welled to an aloft inconceivable degree ; and but for the timely ap- 
pearance of her hutband, and Serjeant Lat nb of the Artillery, the would 
inevitably have fallen a facrilice to her temerity; for though her hufband 
pierced him with his bayonet near the heart, and Serjeant Lamb on the 
flank, it was with the greatett dithculty they could overcome the animal, 
and keep him down—a fact notorious to all the garrifon, who flocked to 
fee the creature when dead. Indeed, there is at ‘this moment a man of 
the name of John Ander{fon, an out-pentioner of Chelfea Hofpital, then 
a ferjeant at Tritchinopoly, who well remembers the circumftance.” 

Another extraordinary inftance of the fingular ferocioutnets of the tyger 
is related in the following patiace. 

«* During one of the excurhions from ‘Tritchinopoly to Madr: as, with 
two battalions of fepoys, commanded by Captain Watts, another incident 
happened, thewing the undaunted feroe ily ot the tige om young woman, 
a native of the country, by whom Lieutenant Ke nnedy had a fon, and who 
was near her time with another child, was carried otf in the middle of the 
ranks, whilft ridingon a bullock, by a large tyger, who fprang from out 
of the jungle, and feized her by the throat. ‘he detachment halted in 
confequence ; and, after a three days fearch, difcovered the retreat of the 
‘animal, which proved to be a female, having two whelps about the fize of 
terrier dogs. ‘The dam was thot, and the young taken alive, and fecured 
by muffling the fore paws, and muzaling their mouths. In the den, which 
was of the fize of a moderate r room, and j in which a man could ftand up- 
right, were difcovered various ornaments of drefs; among the number, 
of which the narrator was an eye witnetfs, me recojlects the tollowing ar- 
ticles, befides thofe worn by the unfortun: ite female juit mentioned; a ftar 
of real pearls fet in gold, a gold watch, two ee watches, feveral pieces of 
gold chains much mutilated, a number of gold rings, and a gold fnake, 
large eaough to go round the body of a man, of confiderable value, with 
various other valuable articles, and man y bones belonging to unhappy 
pertons who had fallen viétims to the animal's ferocity. ‘Lhe two young 
ugers were afterwards fent as a prefent to the Nabob of Tritchi- 
novoly.” 
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This poor woman is now the wife of a carpenter, who lives in Marybone, 

and is reduced, by the hardne(s of the times, to folicit relief from the 
public. 


Narrative of the fingular Adventures and Captivity of Mr. Thomas Barry 
among the Mons t Indians, in the unexplo: ed Hegions of North America, 
during the Years 1797, 1798, and 1700, including the Manners, Cuftoms, 
éS'c. of that Fribe; alfo a Particular Account of his Efcape, accompanied 
by an American Female ; 3 the extraordinary Hard/hips they encountered ; 
and their fafe Arrival in London, Written by himfelf. 12mo. 18. 
Neil, Sommer’s Lown, near London, 1800, 


THESE adventures are not uninterefting ; but whether the Narrative be 
genuine or be the offspring of imagination we confefs our incompetency to 
decide. We have not yet forgotten the impud ‘nt impofition of the 
German Cabinet-Maker, the foi-difant Traveller, D'Amberger. 


The Sceptic. Svo. Pr. 70. Wett and Hughes. London. 1801. 

MR. DAVY’S experiments on light are here made the obje@ of much 
humourous fatire, though as Mr. D. had formally retracted his opinions on 
this fubject, the thafts of ridicule fhould not have been direéted againtt 
him. “ Virtus fine ullo marcet adverfarw.” The doétrines of fome of our 
modern chemifts are treated with no lets feverity ; and form the fubje& of 
many a farcaflic Joke. 


Lavater’s Looking-Glafs; or Effays on the Force of Animated Nature, from 
Man to Plants. Dedicated to the ee of Devonflire. By Lavater, 
Sue, and Co. Svg. Per. 209. . 6d. Richardfons. London. 
1800. 


A BRIEF compilation from Lavater’s vifionary work on Phyfioge 
pomy. 


Lovrefpondence relative to the Stationing of a Troop of the 4th Regiment of 
Dragoons, in the County of Carnarvon. 8v0. Pp. 54- 258. 6d. Ca. 
dell and Davies. 1801. 

IT appears that at the beginning of the prefent year, apprehenfions of an 
infurrection among the quarry-men in the county of Carnarvon were entertaine 
ed by fome of the Magiltrates of that diftri&; in confequence of which a troop 
of the fourth regiment of dragoons was fent to Carnarvon and Bangor. ‘The 
Letters that paffed on this occation conftitute the correfpondence before us ; 
which appears to have been publifhed by one of the Magiftrates (for there 
was a difference of opinion among them) who did not conceive the prefence 
of the troopsto be neceflary. But furely this gentleman fhould be convinced 
of the juftice of an old maxim of police, that prevention is the bef 
remedy. 


Report of the State and Progrefs of the Inflitution for the Relief of the Poor of 
the City of London and Parts adjacent; fituate in New Sireet and Friar 
Street, Blackfriars; with a Lift of’ the Subjcribers. S8vo. 1s. Phillips, 
Lombard Street. 

BY this report it appears that the whole quantity of foup delivered to 
the pose — in ninety-four days, was 120,416 quarts, which were 
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308 REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


fold atone penny per quart, while it coft the Subfcribers three-penee, 
Rice, potatoes, and pickled herrings were alfo difiributed on terms equally 
reafonable. The New River Company, we aie told, fupplied the premitfes 
with water, and the Phoenix Fire Office entured them, gratis. Thefe intti- 
tutions, in fuch times as the prefent, are highly meritorious; but great 
care fhould be taken not to encourage falfe hopes of their permanency, 
which, we fcruple not to fay, would prove hofiile to exertions of induitry, 
and an encouragement to habits of idlcnefs and dilflipation. 








== : ——— = 
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The Hiffory of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns on the Acceffion of 
James VI. to the Throne of £ voland, to the Union of the Kingdoms in 
the Reign of Queen Anne. By Malcolm Laing, Etq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Cadell and Davies, London; and Manners and Miller, Edin. 1800. 


HEN we found this Squire profeffing, in his preface, to have il- 
luftrated “ concifely, the moit difputed patlages concerning the 
origin and continuance of the civil wars, the chara¢ter and motives of 
Charles |. and ¢he caufe of bis death ;” it naturally occurred to us, that he 
mutt have got accefs to fome original records which had efcaped the re- 
fearches of all his predecetlors, and enabled him to correct the miftakes of 
Clarendon, of Hume, of Guthrie, and of Smollet. Great therefore was 
our furprife to learn, that, except a few manutcripts, of doubtful impor- 
tance, communicated by Mr. Frikine of Mar, Mr. Clerk of Elden, and 
the honourable Mr. Maule, he had teen little or nothing on that period of 
our national hiftory, which had not been previoufly perufed by Hume ; and 
that to ferve his purpotes, he had quoted untairly the curious and valuable 
work of Spaldings, entitled “ ‘The Hittory of the Troubles in Scotland 
from the year 1024 to 1045.” 

This furprife was not leifened by his citing, as the work of an accurate 
hiftorian, the manufcript of Celderwood, who, in the Supplement to his 
Account of the Church of Scotland, publithed from that manutcript, pro- 
claims himfelf a party-man, entitled to very little credit. ‘In the pre- 
ceding hiftory, fays Celderwood, I have interted only fuch acts, articles, 


and anfwers to queflions, as belonged to the {cope of the hiftory, and 


Jorm of church government; fome few, excepted, touching corruptions in the 
worthip of God, or the office and calling of miniters. But becaufe there 
are other acts and articles necetlary.to be Known, I have seLecrep sucu as 
ARE OPGREATEST Use; pafling by fuch as were r!MPORARY, OY Concern- 
ed only remrorany orrices! !” Celderwood was a zealot for the Prefby- 
terian government of the church, and conficered no acts as ufeful but fuch 
as were pafled in fupport of that plan of eccletiaftical polity. Hence may 
be formed a judgment of his /e/ection, as well as of our author's impartiality 
in appealing to that felrciion as authentic hittory ; and hence too may we 
account in part for the very favourable character given.of this work in the 
Critical Review. 

We feel ourfelves grateful, as we ought to be, for the information given 
by our author, in his preface, of the principles which guided his pen, when 
compiling the volumes before us; but, as we fhould foon hgve —— 
thele 
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thefe principles by an attentive perufal of his work, we are ftill more in- 
debted to him for informing us of what, without his aid, we could never 
have difcovered—the infinite fuperiority of Mr. Laing, in critical acumen, 
oyer all others who have hitherto examined the great queftion, “ w hether 
Mary Queen of Scotts was acceflary or not to the ‘murder of her hufband > 
This queition, fays he, ‘f when reviewed by Goodal, was decided by Hume 
and Robertion ; but the decdamatory apologie s, which have fince appeared, 
ferve only to perplex, and to render the controverfy more obfcure than 
ever.” ‘Tytler and Whitaker then are declaimers—cloudy declaimets! ! 
This is truly a difcovery, which, as it afteéts the charaéter of the former 
of theie apologitts, efcaped the fagacity of Hume and Roservson them- 
felves, of Dr. Douctr AS, NOW bithop of Salitbury, Dr. Jounson, Dr. 
Joun Campsext, Dr. Smotcetr, Dr. Henry the hifiorian, and the Lord 
Chancellor Hakpwicke. His ‘Lordthip, who, as a lawyer, was perhaps 
not inferwr even to Mr. Laing, declared Mr. Tytler’s Enquiry to be “ the 
beft concatenation of circumf{tantiate proofs brought to bear upon one 
point, that he had ever p:rufed ;” and Dr. Henry, whole prejudices, if he 
had any, muti have leaned to the other fide, fays, in a letter publithed in 
the Tranfadtions of the Antiquarian Soctety of S.otland, that he would be 
abold man who thould now publith an hiftory of Queen Mary in the fame 
firain with Hume and Roberifon.” 

Mr. Laing is this man of courage. “ As the work under review forms 
acontinuation of Robertfon’s Hittory of Scetiand, with which it coincides 
(in what pray?) It is my defign, fays he, to add, in a fmall preliminary, 
or rather intermediate volume, an hiftorical and critical ditlertation on the 
acceflion of Mary Queen of Scots to the murder of her hut'ind. A clear 
and concife deduction of facts, in the order of time, and a critical exami- 
nation of the letters, fonnets, and other evid nee, are ftill requifite to 
efiablifh the innocence, or the guilt of Mary, on a better foundation than 
the perverfion of every hiftoric al fact. 

The perverfion of evi wy hiftorical fact is indeed no good foundation on 
which to eftablith any thing; but have Goodall, Tytle r, and Whitaker 
perverted every hiftorical fa: 4? So thinks our author, and ina preliminary 
volume he is to corre¢t their miftakes. ‘This is kind; andit will likewife 
be manly, if he publith the prelim! nary volume, while Whitaker, the 
ableft of all the deciaiming apologifts, retains fufticient health and vigour 
to travel over the rugged road of controve rly a fecond time. In the natural 
order of things, indeed, that wonder-workir ¢ volume fhould have been 
publithed be fore the volumes to which it is pre liminay y; but common rules 
are eftablifhed only tor common nen, and Mr. Laing i is genius! Great, 
however, as he is, it will not be prudent to delay the public ation too long, 
left the ‘delay fhould be attributed to fomething far different from 7 
author’s confidence in the goodnefs of his caule ; for, as Whitaker 
certainly a patie nt invefligator as well as an able reafoner, if the sain 
make not its appea rrance betore he go olf the fiage, fome carping critic 
will be apt to fay that Mr. Laing fhrunk from a contett with fo powerful 
an opponent. 

Having thats noticed with due refpeét what our author promifes to per- 
form, we now proceed to confider, Ww ith equal retpect for his tranfcendent 
abilities, what he has actually performed as an hiftorian of Scotland. 
During the period that our James I, tw: ayed the iceptres of both kingdoms, 

lr. Laing feemis not to haye made many difcoverics, Heis indeed — 
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what furprized that the Scottith monarch, “ without the aid of diff inguiflied 
merit, and almoft without an eftort, fhould have arrived fo (at) the undif 
turbed poffeffion of three kingdoms ;” but as /berty and equtity and the 
righis of man, werenot then in fafhion, it does not feem to us furprifing 
that the Englith nation, which had imarted fo long under the bloody 
contefts of the Houfes of York and Lancafter, adinitted quietly and even 
chearfully the undoubted heir of both comes to the undifturbed poifefiion 
of the throne of his anceflors. 

Our author feems to have a deep-rooted averfion to the Highland clans, 
particularly the Macdonalds, Colgubouns, and Macgregors. oe he admits 
that thofe people, though barbarous during the reign of James, ‘* were 
not unfulceptible of a fight civilization ;’ though it is with great reluctance 
that he allows to that monarch any merit for the various attempts which 
he made to civilize them! James is indeed no favourite with him. Even 
his attempt to unite the kingdoms, which was a meafure that found policy 
furely dictated, draws no praife from the pen of Mr. Laing, Recaufe the 
monarch propofed a religious as well as a civil union, our author writes 
with almoft as much acrimony againit the hierarchy, as if he were indeed 
a Chriftian zealonfly attached to the pretbyterian government of his mother 
church; whilft, on other occafions, he expreiles himfelf in fuch terms as 
would Jead a critic of charity lefs than that which thinketh no evil, t 
queftion his belief in revealed religion. ‘lhe Pretbyterians of that age 
accomplithed the reformation in Scotland ‘ by the fword of the congre- 
, som and jultified their refiftance, we are told, from Scripture ; but the 

egradation of the unhappy Mary was vindicated by the claflical pen of 
Buchanan, the firft modern who ettablithed the authority of the fovereign 
on the original compact, or confent of the people; and aflerted their in- 
alienable right to refi? « pprs Hien, and to chafife their tyrant. His doétrines 
inferted a vigorous root in the nation: their branches were watered by 
the benedictions, trained and cherifhed by the care of the church. 
But the principles of Buchanan mace no durable impretlion on_ his 
pupil!" 

It woukd indeed have been ftrange if fuch principles had made on the 
mind of the king any other impreflion than that of abhorrence not only of 
their author but alfo of all by whom they were watered, trained, and 
cherifhed ; and Mr. Laing, perhaps without Fang it, has made the 
belt apology (if fuch a meafure flood in need of ¢ 1 apolog ey) for James's 
ftrenuous endeavours to biing the Church of Scotl: wt to an exact contor- 
mity with the Church of England. ‘The ditfere nee in the confiitation and 
worthip of thofe churches was not then fo great as is commonly fuppofed. 
Our author admits that fo early as 1500 a kind of epifcopacy had been efta- 
blithed in the Scottifh Church; and it has been proved by an anonymous 
writer of great learning * that no idea of introducing a perfect purity 

into 
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In a work entitled “ The fundamental Charter of Prefbyte ry as it hath 
been lately eftablithed in the Kingdom of Scotland, examined and dil- 
proved, by the Hiftory, Records, and public Trantaétions of our Nation.” 
‘This work was printed in Loudon for G. Brome, 1602 ; and its author has 
evidently been a deprived Scotch clergyman, What his name was we 
know not; but he has thrown much light upon the early hiftory of the 
reformed church in that kingdom ; and his fundamental Charter, — th- 
dtanding 
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goto that church had occurred to any man till the arrival of Mr. Andrew 
Melville from Geneva in 1574. It appears likewife that, at firft, the 
Scoth reformers made ufe of the Englith- liturgy in their churches. till 
Knox and others compiled a liturgy for themfelves ; fo that when King 
James was pufhing his favourite project, extemporary prayer in public 
was buta novelty in Scotland. 

The innovations propofed by that monarch amounted indeed to nothing 
more than, 1. “ That the eucharift fhould be received in a kneeling pofture. 
2, That it fhould be adminiftered in private, in extreme ficknefs. 3. ‘That 
baptifin fhould be adminittered in private if — iry. 4. That epifcopal 
confirmation thould be betiowed on youth. That the defcent of the 
fpirit, the birth, pathon, refurrection and pe ine Por of Chrift, thould be 
commemorated as anuual feftivals in the church.” In his remarks upon 
thofe articles, which were denominated “ the iive articles of Perth,” the 
author betrays extreme ignorance of the dottrine and worfhip as well of the 
primitive church as of the various churches of proteftant Europe. As he 
is no divine, an accuvate Knowledge of fuch things was not perhaps to be 
expected from him ; but furely every man fhould forbear from centuring re- 
ligious doétrines and practices, of which he has fiudied neither the trath 
nor the propriety. With refpeét to kneeling at the Lord’s fupper, it does 
not appear indeed to have been an innovation. It is true, that Knox is 
here quoted as faving, in the firft book of difcipline, “ Chrift fat at 
fupper with his dilciples, therefore fit we ;” and fuch, we doubt not, was 
the cafe in fome parts of. the country; but Mr. Spelding aiTures us *, that 
fitting at the Lord’s table oc cafioned great murmuring in Aberdeen as 
a practice never heard of till 1042 when it was firft introduced by Mr. 
Andrew Cant, a covenanting minifter. It would appear therefore that, 
in 1617, when the King was firugegling for a uniformity of publie prayers 
and the adminiltration of the facramenis in the two churches of England 
and Scotland, there was no uniformity of thefe things in the C have! h of 
Scotland herfelf; and this circunifiance furnifhes a further vindication of 
the conduct of James in attempting to bring her over to the praétice of 
the Church of England. 

Our author cenfures that monarch with great feverity for introducing into 
Scotland two courts of high commitiion, which he reprefents as tribunals 
more arbitrary than even the high commifhon and ftar-chamber, which 
were then eftabl {hed it Eng): ind; but his re prefentation is extremely un- 
fair. Vhe Scotch courts of bigh-commifficn were neither more nor lefs 
than courts of apyeal from the inferior judicatures of the church, and that 
too only on m: tte rs which were regulated by the canon law. One was 
eftablithed in the ecclefiaftical province of St. Andrews, and the other in 
that of Glafgow ; and we refer to any Jawyer, whois not determined to 
find every thing wrong which was done by the fovereigns of the Houfe 
of Stuart, whether the rules for their procedure (which may be feen tn 
Spotw ood) be caleulated ‘0 promote the purpofes of tyranny. 

But it is not furprifing that Mr. Laing fhould condemn the ecclefiaftical 
politics of James, when he blames even his ciforts to preferve the peace of 


a 





Randing the quaintnefs of its title, is written with great moderation, and 
might have been confylted by Mr, Laing with at leaft as much advantage 
as Celderwood’s hiftory. 

* Hiflory of the Troubles, Se. Vol. I. pages 43 and 108. 
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fociety, and to bring under fubjeétion to the law, robbers, affaffinis and 
traitors. He reprefents ‘the inhabitants fituated on the confines of the twa 
kingdoms as the moit fierce, rapacious and turbulent banditti that ever 
exitted, Their morals were licentious; theft, robbery and murder were 
honourable ; perjury, adultery and inceft were familiar crimes.” To res 
claim fuch wretches, or, if they were irreclaimable, to deprive them of the 
power of harrafling their pe: weable neighbours, a plain man would hard] ly 
deem any meafures too fevere. But litten to our humane hiftorian, 
“ Their civilization was attempted, when in confequence of the acceflion 
they had cealed to be formidable. To prevent their depredations, arms and 
the ufe of horfes were vainly interdi¢ted. ‘Yo reduce them under the 
coercion of the laws, the moft defperate were conducted by Buecleugh to 
the Belgic wars; the mott criminal or unfortunate were extirpated by 
the eruel policy of Dunbar!!" Pray, Sir, to whom was this policy 
crue] ? - 

The government had laboured with fome fuccefs to put an end to feuds 
and hereditary quarrels. Lord Maxwell, however, perfifted in deciding a 
difputed right in the field, for which be was imprifoned by order of the 
Privy Council ; but having ele: aped from a ment, he was purfued as 
an outlaw, and his lite was preterved only by the exemplary fidelity of his 
domettics and friends.“ Per/ccution rendered him defperate, and prone to 
avenge bis domesiic rejentmenis ; (this is a dew phrate which it is hoped the 
author underftands) and the chicfiaiu of the Johnitons, who had formerly 
flain his father, was invited to an amicable conference and treacheroully 
murdered.” After the perpetration of this crime Lord Maxwell either fled 
from the kingdom or had addrets to conceal himitelf from the emitlaries of 
the law ; but being difcovered fome years afterwards he was executed ; 
and the execution of this ailaffin is attributed by our author, not to the 
juttice of the government, but to the avarice and pernicious politics of the 
kinfmen of Carre, Earl of Somertet ! 

Mr. Laing indeed often expr tes himfelf as if he had very fingular no- 
tions of rightand wrong. Speaking of the difcoveries, retpe ing Govrie'’s 
con{piracy, which were made, after the acceilion of James to the “throne of 
England, he tays,— 

‘That “ a notary in Eyemouth, whofe name was Spratt, had divulge d 
fuch particulars as indicated a perfonal kuowledge of the crime. Wher 
apprehended and examined by the Privy C incil, that notary feems to 
have perfified, above two months, in a denial of the faét, or in declai 
tious to winch no credit was given. But he contefied, at Jaft, that the 
confpiracy had been concerted between the Earl of Govrie and Logan of 
Retielrig, whofe confidential fervant was employed as a meilenger to in- 
terchange their letters ; that the correfpondence was afterwards inadyert- 
ently communicated by gee the fervant, to Spratt his friend, who pur- 
loined a letter from Govrie, and another trom Logan, which had been re- 
turned by the Earl as foon as it was peruted. As his gratitude to Logan 
his benefactor, or fidelity to the fervant, had concealed the cont in acy 
during their lives, Spratt was arraigned on bis own confeffion, and by thote 
Jaws, which, on fome occafions, may render prevate virtues a public fete ; 
convicted of the conftructive treafon, which he forbore to reveal.” Is ita 

nivale virtue to conceal a treatonable con{piracy ? 

that the brother of Govrie had conipired againft the life or liberty of 
the King our author admits; but he contends fur the innocence —— 
var 
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ar) himfelf as well as of Logan of Reftelrig. One of his arguments for 
the innocence of Logan is too curious to be paffed without notice. 
Spratt, fays he, “ when expofed to the torture, acknowledged the for- 
of the letters,” from which the guilt of Logan was inferred; “ bat a 
omife from the Earl of Dunbar to provide for his family induced him, 
it is faid, to renew h’'s former confeffion, when affured that his /ife was fire 


feted, and his execution certain. His confeflion was uttered in defpair, 


when be was refolved to die, and bad no thought nor wifb to lel!” That 
many a hardened villain has with his laft breath uttered a falfhood will not 
be controvert:d ; but we believe this is the firft time that credit has been 
refufed to a man’s confeffion, becaufe it was uttered when he knew that 
his execution was certain, and had neither thought nor with to live !! 

The principal confpirator againft the King, Mr. Laing /uppofe to have 
been the Queen, and her only inftrument Mr. Alexander Ruthven, brother 
to the Earl of Govrie, This idea is not new, Though not adopted it was 
poticed by Roberton; from him taken up by the redoubted Pinkerton 5 
and interwoven by our author with the thread of his hittory, We fhal} not 
enter into its merits, but refer our readers for fatisfa&tion on the fubje& to 
Bobertfon’s Hiftory of Scotland, Arnott’s Criminal Trials, and Pinkerton’s 
Hypothetical Differtation, publifhed at the end of the firft volume of: the 
Hiftory under review. In the mean time, we may venture to affure our 
author, that, if he bring not forward much more cogent arguments for the 

uilt of Mary, than his friend has urged for the guilt of Anne and the 
nnocence of Govrie, his preliminary volyme will not hurt the credit of the 
declamatory apologies of Tytler and Whitaker, nor probably make a fingle 
convert from their opinions. 
(To be continued.) 


— ctl 





The Speech of the Hon. Charles James Fox, on the Motion for an Enquiry into 
the State of the Nation, on the 25tb of March, 1801, To which is added 
an Appendix, illuftrating Jome Paffages of the Speech, and contributing to the 
Means of forming a full Judgment upon the moff momentous Queftions that 
agitate the Public in the prefent Crifis. Pp. 80. 2s. Gd. Debrett. 1901, 


UR readers have fo long been accuftomed to the political declamations 
of Mr. Fox that they will fcarcely expect that we fhould enter into 
an analyfis of the fpeech now before us, which, with few exceptions, js 
nothing more than the repetition of an “ oft told tale.” He condemns the 
conduct of our minifters in their treatment of the Northern Powers, (and 
indeed what part of their condua@ has he not condemned?) and expreffes 
8 with to impofe limitations on our right of fearch which would nearly ren- 
Ger it nugatory. What however we certainly did not expec& to find here, 
is a confeffion that France has been proved, by the experience of ages, to 
be a kind of natural enemy to this country. In 1787, indeed, Mr. Fox did 
hot attempt to gualify the character of France in this Jefuitical manner; he 
then {poke out and called her pofitively our natural enemy, and loudly de- 
ted all kind of connection with her, But the virtuous Republic, 
Mt feems, has charms for him which the monarchy had not. We were 
equally furprized at another admiffion of this orator; he now allows that 
“ Jacobinifm is firong-r than ever,” though he has invariably reprefented it: 


. 88a bugbear, and regularly refitted every meafure which has been propoied 
by Minifters, for checking its deftructive progrefs ! 
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Speaking of the Chaxge in the Miniftry, he fays, ** No change ean be 
for the worfe.” Every man in the country, we apprehend, could. ell hit 
a different ftory, but it is in vain to refer Mr. Fox, and his worthy affocts 
ates, Me/frs. Sheridan and Co. to the looking-glafs, for a confutation of 
their ridiculous a#ertions on {uch a fubje@ as this. “1 defy,” he adds, 
“ the evil genius of the country to pick out an equal number of men from 
any part of England, whole meafures could, in the fame length of time, 
reduce the country to a more deplorable ftate than that in which the retired 
Minifters have left it.” He then difplays his anger at the appointment of 
the prefent Minifters, and his. mortification at the neglect of himfelf and 
his aifociates. 

Catbolig Emanei ation Mr. Yok prefcribes as a panacea for the diforders of 
Treland. Any thing that can tend to excite confufion appears to be conge- 
nial with the djipofttion of this political reclufe! But enough of this; the 
Appendix contains fome partial extraéts from particular. treaties: which 
prove nothing more than that we have, on particular occafions and for 
particular purpoles, contented to limit or fufpend an undoubted and ac- 
knowledged right, ‘he few remarks which the Editor has added are flip- 
pant and irrelevant, 

The Alonthly Reviewers have, in theit contemplation of this {peech, cere 


- tainly heard with different ears, and feen with different eyes, from ours; 


for they have heard that “ it excited, as it merited, general attention,” 
and have difcovered in it the marks of “ an able and eloguent ftatefman.” 
If they had condefcended to point out the paflages which exhibited thofe 
indications, or which tupplied any claim to fuch attention, we might have 


“been enabled to meet them on equal ground, and the public might have 


decided between us; but as they have contented themfelves with a fimple 
affirmation, we muft content ourfelves with a fimple negation; and we can 
fafely fay, that, fromall we have heard re“peting this fpeech, it produced 

les effect in the Honfe, than moft fpeeches from the fame orator; nor will 
it produce any greater effe& on that part of the public who are proof 

— confident affertions devoid of proof, and falfe reafoning deftitute of 
olidity. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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JAMES AUSTIN. 


N our laff Number, p. 195, we noticed a fingular inftance of individual 
indufiry, recorded in the 15th Report of the Society for bettering the 
Condition of the Poor, in the conduct of James Austin, a journeyman 
brick!ayer, of Shelford, in Cambridgethire, who, with a wife and four 
children to maintain, bas, in the courfe of ten years, by extraordinary 
exertions of perfonal labour and economy, built himfelf a comfortable 
honte which he begun with only fourteen fhillings in his pocket. “At the 
fame time, we expreifzd a with to know what wages this induttrious man 
ha:! received from his ma@er. We have fince received a letter from a mott 
refo*Gable clergyntin who refides in the neighbourhood, and who, in 
con{-queuce of our enquiry, walked over to the humble habitation of 
thefe deferving “cottagers and obtained from them the following infor- 
Diafion 
~ At the time be began building his cottage he made about eleven fhills 
ig 
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{ngs a week by his work. His harveti-wages were about two guineas; 
and ten fhillings a week board wages, which amounted in all to about four 
uineas. But the winter following being a very hard winter, he fometimes 
could not earn above three fhillings a week, and was often without, any 
work atall, when he employed himfelf at home in any jobs about the 
honfe, or in breaking up his garden-ground with a mattock, his neigh 
bours laughing at him, and telling. him it would never bear any crops, 
His eldeft brother at that time took his eldeft boy to work with him tor 
which he gave him his board. Provifions, however, were then much 
cheaper than they are now, the half peck brown loaf at that time coft but 
gine pence. He now.earns about fifteen thillings a week; and his boy 
nine fhillings. The expence of fivifbing his houfe will be, he thinks, 
about ten guineas for flooring the two chambers and two guineas for flooring 
the lower room with bricks. His barn (or outhoufe, mentioned in the note, 
p- 180, of the Report) he thinks will.coft about ten guineas more, if he 
does the chief of the carpenter's work himfelf, the great expénce being 


the bricks for the underpinning ; he has fonie old ‘wood by bim'to make" 


the /pars.” F 

“ tna laft communication with him I was.particnfarly pleafed with the 
account he gave me of his eldeft fon, Jqhn..I7e_ has often, by way of 
éncouragement, told him he might take’the money forfuch and fach’ jobs 
for himtelf, and he often fcrapés together a few pence or a thilling or two 
for other odd jobs, or by the generofity.of others. \'This money is always 
employed ufefully, either in purcha fit cloaths for himfelf, or in any little 
matter about the houfe he muy take a fancy to have done, He had once 
got nine-and-twenty fhillings, with which he went. to Cambridge and 
brought home two pigs for the ule of the family, fis manner is very civil 
end pleafing. — Se A 

“ Jofeph Anftin onge wifhed to have mortgaged his houlé and premifes 
to purchafe materials for completing jit, byt no one was willing to let him 
bave then:,, fo great.was the prejudice againfi this fingular undertaking.” 

Anxious, as well for the fake of rewarding yirtue, as for the purpote of 
inducing others to follow fo laudable an example,, and to aim at the acqui- 
fition of independence by the bett of all means, thofe of honeft induftry, 
we have refolyed to opep a iubicription for this tuly deferving man. We 
therefore give this votice, that donations, however fmall, will be thank- 
fully received, by Mr. Whittle, at the Anti-Jacobin Office, Peterborough 
¢ourt, Fleet-ftreet, and by Meitrs. Cobbett aud Morgan, at the Crow 
and Mitre, Pall-Mall ; of whom any farther information refpeGing James 
Auftin may be obtained. So foon as a fufligient fam thall have been re» 
ecived to enable him to complete his houfe aad barn, it will be trantmitted 
to the worthy clergyman, who has favoured us with the alfove particulars, 
and who will take care to {ee it appropriated to the purpofe for which it ia 
behiowed, 





THE RETROSPECT. 
THINK it right Sir, to fend you a faithfal narrative of the difturbance 
which recently took place in the Weit Riding of the county of York, 26 
far as it could be afcertained by an attentive obferver. About three weeks 
before the advertifements in the public papers oppeared, calling meetings 
to clamour for peace, the Diffenters feemed to be in 9 confilerable degree 
of 


af fesment; and fome of them pee their knowledge thas a 
2 
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‘of this defcription were in agitation, at a time when people in general I 
ami convi had no fufpicion of any fuch intentions. Accordingly a 
little fneaking advertifement appeared in one of our provincial papers re- 
quefting a meeting of a particular defcription of people in our largeft com- 
mercial town on the market day. Report fays that great exertions were 
made at this, and the fubfequent meetings, to conceal their origin by proe 
curing fome perfon of the effablifhed chureh to take the chair ; and this 
report is probably true, as a perfon who affrts himfelf to be of tba: de- 
Saription appears in the firlt inftance to have been the cat's paw of the party. 
I¢ was carried at that meeting, at whieh I underftand but few perions of 
re{peétability appeared, to petition for peace ; and the refolutions were im- 
mediately noticed by the Couriey, not as the refolutions of the Diffenters, 
and ombers; but as the refolves of the indabitan/s of that extenfive and 
populous town. This induced a neighbouring gentleman to write in the 
A ip ache {pirited remonfiranee againft thefe proceedings, in which he 
cir origin; pointed out their abfurdity; and warned the free- 

ers of the county againft the fcbemes of the confpirators. The Dif 
fenters took fire at this; and fuffered a great deal of truth to make its et 
cape while they continued off their guard. They waited upon the printer : 
attacked bim with great virulence; and at length gave him to underftand, 
that they were determined to ftop the carecr of this writer; and that a 
certain counfellor well known for his patritic virtues and abilities as 2 
qwriter, had already been : pplied to againft him. By alternate threats, and 
flattery, aided by a little of the precious metal, they not only gained ad- 
miffion from the 1 ge printer for three abufive letters to the gentleman 
in queftion, two of them from their priefts; but abfolutely by their in- 
flucnce precluded bim from being admitted to anfwer them. Such aétually 
was the condu@ of tbofe oan to cruil liberty, as they coxcomically call 
themfelves where they had power, and influence. The other meetings ap- 
pear to have originated with the fame defcription of men as the firft; and 
one of them at Jeaft contained a complete illuftration of the meaning of 
the whole bufinefs. A wera § manufa@urer from a neighbouring vil- 
lage, of fo little confequenee in his neighbourhood, that I will venture to 
fay few gentlemen know. him even by fight, was handed to the chair by 
another Difienter, a worfted mill owner in the town. After the opening 
of te meeting another Diffenter, almoft a perfe& ftranger in the place, 
into which he was probably introduced for political purpofes, whofe tather 
was Jately a managing partner at a well Known revolution mill, began a 
moft indecent philippic againft the miniftry. He affumed, but never at- 
tempted to prove that the war had its origin with them. He afferted like- 
w fe that in it they never had had a fixed objet; but perpetua!!y thifted 
their ground. ‘Lhe nature of this part of his declamation may be con- 
eluded by the gentlemanly epithets of Proteus, Political Mountebank, 
&e. &e. with which be honoured Mr. Pitt. He proceeded to a general 
furvey of the fubje& of the meeting, and laftly addreifed himfelf to the 
manutacturers ; and wool-combers. ‘This was by much the moft inflam- 
matory and pernicious part of his fpeech. He dwelt particularly upon the 
diftreties of the poor; aod, not chufing to recolleét the awful vifitation of 
Providence under which we were then labouring, affured above a thoufand 
of ibis deteription of his Majefty’s fubje&s, that all their evils were brought 
cpon them by the war and the folly, and wickednefs of the minilitry, when 
Siuuredly, be as a muill-owner was one of the principal caufes of the preiiure 
under 
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pier which they were fehiog for want of work. He contrafted their 
tuation not in the laft year of plenty, but at te beginning of the war 
with their prefent ftate; and took every poffible advantage of this unfair 
contraft to irritate their minds againft government. All his grimace, how- 
ever, fell thort of its effe@& in confequence of the artificial manner in which 
it was conducted, It feemed from what followed that fome oppofition was 
expected from one of the clergymen of the parith, for a manifeft attempt took 
place to fmuggle up, betwixt the chairman, and the orator, the bufinefs inte 
the compafs of one or two propofitions. The clergyman called for order im 
their proceedings ; and afked the declaimer if he had no refolutions. ‘The re- 
folutions were then produced and read. ‘The clergyman after the reading of 
the fecond refolution (that the war was the principal caufe of our diftrefs) pro. 

fed to fubftitute two of his own in its ftead; and pofitively declared that, 
af his requeft were complied with, he would, induced by the increafing dif. 
trefles of the poor, join the meeting ina peticion for peace. He was permit. 
ted to read his refolutions which were. 

Refolved, That the mills and new machinery introduced lately into the 
woollen manufacture conftitute one very principal caufe of our diftecfs, 

Refolved, That in the petition thall be intim#ted our with that the mills, 
and machinery fo prolific of ovr defiru¢tion hall be put a ftcp to for ons 
fingle year, | 

He was immediately oppofed by the gatric/ic mill.ewners in a very tae 
tmultvous manner ; the orator, and his friend are both of that defcription, and 
felt accordingly. ‘The orator, indeed, had the modefty to be @ little con- 
fufed ; but he was immediately fupported by the tmpertiel chairman. The 
clergyman however, from the fuddennefs of the move, contrived fo far to cole 
Je€t the fenfe of the meeting as to be convinced, that if they could be freed 
from the influence of the Jacabins: apparently fituated amongft them for the 
urpofe of mifleading them, a great number of the manufaCturers continued to 
retain their fober fenfe ; and were in favour of his refolutions. ‘The impartial 


chairman, as he was afterwards termed in the public papers, was heard in opie 


pofition ; and the orator was heard upon the fame fide with great candour ; but 
the clergyman was fuffered to fptak no more uninterrupted in his own des 
fence. The mecting immediately became fo tumultuous as to be worthy of 
no further notice, only it is obfervable that the clergyman was not only prt» 
vented from {peaking, but was threatened to be pulled down; and dragged ous 
wf the meeting by the Difenters, though they had invited him to it by acard 
fent to his own houfe. Such is the liberality of the friends of civil liberty, 
as they ludicroufly ftile themfelves, when the fmallett atom of power is in 
their hands. Immediately after thefe tumultuous meetings circular letters 
were fent round the country ; and men were employed to give money, and 
bind the lower claffes of the people by oaths to their caufe; and they were 
taught to believe that if they proved faithful the whole country would join 
them when the sifing took place. The new engine of mifchiet, the Difenters 
Chronicle, opened with all its aftonifhing powers; and indulged us with 
fuch inftances of genius as tickled our ritible mufcles not a litile: but the 

' in point of fenfe was abundantly compenfated for in low malignity 
and ftale licentioufnefs. ‘The faints too were at work blowing the horn of 
democracy in the fchifm thops ; when a few light-horfe arrived from a good 
government eves watchful for ous falety 5 and have foon reduced matters 
to their-old peaceable train; and sonsteeee wa notwithRanding all our = 
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that the power, and influence of the crown, when not ¢afried too far, is 2 
moft excellegt ingredient in the Bririfh Conftitution. 
I ‘have the honour to remain, 
Sir, yours, &c. 
VERITAS. 

P.S. hope, Sir, thefe circumftances will convert our, apparently more 
than half, convinced friend G - Your Appendix, probably from fome 
jacobinical maneuyre, did not reach its place of deftination till to day, or 
you fhould have had them fooner, 

Yorkfbire, Fuly 3d. 1801. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, . 

You will permit me to point ont an instance of inadvertency which ve 
generally prevails among the cones. in the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion. In reading the prayer for the church militant, there are very few, 
who, at this day, omit the word od/ations, in case a colleétion has been pre- 
viously made for the poor; though a moment’s consideration will be suftie 
cient to convince him, that ‘ alms and oblations” are by no means synonys 
mous terms. 4/mys are, obvivusly enough, gifts to the poor ; oblations are 


emerings to the Minister. These offerii gs, which were customary at the 


time of the compilation of the Liturgy, and a considerable time afierwards, 
are now discontinued almost every where. Even Easter-offerings are not 
presented during: the administration of the Lord’s Supper. The words, 
" and odlations,” therefore, ought surely to be omitted. And, forthe same 
feason, should. be omitted the following ee es in the Offertory: they 
fespect ob/ations only—* Who goeth a w ire, at any time of his own 
cost, &c. &c.”"—" If we have sown, &c. &c.”—“ Do ye not know, that 
that they who minister, &c. &c.”—** Let him that is taught in the word, 
Re. &e.”"— That offerings to the Clergy ought to be resumed is an idea 
which, I suppose, woiild be ridiculed’ by some, and reprobated by others, 
It would be tod much, in’ truth, to expect : any thing like it; when with se 


hard a struggle, we get a paltry composition for tythes, an d are looked on 


with an evil eye, A by those” from whom we ‘received a third part only of our 
due, and to whom, conseque ntly, we make a present of the other two-thirds, 
— Away then with odlasions ! 


March $, 1801. CLERICUS. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 
CANTO THE- FPOURTH, 
- ABGUMENT. 
Defeription of Andarton, after the death of Sir Humpbrey —Neville 
and ‘Ned “ferkairs joint trupees of Alaw—-Mifs'Prie and Fenny 


Jerkairs, fupertatending the* wedneney" of Andarton-houfe,—Allan, ct 
Squire 
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Squire Squintal’s, parting with Juliet and her companion Emma, feiz- 
ing a purfe from Juliet, and fetting off for Oxford.—Allan, at the 
Univerfity.—Neville’s death—Ned Ferkairs, Alan's file truflee.— 
Character of Geoffry Squintal.—Charaéters of Alice Squintal bis 
wife, and ber daughter, Juliet. 





DescRIPTION OF ANDARTON, AFTER THE Dagatg oF 
Sir Humpnraty, 


ss ES !—to the eye of Grief Andarton wove 

A fickly toliage through the fighing grove ; 
And each faint bloffom feem'd to clofe in deaih 
Its filver whitenefs and its fragrant breath, 

The fun-bright lawn in fudden gloom grew cold, 
And fhivering arbours dropp’d their buds of gold ; 
As his own oak, where leaves frefh opening play’d, 
Wrapp’d its fair honours in a dufkier fhade, 

Yet, as with gradual ftealth the filent hours 
Sunn’d the weak leaf, or dew’d the drooping flowers, 
Through breaking fhadow bade the grove refume 
Its young light verdure and its floral bloom ; 

And e’en that oak, amidft the fyivan ring, 
Wave its green branches to the laughing ait 
Andarton clafp’d with joy its rifing care, 

The good Sir Humphrey’s image, in his heir.’* 


re ie 


Jucier’s Purse. | ! 

«© TWAS as a promis’d purfe, with paffion link’t— 

A purfe inftinét with fire, with foul inftin& ; 

For there had Juliet’s bofom learn’d to glow, 

To breathe in purple, or in filver flow, 

There, with a gradual heat, had young defire 

O’er the foft filk effus’d a lambent fire ; 

There ardent fighs imbued the fluid gold, 

And gentle wifhes heav’d in every fold ; 

And hope o’er all its faery laftre thed, 

Swell’d at each ftitch, and danc’d Yom thread to thread. 
There, jealoufies had o’er the tiffue fim’d, 

And each bright fpangle for a moment dimm’d ; 

And fluttering fears had imp’d their feeble wings, 

And died entangled in the trembling ftrings ; 

While bath’d in kiffes the delicious fnare, 

Young Love, not Plutus, lurk’d in ambufh, there,’’ 





Grorrry Squixtaty Esq, 

‘¢ Late, too, the Colonel of a troop, he fhonc, 
To military tactics mighty -prorie ; j 
And, fond his warrior-genius to difplay, 
As mock-fights glitter’d to the beams of day ; 
Oft, from his high plum’d fteed, the field haranga’d, 
Or fiercely rufh’d where mimic armour ¢lang’d, : 
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P oetrye 


See, at his beck, young Pug the peftle qu®, 
While maladies or ceafe, or intermit ; 

And Enfign Bob, difmiffing all the clerk, 

His parchments _ abandon with a jerk : 


Nor more, the flippery brethren of the quill, 
Bid fhrivell’d deede th?’ martial fpiric fill ; 
But, ftealing from their holes, attention win, 
As cach a fleek young ferpent, cafts his fkin ; 
Kindling, in burnifht glory, glides along, 
And brandifhes abroad his double tongue.” 





© CHARACTERS OF JULIET AND HER MOTHER. 


“ Not clad in {miles infipidly ferene, 

Did Juliet move thro’ being’s dull routine, 
Her {parkling animat on oft entranc’d 
The focial circle, if a look fhe glanc’d: 
And, as her heavenly {pirits mounted light, 
If woe drew near, fhe flutter’d at the fight. 
If Alice pais’d a piteous objett by, 
Whilpering—“ Poor creature’’—with juft half a figh ; 
Touch’d’by her mother’s apathy, o’erflow’d 

Her eyes with tears, her cheek with blufhes glow’d ; 
And all the vicious ready to condemn, 

And e’en of cenfure to protraét the theme; 

The little quick enthufiaft wont to ftare, 

Oft as her mother, with fo mild an air, 

With {uch a modifh negligence of tone, 

Glofs’d o’er a crime, relolv’d to flander none. 

Now, while a livelier ray from fancy ftole, 

Amidft the fine emotions of her foul, 

As, from fome recent fource furcharg’d with fighs, 
Her bofom heav’d and tear-drops fill’d her eyes, 

To her lone chamber fhe would oft retire ; 

There, at her window fix the (Eolian lyre, 

Wait the low warblings of the dulcet breeze 

That firft feem’d wafted from the wavy trees, 

And with poetic tranfport all her own, ° 
Catch the wild note, and drink the dying tone; 

Or melt with feelings only lovers know, 

On Otway's tender traits of female woe; 
“Or the poor folitary plaint affuage, 

The heart-fick pang i. Burney’s magic page ; 

And with light hand, ber elegant guitar 

Attune to every foft impaffion’d air, 

As from her bower, for love and fancy’s fake, 

She hail’d the turret fhadowing the clear lake, 

And, on the floor of mofs beneath her feet, 
fW hat time cool evening, bath’d in many a {weet, 
The fieepy bells of finking Qorets clos’d) 
Her eye oblivious of the paft repos'd.”” 
‘+ Nor feldom the fly Alice would intrude 
With ftealthy footiteps, on her lovefick mood, 
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While Juliet, heedlefs of the oblerver nigh, 
Sull mus’d, then ftarting met her mothe:’s eye, 
Or, drepp»g with incautious hafle her book, 
Shrur < :/om an angry frown, or icy look. 
Fo! fon} romantic maid! (would Alice fay) 
You know, full wel', I dilapprove a Play, 


% A novel, or a tune to touch the heart ] 
What! with imaginary forrow {mart ? 
When real ills croud round us, fhall we go 
Thyo’ all the maze of vilionary woe ?” 


— —_ — \ = T " ar 
-THE CIVIC FEAST, sth Novemogr. 


A free Tranflation of a Latin Poem, publ fred in the Anti. Fasobin Revise 
for Ofober, 1800. 

Is there no vacant angle in the Strand, 

No penthoufe, where a wretch may fnugly Tend 

And levy alms? Is then your hunger fuch, 

That, for a dinner, you endure fo much? 

Why man! 'twere lefs difgraceful to rely 

On fragments winch the kennel might iupply. Perarat. %. & 

ae 

To feed inceffantly my fervid fpleen, 
New monfters and new prodigies are feen, 
In quick fucceffion, from the rabble crew, 
Lifting their heads, and burfting into view. 
My fportive mufe, ah whither fled, the while, 
Thy wonted playfulnefs and {prightly {mile ? 
Sooner by far would I relinquith thefe, 
Than, Pindar’s name x/urping, aim to pleafe 
The gracelefs herd, by one indecent line, 
Or impious ridicule of things divine. 

Of virtue when a brothel. baxater prates, 
And when a gentleman fills vulgar pates 
With admiration of his patriot zeal, 
A fpendthrift, who depends, for malt and meal, 
On dice and contribution / (well are known 
The orgies of the wanton hill) how prone 
To mirth were he, who could indure a jeft ; 
And they how fenfelefs, who do not dere 
‘The daring maxims of a thamelefs age, 
And doom them, Satire, to thy keeneft rage! 
Maxims abfurd, with greater mifchiefs fraught, 
Than on the world Pandora’s cafket brought. 

«¢ But, on this feftal day’’—with all my heart, 
Let joy run wild ; let each one bear a part 
In loyal gratulations, on the day 
When William refcued us from papal fway ; 
The day, befides, long hallow’d as the date 
Of God’s protection, when yon seca | fate, 
From king and fenate, by his mighty thield, 
Was w off, and treafon Rood reveal’d. 





Meantimes 
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Meantime from liberty’s High Prief& what news ? 
The Gracchi, too, fweet fouls !. and they who choofe 
To rival Cato’s fame ;—do thefe all quit 
Their hoftile ranks, and leave the world to Pitt ? 

6 Me, Sir ?—From fruitic/s labour 1 repofe ; 

“¢ Railat the war; and wait, till chance difclofe 

«* Some means to force our rivals to refign, 

«* And bow to peace ;~=but from no hands but mine.?? 

Hear nim !—But would you know each bumper-toatt, 
That crown’d this feaft? confult the Morning Poft, 
“THE Morning Chronicle, or Evening Star; 

Not one of thefe a tale like this would mar, 
Not one but would, for gold, his country fell, 
Nor feel a confciods pang. ‘Yet, fhame to tell! 
Thefe all find readers and fupporters too. 

In vain has Juftice warn’d the faGtious crew 3 
In vain'forbid their blafphemies and lies ; 
Their zeal the dread of forfeit ears defies. - 
How would your boafted Ge/lic freedom tkreen 
«© Such infolence from Sainte Gu:llotine ? 

What lefs would pacity -the gentle dam ? 

Your exile in the wilds of Surinam! 

‘The chiefs, are met—the crowd, on every fide, 
Come rufhing in, and fill the manfion wide 
With favory. breath, from hungry lips diffus’d ;. 
And, ob for thame !—the weedy cit, excus’d 


From tax of reguifition, to defray 

The coftly feafting of this joyous day, - 

Stung with reproach, repents his having come, 

And withes he had fed on feraps at home. 
When feafting now had made amends, at laft, 


‘ 


For expeation’s long protracted fatt, 
And thirft a while had quaff’d the rofy.cups 

The orator, impatient, ftarted up ; : 
The orator, whofe rhetoric oft prevails, 
Becaufe his bold afflurance never fails, 

¢¢ My flender talents J my/e/f contefs 
** Unfit this honour’d audience to addrefs 
*¢ But in your clemency we place our trult ; 
“¢ For /’m-a Citizen, among the firlt it. 
“ To /peak my. mind, and, in the wordy ftrife,, 
¢¢ Unaw’d and unabafh’d have fpent my-life. - 
*¢ Yet welare weak ; for,.witha lack of gall, , 
¢ Laden with injuriesy-we bear themalls: °* > 
«¢ Pent in an ifle, too narrow to contain ws). is. 
«¢ We bend beneath the lath of  proudSejanuss «.; 
*¢ But even victory, hike a bliphted fower, ~~ 
¢¢ Shall fruitlefs prove.to his dechining power 3°. 
«© And hey at length, fhali find wedare to fmile ~ 
“¢ At Spain’s difafters and thevanquith’d Niles 
« We look abread forexemplary hghis,o i. -. 4 
6 Confular power, and tribunitian rights. 
«« My hope remains, that, by th:s arm alone, 


& The idols of time palt thal] be o’erthiowan, 
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¥¢ Nor fhall our long united Tabours fail Age 
* To fave, at laft, trom terrors of a gaol, ee 
«¢ Thofe clients whom, till now alas! in vala 


66 We've cheer’d with hopes of drudgery’s broken chain, 
© Of lerdly manfions and patrician lands, 
‘© The gifts of freedom to her chofen bands, 
«© Do ye defpond ? and, for a few delays, 
«© Shall rea/on fleep, to whom our altars blaze? . ; oe 
“6 Or fleeps Our Vengeance, while, with pelred face, ; 
«¢ Thelwaitcan laugh, in {corn of his difgrace be 
Then, like a plump and anpry Bull, up rofe > 
The flower of Ruffel’s houfe.—Contention chofe, cigs 
That moment, to diftract the reeling crowd é 
With fierce debate and exclamation loud, : 
Fragments of plates and bottles ftrew the ground; 
The battle rages, and the walls refound. 
A din confus’d, of fhouts and groans and curfes, 
Proclaims black eyes, crack’d pates, and pilfer’d purles. 
By difcord thas mifled, unhappy cits, oh 
Ye lofe your money, and ye lofe yaur wits. nef 
Withrhead averfe, to efcape the reeking fume, AY) i 
hich round him rofe, and floated in the room, ie 
The learned Parr, unlike a learned pig, ai 
Staring exclaim’d—that he had loft his wig ! 
Wiuh what pulmonic force did Richard roar ; 
For filence! filence !—He, whofe native ftore ; 4 i: 
Ot rich endowments might obtain the prize, , 
Decreed with caution by the good and wile, Fi 
Yet courts the vulgar, and his fame fubmits hy. 
To focial coblers and Piebean wits ; | aa 
And, like another Pompey, fondly draws ay 
Concent from his own theatre’s applaufe, a: 
Bat, while fo many thirfty fouls are here, ob 4 
Warm with the relith of this rare good-cheer, ie 
W ho—for the pccafion—to be fitly dreft, a 
Have not difdain’d to come in hired veft, ria. 
Our gracious Sovereign thall we fear to name, as 
Nor one libation our refpect proclaim ? a 
«« Yes, I applaud your motion (Gods and crowns r, 
«¢ | leave, indeed, co fuperftitions clowns) , . 
«© But fill your glaffes to this /gyal toate Bi 
‘« ‘I'he Sovereign people 1”’——Then, on Thracia’stoatt . 
You might have {worn was heard, from fhore to fhore, i 
Of fhouting Bacchanals the mingled roar, |, | 
But fhali the indignant mufe defert her theme ? 
_To thee again fhe turns, and to thy dream 
Of innovation, copied from the page 
Of Gallic fury and envenom’d rage. 
In thee let wit and eloguence combine, 
The thunder of Demofthepes be thine, . 
And, though degenerate pride the gift difdaing, 
Let blood of noble current fill thy veins; 
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Yet mark, of Curio’s venal tongue, the blot, 

Nor let the fate of Gracchus be forgot. 

And haft thou, then, a fpirit fo deprav’d ? 

Doft thou commemorate a kingdom fav’'d? 

Thou, Cataline! ‘whofe frantic zeal is known, 

To undermine thy monarch and his throne, 

Thy country's triumphs blaft, her laws reform, 

And thow thy tkill to guide and {way the ftorm! 
Whither this fatal frenzy leads, we fee ; 

But why fo many fhould the courts decree 

To banifhment, yet leave unquench’d the brand 

Which kindled firft this madnefs through the land ! 

Thus, when her artful web the fpider fhapes, 

Flies are entangled, but the wafp efcapes. 

Vet thou (though juftice linger hes while) 

Shalt find, ere long, that fame Botanic Lfle 7 . 

For thee too can fupply a deftin’d place, 

Where thou may’ft meet thy Palmer’s lov’d embrace, 


Frederitkton, Province of New Brunfwick, 6th April 1801. 
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TWENTY FIRST OF MARCH, 1801. 


BRITONS firm defend your poft, 
Behold your foes advanee,, —** 
On equal terms a veteran hoft, . 
The pride of haughty France. re 8 
Now by Marlborough,’ Gallia’s fcourge ; 
Wolfe’s immortal name, 
Now by Neptune's friendly furge, 
Uphold Britannia’s fame.: .. 
By that Buoy which now you View ; 
Theme of future ftory, 
By Nelfon’s fame which Frenchmen rue, 
Sun of naval glory. 
By Poy anceftors who tore 
is crown from Gallia’s King, 
Where flowers now {pring from Gallic Gore, 
And Henry’s praifes fing. 
Refolve to conquer, ne’er to fly 
Thofe near approaching bands, 
Whole glittering arms wd now defcry, 
Quick moving o’er the fands, ‘ 
Now the charge, the mighty fhock 
Through either line refounds; 
While Britain’s army ftands the fhock, 
Unmov’d by death or wounds, 
Behold the Conful’s grenadiers, 
Invincible mifcall’d, 
With furious onfet urge their {pears 
On heroes unappail’d, 
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' See Bonaparte’s chofen truft, 

Firft ftagger’d in the fight ; 

E’en now they pant, they bite the duit, 
Fell’d by fuperior might. 

By Caledonia’s fons they ’re taught, 
While fighting hand to hand, 

‘That Britith nerves, by valour wrought, 
No Frenchman can withftand. 

Repuls’d on every fide, they yieltl, 
And fly o’er a of flain, 

Where French marauders ftrew the field, 


Who ne’er fhall rob again, 
CANOPUS. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, 
B have, ‘at length, to congratulate our Readers Oni.the final termina« 
tion of that difpure, which French intrigues had engendered, between 
| Great Britain and the .Northern Powers, and which threatened to anite the 
‘whole European Continent in a¢ts of hoftility againft this country, but for 
whofe noble cfforts during the momentous conteit, in which we are en 


they muft, all of them, have been laid proftrate at the feet of Republacan’ | 


Frances. The Emperor of Ruffia has ia this, as in fome other inftancesy 
* evinced a difpofition not merely yuit but magnanimous; and wert fuch.dit. 

pofition duly improved by the Britifh Miniftry, abroad {cheme of policy 
and fyftem of a¢tion might yet be adopted, for the emancipation of Eugope 
from the dreadful yoke of French tyranny. ‘Thr note prefented by the Ruf. 
fian Ambaffador to the Corfican Ufurper, in which, the Emperor infitts on the 
reltoration of the Kings of Naples and Sardinia to the poficfion of thofe 
territories which they enjoyed previous to the war, as the indifpenfible con. 
dition of continued amity between the two countries, manifefts, in the dreng- 
ch poffible light, a clear and comprehenfive underftanding of the real inter~ 
efts of Europe, a deep concern for her calamities. and fufferings, a due fenfe 
of her danger, and an earneft anxiety to releafe her from the fangs of thofe 
Ciforganizing fiends, who have {pread defolation around them, and diffufed 
the feeds of anarchy over three-fourths of the Continent. . If all public fpi- 
rit were not entirely evaporated, if fear and a miftaken notion of felf-iateret 
had not totally fubdued every noble impulfe, every generous feeling, and every 
principle of found policy in the minds of the different Sovereigns, the manie 
feftation of fuch fentiments, by a Prince fo capable as the Emperor of Raffia 
unqueftionably is of giving cfle¢t to his reprefentations, of extorting by arms 
conceffions which he wil] not obtain by negociation, would rouze to action 
thofe faculties and thofe powers, which, for the curfe of Europe and for the 
Courge of the civilized and moral world, have fo long remained paflive and 
torpid ; and, foregoing all felfifh and improvident fchemes of aggrandize. 
meat and ambition, they would unite for the fole purpofe of reltoring that 
tate of things which can alone place the tranquillity and happinefs of Europe, 
on a folid and permanent bafis. If this union of -fentiment and of aétion 
were adopted; if Ruffia, Priffia, and Auftria were firmly to co-operate with 
Great Britain, and, after iffuing a proclamation declaratory of their — 
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ples, their views and their defigns, were to attack the French Republic, on 
the fide of Italy, Germany, and ihe Low Countricsy while the whole force 
of England was applied, in an oppofite dire€tion, againit her fea-coails, the 
would inevitably, and fpeedily, be reduced to the necefiity of giving peace 
and fecurity to Europe, by reftoring her legitimate government, retiring 
within her ancient limits, and, receiving back her colonies, placing herfeif 
precifely in the firuation in which fhe ftood, previous to the murder of her 
monarch, her fubverfion of his throne, and her general @tclaration of war 
egainit abl regular States. By fuch conduéi thefe Powers would bett confult their 
Own interelt, give ftability to their thrones, and acquire an indifputable 
claim to the thanks of the prefeot age, and to the gratitude of pofterity. 
Bur, forry are we to fay, no fymptoms of fuch an intention are, at prefent, 
Gifcernible in their declarations or condaét. “he minds of thefe intatuated 
Princes appear to be exclufively occupied by the novel and moft difhonourable 


attempt to modify republican fchemes of depredation, and te qualify French 


fyftems of plonder. The ecclefiattical Princes of Germany are, tt feems, to be 
tobbed of their territories, in order to afford the means of indemnify ing others 
who have been robbed by the French ! Thus, thofe feeds of difflention between 
the different States of the Empirt, which it was ons leading objeét of the 
Krench Revolurionifts to diffeminate, will be efeétudlly fown, and, by that 
difmemberment of the empire, which they always proclaimed their desermai. 


Mation to effect, the foundation of endlefs anarchy and difpute willbe effecy 
} " | 


tually laid! 

The Firtt Conful of France, alarmed at the firm remonftrance of the Pull 
fian Emperor, and at the diffolotion of the Northern Confederacy, on which 
he had built the moft fanguine hopes, and the moft prepofterous expectations; 
has exerted all his powers of intrigne in order to avert the Rorm ‘which 
fzemed to Jour round bis head. ‘There is reafon to believe that he has tempted 
the Houfe of ‘Auttria to fecond his plans, by an offer nf forme part at leait of 
the dominions of the Eledor of Bavaria, the agquifition of which has 
éver been a primary confideration with the Emperor ; it is a confideration 
that weighs not a ftraw with the mora! politicians af the Republic, that the 

fent Elector, when Duke of Deux Fouts, betrayed a trong predilection for 
their principles, and theit-catfe, to which latter he retidered fome fervice ;— 
indeed, to’ judge, from the fate of Switzerland, Genoa, and Tufcany, it 
would appear that thefe very States, to which they are under the greatsit obli- 

tions, ate deftined to experience the worft treatment from them 5 which 
they certainly deferve at the hands of every other power than France. What 
temptaticn has been off red to the King of Prufffa to induce him to acquiefce 
in this fyftem of plunder, and in the propofal to Rrengrhen the Hoafe of 
Auftria, his enmity to which is known to have fwayed his councils, and to 
have fhfluénced his conduft, in oppafition to every principle of duty, and to 
every rule of good policy, it is not very eafy te conjecture. The moft pro- 
bable fuppofition appears to be this; that France has offered to fecure ro him 
the Electorate of Hanover, atid, perhaps, the cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, 
and Lubeck. ‘The impuration of fuch plans to any Monarch, twelve year 
» would have joftly heen deemed infulting and calumnious; and, % fatt, 

no honeft mind can, even now, contemplate them without indignation and 
horror; but the atrocious fchemes of depredation and plunder which we Raves 
of late, feen executed and fyfiematized, with the connivance of all thefe 
Princes, and the encouragement of fome of them, deflroys the apparent in- 
juftice of fuch imputations, and gives probability and confiftence to fuppofis 
tions, which would fermesly bave been figmatized, with reafoo, as pe ef. 
‘ : ub ene 
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fofions of malice, or the ravings of a diftempered imagination, But if his 
Profian Majelty be weak or wicked enough to liften to fuch propofitions, he 
will admit a principle which may, at fome fature period, be fairly and juitly 
applied to the deftruction of his own power, and the annihilation of his own 
throne; a principle which derives activity fr m admiffion, and vigour from 
extenfion ; which fubdues honour, deftroys fubordination, juftities revolt, 
and eradicates religion ; the principle of Jacontntsm, in (hort. It were 
madnefs to fappofe that a Power, which has already abfolved millions of fub-. 
jects from their oaths of allegiance to their lawful Sovereigns, will, when« 
ever intereft may ditate and oppprtanity occur, refufe ‘to proffer and 
extend a fimilar abfolution to the fubjeéts of Aultria and Profia! The prin. 
ciple once admitted will affuredly be acted upon, and thofe Sovereigns be, as 
infalliblys deftroyed, fooner or later, by its operation, as the French phyfi. 
ciany Guillotin, was by that in{ftrument of death which he either invented or 


_tevived. It is not ‘too late to retreat from the edge of the precipice on 


which-they now ftand ; bat if they advance their ruin is inevitable, and they 
will incur the guilt of fuicide, witlout the fmalleft claim to compatiion. , 

The invafion of the Palatinate by the Emperor ,of Germany is eertaialy the 
refult of fome private agreement between his Imperial Majetty and the French 
Republic ; and though this difplay of his intentions may be premature, yet 
the ultimate execution of them, we apprehend, is certain, The King of 
Pruffia'ts, by this means, placed ‘in-a*fituation of confiderable embarraffinent, 
for as, for the purpofe of weakening the influence of the houfe of Auttria in 
the empire,he-hasy-during the war,-encourzged the minor princes of Gere 
many to commit atts of difobedience and rebeltion againit their lawful head, 
by promifes of fupport and affiftanees-he-tsmow called upon by the Ele¢tor 
of Bavaria, to fulfill thofe promiies, It remains, therefore, to be’ feen, 
whether his Prufian Majeity will, by a refufal, fubmit co the charge of 
Beery ory by compliance, iuci¢ the enmity of France and Auttria. But 
uch isy andever will be, the difliculties confequent on a deviation from ftri& 
moral rectitude, and a fair.upright fyftem of policy ! 

The French Conful with that con/fency which fo ftrongly marks his. 
character and conduct, after folemnly -proclaimiog, the doctrine of equality, 
and the fowereigniy of the peopla~ including, of courfe, the right of. the 
people to chufe their own fovercign, and their own form of goverument, has, 
tecently preferibed to the wretched inhabitants of the conquered countfies on 
the banks of the Rhine, without even the form of confulting them, aa oath 
of allegiance to be taken to the French Republic, atter having, by his own 
fiat, abfolved them from their former oaths of allegiance! But this proflis- 
gacy has beco:ne. fo common chat it ceafes"to® be an objeét of furprize ; and, 
indeed, it is not one of the leatt fatal confequences of the French’ Revolution, 
that, by the multiplicity of its enorminics, it has led the generality cf mane 
kind to view the commillion of crises, not only without execration, but ‘abe 
moft with indifference. A dreadiuland mo& uunatural ttate of things, which 
can fcarcely fail to draw down the divinesvengeance on their heads! 

In the view of our domeftic concerns there appears to be,ditde room for ob- 
fervation, The news froin Ecvpt continues to be mottfavourable ; and the 
fivation of affairs in that country is fath as fully to juftify’ all our pree 
dictions on the fubject; while our minifters feem to be dutty imprefled with 
that fenfe of its importance which we have inceffantly laboured to inftil into 
the public mind. The negociations for peace with France, ftill continu, 
thoughwith little profpect of fuccefs, if the language of the French princs 
May be reveived as a faig critérion of the fentiments of the Conful ;—in 
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328 To Correfpendents, 


peace, in the prefent flate of Europe, appears to be impraSticable. When. 

ever it is made, we truft, for the honour and fafety of our country, it will 

sot be made on the dangerous admiffion of the necelliry of facrifices for the 

purchafe of ix. Ifa que ion which involves confiderations of the firtt impor. 

tance, not only to the prefenc, but to future generations, fhould ever be 

rendered the fubje&t of an arithmetical calculation ; if, when the honour, the 

dignity, the fecurity, and the independence of the country are at ftake, we 

condefcend to regulate our conduét, by a comparifon between the expence of 
continuing the war, and the pecuniary. /o/ to be fuftained by the ceffion of our 

conquefts ; we fhall not only forfeit that high charaéter which we have ever: 
fuftained in the eyes of Europe; but fhall admit a principle which will 

certainly be ufed againft us with fuccefs, in every future eonteft, and mutt, 

if acted upon, end in ourruin, Befides even fuch a miferable calculation, in 

order to afford the grounds of any jult conclufion, fhould not be confined to 

ourfelves but extended to the enemy ; for what man ever thought of difcon. 

tinuing a confi with another, holes had unjoftly and unprovokedly attacked 
him) on account of his own diminifhed ftrength, without taking into his 

confideration the relative diminution of his i a powers? And the 
a&t of rendering this calculation. comparative would fupply the very conclufion 

which every friend to the country muft with ‘o form, and thew. the impro. 
priety of /acrifices on our part, and the prepriety of them, on the-part ofthe 
enemy, for the purpofe of obtaining peace. 
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C. L. B.’s approbation of our fentiments refpe€ting Mr. Pitt and his able 
affociates cannot but afford us real pleafure.- Yindew’s Defence of Dr. Rans. 
dolph’s Sermons againft the attacks of Oxenienfis arrived too late for infertion 
this month, We take this opportunity to repel the unjuft infinuatiens of 
the laft writer, refpecting the reviewer of Dr. R.’s Sermons. Unqueftionably 
Dr. R. did not only not review them himfelf, but knew no more who was 
to review them than Owensenfis did. And fo far from the Reviewer being 
a critical tyre, he is a veteran critic, and has, by his own publications, moit 
juftly acquired a vety high repatation in the clafftcal and literary world. Ine 
deed the endowments of his mind are not lefs valued than the excellent 
qualities of his heart by all who have the happinefs to know him, 

Mr, Datwetr’s Letter, in Defence of Mrs. More’s Schools, are intéhded 
for infertion in our next. 

E. Li.'s Defeace 6f the Welfh Clergy ‘againft the anwarrantable attacks 
of Mr. Ev ans thall ecrtainly appear in our next Number. 

W. A.’'s commanication, on the jatereftivg fubjegt of Fishes, thall very 
foon appear. 

a 
ERRATA 


Page 108, line 35, for Greek oriental, read Greck end orichta 
line ult. for f, read as. -- 

——— 331, line 32, for 3, seid 14, 

o—— : 14, line 18, for antagonift, read antagonifte. . 

o—— 115, margin, fos Trell, read I rail. - 

—— 116, ne 4, for extenfive, read exclufive, 

=—— 120, linea), fery read far. , 

=—— 122, line per ult. for N-cylcitans, read Nicolsitane. 

m—— 320, line 26, fog mgusGuigoa sds, tead wesc Gicges os Be 


























